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ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic com- 
panions of Brunswick Phonographs. These 
records are made under the direction of great 

interpreters:—men who have the power and faculty 
of developing musical selections as they would be 
played by the composers. 

Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, 
the orchestra, we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not 
only the work of some accomplished artist, but is 
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This is why Brunswick Records rise above the 
qualities most records have in common. Brunswicks 
are more than title and artist. They bear the im- 
press of some guiding hand. One who knows how 
to bring out the inherent qualities, the hidden 
beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of 
Brunswick—a name renowned in the world of music. 
Compare Brunswick Records with others. Be their 
sole judge! Look for something entirely different. 
Something sweeter, richer, truer! You'll find it in 
full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 
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For Health, Vitality and Beauty 


Now Possible in Your Own Home! 
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Violet Rays are used, for by restorin, 
activity and life to every part of the bedy, tae 
eliminate the abnormal conditions whose’ pres- 
ence is generally responsible for any local ajl- 
ment. For example, as the free circulation 
of blood through the body is established,» éon- 
gestion is removed, eliminating the cause of 
headaches, catarrh, nervousness and. 4n- 
somnia, The same principle applies to the 
treatment of neuritis, rheumatism, lumbago, 
indigestion and neuralgia 

Hitherto, however, ihe: costly apparatus 
necessary for giving Violet Ray treat- 
ments has limited them only to th 
well-to-do who could afford the tim 
and money to go to an_ establishthent 

equipped with the Violet Ray ma- 

chine. 

But now scientists have — per 
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health. Probably we all recall the first crude 
contrivance of a storage battery in a box from 
Which a mild current of electricity could be 
passed through the body. Then came electric 
vibrating machines which, however, simply 
made use of the principle of mechanical mas- 
gage and did not apply the action of elec- 
tficity itself to the organs of the body. 


The Discovery of Violet Rays 


It was Nikola Tesla, one of the most 
brilliant of modern scientists, who mys- 
tified the world with the discovery of 
the peculiar Violet Ray. Tesla had 
found a way to convert a current of 
‘electricity into high frequency  dis- 
charges. This can be described in 
simple terms as the diffusion of a 
solid current into a _ mistlike  dis- 
charge. It is similar to a light, 
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requires no special electrical ¢quip- 
ment. The wire which supptiés the 
current simply fits into any electric 
light sockets and the machine ig, ready 
for use. Where no current ig: ‘ayail- 
able, special equipment is furnished at 
small extra cost. 
Now, anyone can enjoy all the benefits 
of the famous Violet Ray treatment. — Thos 
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electricity in its ® ordinary 
forms. We are all familiar with this 
phenomenon in the use of the X-Ray. 


The Violet Ray Treatment 


It was in the discovery of Violet Rays that 
the ideal way was found of applying elec- 
tricity to the human body and obtaining all 
its wonderful, beneficial effects without any 
of the dangers that might attend its use in its 
more violent forms. 
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< ® ties arising out of the recent labor 
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CHAPTER I. cone of light flung downward from the 
shaded bulb above Singleton’s desk. 

Morrow’s face was in the semidark- 

HE first glimpse Peter Single- ness; the light reached barely to his 

ton had of Enoch Morrow knees, revealing the uneven legs, the 

fixed the man’s wrecked body heavy cane on which the man leaned, 

and hideously marred face in- with a curious effect of emphasizing 

delibly on his memory. He never for- the lesser deformity, as if the glow of 

got their first encounter as Morrow _ the incandescent tungsten shrank away 

limped slowly into his bare little office from the warped caricature of a face. 

in the old Penfield Block and stood, Even thus, it was an appalling counte- 

silent and forbidding, in the rim of the nance, and Singleton was conscious of 


ENOCILT MORROW, 
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an ffort to control the pity and repulsion 
which struggled for expression in his 
own eyes and lips. 

Over the left eye the caller wore a 
black shield, fitted carefully into the 
socket between brow and cheek, and 
held in place by the pressure of flesh 
against its edges, after the fashion of 
a monocle. As if further to mask the 
want of the eye, a pair of heavy, horn- 
rimmed _ spectacles with blue-tinted 
lenses obscured the right eye as well. 
A thick, graying beard covered the chin 
and lips and climbed high toward the 
cheek bones. Above it the skin was 
discolored and pitted with minute blue 
dots, which told Peter Singleton that 
his visitor had met with his injuries 
through some kind of an explosion. 
Those blue specks were the lingering 
scars of powder burns, he knew. 

His glance noted the pathetic at- 
tempts at concealment; the old-fash- 
ioned, broad-brimmed felt hat which 
told of a desire to keep that shattered 
visage in kindly shadow, even when 
Morrow walked abroad by day; the 
knitted muffler which was’ wrapped 
high around the throat; the upturned 
collar of the overcoat. A touch of com- 
passion softened his normally brisk 
greeting. 

“Mr. Morrow?” He rose, setting 
one of his three spare chairs for the 
other. 

Morrow nodded, but declined the 
seat with a negative jerk of the head. 

“No need to sit down,” he said 
brusquely. “You got my letter, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes. And the draft for the year’s 
rent. The house has been aired and 
put in order, as you wished and I have 
the keys ready for you here. I'd better 
go up with you, to make sure that 
everything’s all right. If you'll wait 
a moment ” He lifted the sheaf of 
papers, preparatory to closing for the 
night, but Morrow checked him with 
a quick gesture of his right hand. For 








the first time Singleton observed that 
his left sleeve dangled emptily. 

“No need of that. I—lI prefer to go 
alone, and I have a car waiting down- 
stairs. The man will know the way. 
You had coal and wood put in- it, I 
hope? I shall want a fire. The nights 
are slightly cold—for me.” 

“Everything’s there, sir. I'd have 
had a fire started for you if I’d thought 
you'd need it.” Singleton’s pity deep- 
ened. It was a glorious October day, 
and there was barely enough bite in 
the air to make it bracing. This man’s 
shattered body probably suffered hor- 
ribly in real weather. He drew a 
tagged bunch of keys from a drawer 
and proffered them, a little awkwardly, 
as if the gesture might be interpreted 
as drawing attention to Morrow’s miss- 
ing hand. But Morrow took them cas- 
ually and dropped them into the side 
pocket of his heavy coat. Singleton 
noticed his glove and felt another stab 
of compassion for the diminished vi- 
tality which needed a thick dogskin 
glove in mild Indian summer weather. 

“You'd better sign the lease, now that 
you’re. here,” he said. “Of course the 
payment in advance protects the estate, 
but for your own sake you ought to 
have the usual documents.” He rum- 
maged hurriedly, found the duplicate 
lease forms he had prepared, and 
spread them on his blotter. “You sign 
here, sir. I’ve already signed as at- 
torney for the estate.” He dipped a 
pen and indicated the dotted line with 
the end of its handle. 

Morrow seemed to hesitate. “I— 
there’s no necessity for so much for- 
mality,” he said.” You have a year’s 
rent in advance, and I have the keys. 
You are not obliged to trust me, and 
I am wholly willing to trust you.” 

Something in his tone stiffened Peter 
Singleton’s purpose. He had _ the 
lawyer’s instinctive dislike for verbal 
understandings. 

“I think it will be better to have it in 














the usual form, sir. My clients would 
prefer that, I know. A lease avoids 
the possibility of any misunderstanding 
later on. If you'll just sign here eS 

Morrow hesitated for another mo- 
ment and then took the pen without 
removing his glove. He spoke almost 
diffidently. 

“I’m sorry, but I can only make my 
mark. I am—I was left-handed, be- 
fore. my accident, and I have never 
been able to teach my right hand to 
manage a pen. If you will sign for 
me, | will authenticate it, as usual. You 
are quite right in insisting on the for- 
mality. I find myself curiously reluc- 
tant to admit that I can’t write. That 
is all.” 

Shamed, Singleton wrote the name 
quickly, leaving a space between the 
two parts of it and writing, above and 
below this blank, the “His Mark” which 
the law recognizes as sufficient substi- 
tute for the autograph of an illiterate. 
Morrow made a cross in the vacant 
space, accepted the duplicate, and 
slipped it into his pocket along with 
the keys. 

“If there’s anythi:.¢ I can do—— 
Singleton was conscious of certain self- 
reproach for having forced this cripple 
to the admission of his final deprivation, 
and anxious to make what amends he 
might. 

“There is, since you’re so good as 
to offer. I shall want a dog—a fairly 
large one, with fighting blood in him. 
And if I could employ a sober, com- 
petent man or woman to come in, dur- 
ing the day, and prepare my meals and 
so on, I should like to. You may 
know of some one who id 

“I ¢an get you the dog, all right— 
the best breed there is, for a watchdog 
and a friend—an Airedale. A chap I 
know breeds some of the best terriers 
in the State, and he’s got a few pups 
on hand right now.” 

“I know nothing about breeds, but 
I should prefer a full-grown dog——” 
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“These pups are just about full 
grown. They’re over a year old, and 
that’s the best time to take an Airedale. 
They develop a bit slower than some 
dogs, but they’re worth waiting for.” 
Singleton was riding a favorite hobby. 
“Take my advice, Mr. Morrow, and 
let me pick out one of these pups for 
you. In a month you'll have a friend 
that will stand by you as long as there’s 
life in him, fight for you till he drops, 
stand watch for you with ears that can 
tell the difference between your step 
and any other man’s, and eyes that can 
see in pitch dark any “i 

“You're an enthusiast, I perceive. 
Very well. I shall take your advice. 
If you will be so good as to arrange 
with your friend, I shall be much in 
your debt. And as for a servant 

“T’ll attend to that, too. I think I can 
get you just the person you want. I'll 
look her up to-night. And if there’s 
anything else, please don’t hesitate to 
call me up. You'll find my home num- 
ber in the book. I hope you'll like it 
here.” 

“You're very good. Thanks.” Mor- 
row nodded and limped out, the ferrule 
of his cane clumping heavily on the 
boards of the old floor. 

Singleton listened as the sound les- 
sened in the distance. Presently he 
heard the snort of a starting motor. 
He put away his papers, closed the 
office, and walked briskly up Main 
Street toward the boarding house he 
called home. 

There were occasions when Peter 
Singleton felt sorry for himself. His 
law business grew slowly as an oak tree, 
and rather less substantially. Some- 
times when he looked over his accounts 
he regretted his decision to come back 
to Dalton to hang out his shingle, in- 
stead of going into some big office in 
New York. People who had seen him 
grow up were slow to realize that he 
was fit to be trusted with their legal 
problems, and preferred the older at- 
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torneys. He earned enough to pay of- 
fice rent, to cover his bills at Mrs. Jar- 
vey’s, and to leave a scant margin for 
clothes and the lesser essentials. But 
that was all, for the present, and for 
the immediate future, too, so far as it 
was visible now. Wherefore, not in- 
frequently, Peter Singleton pitied him- 
self a bit, and looked a little enviously 
at more prosperous individuals. 

3ut to-night, with the vivid memory 
of Enoch Morrow’s twisted, maimed 
body and battered face still fresh be- 
fore his mental vision, he had a sense 
of undeserved blessedness in the mere 
possession of all his members, of his 
vigorous health, his youth, even his 
looks, although these, as his shaving- 
glass assured him every morning, would 
never have made his fortune as a mov- 
ing-picture idol. 

He swung along, pleasantly conscious 
of the power in his stride, of the sound, 
strong arms and capable hands which, 
like other normal men, he generally 
took for granted, without counting them 
among his assets. He was queerly 
sorry for Enoch Morrow, in spite of 
the man’s obvious possession of money 
enough to indulge his costliest whims. 

he old Bland house was one of the 
best that Dalton boasted—a four-square 
structure of ancient brick, set in wide, 
deep lawns below old elms, and sur- 
rounded by an impressive fence of 
brick and iron. With the Bland estate 
still undivided, and the heirs scattered 
in far cities, it had stood empty since 
the death of Judge Bland, three years 
before, and the rental which had been 
set upon it, while well below its actual 
value, had still been too high for Dal- 
ton pockets. This stranger merely had 
inquired the figure, and, learning it, 
had paid for a full year without debate. 
Peter Singleton had glowered enviously 
at the pink slip of paper which had 
fallen from the typed letter, and won- 
dered whether he would ever be able 
to spend so much for that purpose. 


But he was warmly glad that he had 
two arms and two straight, strong 
legs, and two undimmed eyes, instead 
of Enoch Morrow’s money. The 
thought of the crippled stranger, let- 
ting himself in at the stiff, stately old 
door, and shutting it after him upon 
the creaking solitudes of the great 
empty house, lent a certain appeal to 
the idea of a cramped room at Mrs, 
Jarvey’s dingy establishment and a seat 
at her not too generous table. He made 
up his mind to do what he could to 
lessen the weight of adversity on Enoch 
Morrow. He could begin by finding 
him two very excellent things—a good 
dog and a good cook. The idea pleased 
him. 

“Tf I can get him those two,” he said 
to himself, “I’ll be doing him about as 
hefty a favor as he’s likely to run 
into.” He shook his head. “Lord! 
Old and alone and wrecked! Money 
doesn’t seem to amount to such a lot, 
under those conditions. I’d rather be 
—there was something else about him, 
too. What was it? I’ve seen that same 
thing before, somewhere.” 

He scowled over the effort to identify 
a vague, underlying impression he had 
brought away from that queer inter- 
view in the half light of his office. 
Enoch Morrow was terribly crippled 
and disfigured; he was old—compared 
to Peter Singleton’s twenty-five, at 
least; he was plainly very much alone 
in the world, to be coming here, with 
no acquaintance in the town except 
Singleton, and only a frail link of busi- 
ness correspondence to justify the word 
so far. But that was not all. There 
was, below the obvious grounds for 
compassion, something deeper and more 
elusive, for which Peter Singleton’s 
mind groped in vain as he finished his 
walk. There was another and better 
reason for being sorry for Enoch Mor- 
row than his blinded eye, his missing 
hand, his crippled leg, and his pitted, 
powder-stained face. He felt it, but 











found no word to fit it—then. Later 
he marveled at his blindness. 

He continued to think about the new- 
comer as he ate his unappetizing supper 
and responded, mechanically, to the 
stereotyped remarks of his fellow 
boarders—the wispy, precise spinster 
sisters who taught something at the high 
school; old Foltlansbee, pink-faced and 
smug and loquacious over the incidents 
of his day’s work behind a wicket in 
the Dalton bank; the laconic, grunting 
demands of the ponderous drummer 
who had the chair at Singleton’s left 
and who obviously meant to get as 
much value as possible in return for 
his fifty-cent payment as a transient. 

Afterward he went around to inter- 
view Ted McPhail, who shared Peter 
Singleton’s passion for the shaggy, ex- 
uberant, joyously  stanch mongrel 
whom popular fancy has suddenly dis- 
covered to be as nearly perfect as any 
race of dogs can be. He explained 
his errand to McPhail, who led him to 
the kennels at the foot of his father’s 
garden, where glad yelps of greeting 
sotinded from six frantic, bounding ter- 
riers. 

“You say he doesn’t know anything 
about dogs?” McPhail rubbed his 
prominent chin. “Then he'll be just 
as well pleased with Joe, eh?’ He 
pointed with his pipestem at the least 
lovable of the pups. “I'll sell Joe for 
twenty-five se 

“No. I promised to pick out the best 
one.” Peter Singleton’s eye followed 
the scurrying attempts of his favorite to 
force an escape through the mesh of 
the fence. He had harbored a secret 
hope of possessing that dog ever since 
his first inspection of the litter. It 
cost him a genuine pang, now, to de- 
cide on Hap—the choice of the lot— 
for Enoch Morrow, but the abiding pity 
for the man’s wretched state, which 
had followed him from his office, told 
him imperatively that no other dog 
would do. 
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“T’ll take Hap,” he said firmly. “You 
want fifty for him, you said. He'll 
pay it.” A sudden impulse came to 
him. “Give me a leash and I'll take 
him right down there now, and maybe 
I’ll get your money for you without de- 
lay.” 

McPhail, patently reluctant to part 
with the pup, yielded to financial pres- 
sure. 

“T wouldn’t be selling him at any fig- 
ure,” he grumbled, “only if I don’t let 
him go pretty soon he'll be no good to 
any one but me. They’re one-man 
dogs, you know.” He snapped the leash 
in the dog’s collar and rubbed the head 
expertly back of the ears. The terrier 
flattened himself, and rolled over on 
his back, in the queer, characteristic 
gesture of his breed. 

“How about that? Will he take to 
a stranger, now?” Singleton hesitated, 
honestly anxious to do his: best for his 





odd client. “The man needs a dog 
that'll think he’s a tin god. Now if 
Hap is 


“Oh, there won’t be any trouble about 
that. He’s been here with the others. 
He hasn’t got the idea he owns me, 
yet. Put him by himself, and he’ll for- 
get me in a week or two. It works 
both ways, this one-man business. You 
have to be a one-dog man to get the 
full benefit of a one-man dog.” 

Singleton led the dog away, or, more 
accurately, the dog led him, straining 
frantically at the leash all the way to 
the Bland house. There was a light 
in one of the lower windows as Single- 
ton turned in at the heavy ornate gate, 
and the darkness of the others seemed 
subtly to accentuate the loneliness of 
the man inside. Singleton clattered the 
ponderous brass knocker, and the noise 
of it echoed hollowly through the si- 
lence. He waited for perhaps a minute, 
and then, after repeating the knock, he 
heard steps the house. They 
approached the door. There 
clink of chains, a creak of bolts, and 


inside 


was a 
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the solid oak swung inward a scant six 
inches to bring up against the chain 
latch. A lamp stood on the edge of 
a spindly mahogany tilt-table, its flame 
flickering and smoking in the indraft 
of air. But Morrow’s voice came from 
behind the door, his figure hidden from 
Singleton’s glance. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s just Singleton. I got hold of 
a dog and thought you might like his 
company to-night, so I brought him 
right down. I'll guarantee there isn’t 
a better one in the State, sir.” 

There was a pause, and then the dis- 
figured face appeared in the narrow 
interval. 

“That’s—that’s very thoughtful of 
you, Mr. Singleton. I—TI’ll unlatch the 
chains The door shut, the links 
clinked musically beyond it, and again 
it opened. 

Peter Singleton let the dog drag him 
into the wide, high-ceiled hall, where 
Enoch Morrow, wrapped in a baggy, 
shapeless bath robe of some heavy, 
quilted stuff, leaned on his thick cane 
and regarded him through the blued 
lens of his spectacles. Again he had 
the quick stab of compassion which 
went deeper than the surface infirmities 
of the man he had resolved to befriend. 
There was something here which he did 
not understand clearly enough to put 
into words, but which made him sorrier 
for Enoch Morrow’s soul than for his 
warped and twisted body. 

The dog sniffed experimentally at 
the bath robe and reared to paw at the 
single hand. It was apparent that 
something in Enoch Morrow had made 
an instant appeal to his canine percep- 
tivities. Morrow touched the head 





gently. Singleton saw that his inexperi- 
ence did not prevent his answering the 
message of that clumsy, pleading paw. 

He expatiated on Hap’s merits as 
Morrow ushered him across a wide, 
dark stretch of drawing-room to a 





homelier, book-lined room where a 
wood fire burned cheerfully in a deep 
hearth. The cripple, listening, patted 
the terrier’s head and said little. Sin- 
gleton could not help noticing that the 
heavy shutters of the side and rear 
windows had been drawn back into 
place, leaving only the single window 
facing the street; nor that a crude bed 
had been arranged on the settee which 
faced the hearth. As his eye moved 
away from these enlightening circum- 
stances, he saw the gleam of a queer, 
long-barreled pistol, laying in plain sight 
on the bare oak of the table. His 
glance met Morrow’s, and understand- 
ing came to him. 

He knew, now, why he had felt that 
extra weight of compassion for this 
man. Enoch Morrow was pathetic less 
because of his infirmities and his soli- 
tude than because of the unmistakable 
fact that he was afraid, gripped and 
shaken by a terror deeper than the 
fear of death. 

Morrow seemed to read his thought. 
He reached out clumsily and adjusted 
the make-shift paper shade of the lamp 
so that his twisted face was masked 
in the half darkness behind it, and, as 
Singleton observed the persistent tre- 
mor of the fingers, Morrow spoke hesi- 
tantly, as a man ashamed of fears which 
he can neither conquer nor conceal. 

“T suppose you think it childish of 
me to keep that pistol within reach. It 
is childish, of course. But a lonely 
man gets queer, morbid fancies. When 
I heard your knock it frightened me 
horribly. But I shall be easier in mind 
after I grow accustomed to the house 
—and the dog will be society of a sort, 
too.” 

“Yes. I—I’ve been feeling a bit 
guilty about having rented you the 
place. It’s not exactly suitable for a 
hermitage existence. I should think 
you’d find it more comfortable in a 
smaller place nearer to other people— 
a hotel, say, or ag 




















Morrow made a queer, brushing ges- 
ture with his clumsy hand. “No, 
thanks! I’ve had all I can stand of 
that. This is lonely, but I can put up 
with solitude better than the staring 
curiosity that looks at me out of every 
eye I meet; the feeling that I’m a freak 
to some people, a fright and a pain 
to others; the knowledge that one 
glimpse of me, however I may try to 
conceal my appearance, is enough to 
make a normal human being have bad 
dreams of nights! You can’t under- 
stand what it comes to mean to a man 
to be a sort of perambulating atrocity. 
I’m not oversensitive, I think, but I’ve 
stood all the contact with strangers that 
I’m good for. That’s why I chose this 
place. I can be alone here—walk about 
a little, behind my walls, without being 
stared at by callous fools or sniveling 
sentimentalists.” 

His voice shook with a sort of pas- 
sion. The words enlightened Peter 
Singleton so sharply that he scowled 
at his previous duliness. He might 
guessed at once that for a man like 
this, contact with his kind was far 
harder to bear than solitude. 

“You won't be bothered here—be 
sure of that.” He spoke warmly. 
“Dalton people aren’t as heartlessly in- 
quisitive as folks in most little towns. 
They'll let you alone as much as you 
like, and they’ll be as decent to you as 
you'll let them. I can understand how 
you feel. I’d probably feel the same 
way about it.” 

Morrow stroked the head. 
“You’ve supplied me with one tremen- 
dous help at least. This fellow here 
doesn’t care a straw how many arms 
and legs I’m short. We're going to be 
friends, I can feel that already.” 

He asked a few questions about the 
way to feed and care for the terrier; 
inquired what Hap would cost him, and 
paid the requested fifty dollars without 
hesitancy; he seemed in a better hu- 
mor, generally, than before. But as 


dog’s 
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Singleton rose to go he stopped him 
with a queer inquiry. 

“What sort of police protection does 
the town supply?” 

Singleton stared. ‘Pretty fair, con- 
sidering that we're no metropolis. A 
watchman patrols this section regularly 
all night. You needn’t worry about 
that; you'll be perfectly safe here— 
safer than you would be in a city, I’d 
say, judging by the newspapers. We 
don’t have any crime to speak of.” 

“That’s what I thought and hoped. 
I—I was looking for a safe place, Sin- 
gleton. I wanted to get away from the 
cities as much on that account as on 
any other. A man in my state is a 
shining target for every footpad and 
cutthroat alive. And it’s a curious 
thing, but absolutely true, that nearly 
everybody imagines a wreck like me to 
be a sort of miser, hugging a hoard of 
cash or gems in secret. Even blind 
beggars in the street attract thieves. 
You’ve heard yourself the common 
story that such poor fellows are really 
worth hundreds of thousands, and only 
beg as a blind? Well, they’re queerly 
sure of it in my case, simply because I 
don’t beg. Bell boys in hotels, porters, 
cabmen, loungers in the streets—I can 
read the idea in their slanting qlances. 
It—it gets on the nerves, after a time. 
I hoped to get away from it out here.” 

“Oh, that’s pretty largely imagination, 
I think. Anyway, you're safe here in 
Dalton. Nobody will bother you. And 
you've got the dog, now, and your gun, 
there; don’t worry, sir. You'll be all 
right. If you’re nervous, you can have 
the place wired, easily cnough. The 
estate won't object.” 

“T thought of that. I believe I'll ask 
you to look up a reliable firm to do it 
for me, if you'll be good enough. And, 
while we’re on the subject, would you 
have any objection to acting as my per- 
sonal attorney, in such matters? I’m 
not able to attend myself to many little 
things like that. I haven’t any legal 
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business to speak of, but it there’s no 
professional reason against it, I’d like 
to have you “4 

“T’'ll be very glad to do anything I 
can. I'll attend to the wiring business 
at once. Just telephone me when you 
want me and I'll come up ai 

“That’s another point.” Morrow set- 
tled his chin deeper in the rolling collar 
of his bath robe. “You'll understand, 
after what I’ve already told you, and 
won’t take offense, I’m sure. But I’d 
prefer to transact as much of our busi- 
ness as possible by telephone and letter 
—no, by telephone only, since I can’t 
manage letters any more. I’ve reached 
the point at which I find it hard to face 
my fellow men, however well disposed. 
We—we cripples grow self-conscious, 
it seems. I ache for company, to be 
sure, but when I have it, I keep seeing 
myself as other eyes must see me. 
When I’m alone I manage to forget, 
sometimes. You understand?” 

“Yes. Perfectly. I’m sorry, but of 
course you're right to consider your 
feelings first. And we can manage 
easily enough, over the phone. I'll 
come only when you specifically require 
it, then.” 








“Yes. That will be best. And many 
thanks for everything. I'll light you 
out.” 


His uneven steps sounded loudly on 
the bare floor as Singleton walked be- 
fore him to the door. Deprived of 
his cane, in order to carry the lamp, 
he walked with a dragging shuffle and 
hitch which made the lawyer glad that 
he need not see him. Hearing him was 
bad enough. The door slammed after 
him, and he heard the clink of chains. 
He repressed a tendency to quicken his 
own steps as he strode down the flagged 
walk toward the gate. He would have 
liked to run, partly to feel the reassur- 
ing consciousness of sound limbs and 
lusty health, but even more to hurry 
his departure from the place. Never 


in all the years of his existence in Dal- 





ton and elsewhere had he known any- 
thing so close to fear as the feeling 
which possessed him now. Some in- 
fection of poor Morrow’s half morbid 
ideas had seized his own subconscious 
imagination. He looked nervously over 
his shoulder as he passed clumped 
shrubs, deep in the ink-black shadow 
of a starlit night; his pulses quickened; 
his muscles tensed as if to meet an at- 
tack. 

“T’m getting a yellow stripe,” he told 
himself half angrily. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter with me, anyway? I ought to be 
tickled pink. This means some nice 
business, at the least of it. It’s a sure 
thing that he’s simply rolling in money 

” He stopped in mid-stride, struck 
by the realization that he was falling 
into the common error of which Mor- 
row had spoken so bitterly. Just be- 
cause the man was crippled and maimed 
until he seemed a ghastly caricature of 
humanity, Peter Singleton, like the 
other fat-witted fools Morrow had de- 
scribed, concluded he must be rich. 
Just because he chose to hide his hide- 
ous infirmities away from the curious 
glance of the by-passer, he must be an 
eccentric recluse, and a miser, with a 
bag of gold buried under a loose stone 
in the hearth. “Gad! I’m as bad as 
the rest of them.” Singleton laughed 
shortly. 

He halted as he met Charley Ger- 
rish, the watchman, shambling deject- 
edly on his monotonous round. 

“Say, Charley, you may see a light in 
the old Bland place as you pass. I've 
rented it to an invalid who’s alone 
there to-night. Don’t disturb him.” 

“T heard the place was rented.” Ger- 
rish stopped with a patent relish for 
the conversation. He was proverbially 
eager for society, which his profession, 
coupled with Dalton’s almost universal 
habit of early retiring, generally denied 
him. “What’s the name? I better 
make a note of it, in case of need, you 
know.” 

















“Morrow—Enoch Morrow.” 

Singleton moved away quickly. Ger- 
rish would cross-examine him for half 
an hour if he gave him half an open- 
ing. And he had made up his mind, 
without reasoning it out, to say as lit- 
tle as he could about his new client. 
Morrow wanted seclusion. He had a 
right to it. And it was his attorney’s 
job to help him get it. Avoiding gossip 
was one way of preventing curiosity on 
the part of such inquisitive gentry as 
Charley Gerrish. 

The man’s loneliness, forced on him 
as the lesser of two evils, gripped Peter 
Singleton’s youthful imagination with 
a lively sympathy. He was intensely 
sorry for his new client, and, as he 
faced his glass, while he made ready 
for bed, the reflection of his good-hu- 
mored, freckled countenance assumed, 
by contrast, a manly pulchritude in 
which hitherto he had found it con- 
spicuously wanting. 

“Gad,” he informed his image medi- 
tatively, as he inspected it for a final, 
careful moment, “I’ve got to do what 
I can to brighten things up for him. 
Crippled and disfigured and alone and 
afraid! I’ve never been so sorry for 
anybody before.” 

He might have been sorrier—or not 
so sorry—had he been able to look into 
the shuttered library in the old Bland 
house, where the object of his compas- 
sion was making ready for the night, 
with an Airedale puppy curled into an 
awkward huddle of sprawled, oversized 
feet, for company. 


CHAPTER II. 
- TWO FAILURES. 


HE neweomer furnished Dalton with 
something very like a sensation. 
The dozing, sluggish town had few 
topics of conversation in the deliberate, 
even tenor of its normal ways, and 
the arrival of a personage at once so 
intriguing and mysterious served as 
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material for discussion in all the strata 
of Dalton’s population for Ahe first 
month or more of his residence in the 
old Bland house. Peter Singleton 
found himself, for the first time, a 
decidedly sought-after young man. 
People stopped him on the street and 
steered the course of their remarks 
delicately toward the stranger within 
the gates; he received a remarkable 
number of invitations to exchange Mrs. 
Jarvey’s fare for the more bountiful 
boards of solid citizens whose wives 
yearned to cross-question the only man 
in town who could shed light on the 
absorbing puzzle of Enoch Morrow. 
The mere fact that he acted as the re- 
cluse’s attorney sufficed to attract a 
number of small cases, and the new 
clients endeavored to trade on their 
position to extract whatever informa- 
tion they might concerning the new 
arrival. 

Singleton held fairly well to his reso- 
lution, frankly taking shelter behind the 
strict ethics of his profession. 

“One of my rules is to say absolutely 
nothing about any of my clients,” he 
repeated over and over again. “It’s a 
fixed principle, and I can’t depart from 
it. If I talked about Mr. Morrow, for 
instance, you’d be justified in believing 
that I’d be ready to talk about you.” 

“But there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t tell who he is, and where he 
comes from, and how he got crippled 
up that way,” protested one rebuffed 
seeker after light. “I’m not asking you 
to tell me his personal affairs.” 

“T can only repeat that I prefer not 
to discuss my clients at all. It’s not 
for me to decide where confidential in- 
formation ends and mere harmless gos- 
sip begins. So I stay on the safe side 
altogether. Mr. Morrow is capable of 
explaining his presence here himself, if 
he chooses. The fact that he doesn’t 
choose is evidence that he prefers the 
matter to remain unexplained. That’s 
all.” 
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He did not wholly keep to this praise- 
worthy attitude, however. There was 
one exception, but nearly everything 
about Jane Hobart was _ exceptional 
enough, in Peter Singleton’s opinion, to 
justify him in considering her as out- 
side the rule enjoining a discreet si- 
lence. He talked to Jane, partly be- 
cause he felt the normal need of any 
wholesome human being for confidences 
—and there was no one else to whom he 
could unbosom himself—but most of all 
he talked to her because she never asked 
for information. If the inquisitive 
ladies and gentlemen who pumped away 
so indefatigably at the sealed well of 
Peter Singleton’s inside knowledge had 
been keener students of human nature 
they would have feigned a complete 
lack of interest in the topic they yearned 
to discuss. As it was, merely by re- 
fraining from the remotest effort to 
stimulate his revelations Jane Hobart 
inspired in Peter’s brain a vast desire 
to confide in her. 

He would have resisted that impulse, 
perhaps, if Jane Hobart had been any- 
thing less than he found her. Instinct 
might have checked his tongue if a 
still deeper instinct had not assured 
him that what passed between them lay 
under a seal as of the confessional, 
without the need of his stipulating 
Jane’s silence. She did not talk very 
much at any time; she did not talk 
about people, even then, except to find 
something pleasant and cheerful and 
kindly in the worst of them. Usually 
she listened, not too eagerly, nor yet 
too apathetically. She affected Single- 
ton very much as if she were a sort of 
extra self, to whom he could talk as if 
he were communing with his own alter 
She had a habit of sitting quite 
still, her hands clasped before one knee, 
her eyes fixed on the fire, or the wall, 
and listening to what Peter told her. 
If, when her eyes turned to meet his, 
briefly, they had not told him that she 
was following him closely, he might 
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have thought she had paid no» heed 
whatever. And when she interjected 
a remark it was apt to be very near 
the point indeed. 

Peter would have spent more of his 
time in this agreeable occupation if he 
had not been uncomfortably aware of 
a decided difference between the big, 
friendly, comfortable Hobart house and 
the hall bedroom at Mrs. Jarvey’s; be- 
tween the financial status of Thornton 
Hobart, president and largest stock- 
holder in the Dalton bank, and one P. 
Singleton, attorney at law; between 
Jane Hobart’s lot as it was now and 
as it would be should he by any moder 
miracle persuade her to exchange it 
for a half interest in his own. 

He was reasonably sure that the 
financial phase of the matter would not 
weigh too heavily with Jane herself. 
It was rather his own self-respect that 
restrained him. A man who could 
barely cover his own living expenses 
had no right to ask any girl to put her 
life into his keeping. He would lay 
himself open to the suspicion of being 
a common fortune hunter, not only so 
far as the busy-tongued gossips of Dal- 
ton were concerned, but also, and far 
more important, in Jane’s own estimate. 
He had made up his mind to wait until 
he could offer her at least a decent liv- 
ing, and, since he could not yet do that 
for his own peace of mind he kept him- 
self from seeing her too often. 

When he did see her he usually told 
her things that nobody else heard from 
him. And the acquisition of a client 
like Enoch Morrow, naturally enough, 
was news of the most vital sort. it 
showed Jane that he was coming on, 
and he wanted her to realize that, above 
all things; it added perceptibly to his 
importance, and he wanted her to have 
a favorable opinion on that point, too. 
So, now and again, without meaning to 
divulge anything beyond the more or 
less self-evident circumstances, he told 
her a good deal about Morrow. 

















“I’ve been superintending a new line 
of business, for me,” he told her on one 
occasion after Morrow had lived at 
Dalton for nearly a month. “I never 
knew how they’d perfected their bur- 
glar alarm systems till the other day. 
I’ve just been watching one installed— 
up at the Bland place. It’s a wonderful 
thing, Jane. Why, a cat could hardly 
cross that lawn now without setting 
off the alarm.” 

Jane’s eyes met his levelly, incuri- 
ously. “I wouldn’t tell people about 
that if I were you, Peter.” 

He flushed at the implied rebuke. “I 
haven’t told anybody but you, but that 
doesn’t matter, because the town’s per- 
fectly aware of what’s been going on 
up there. They used some local labor, 
you know, and by this time everybody’s 
heard. Besides, what harm could it 
do? The more people know about that 
alarm system the less chance there is 
that anybody will go poking about those 
grounds after dark.” 

Again her glance encountered his, 
with the queer hint of amusement in it 
which always made him conscious that 
Jane Hobart had a clearer vision than 
his own. She was always seeing some- 
thing that he overlooked. 

“Peter, don’t you see that advertis- 
ing a burglar alarm is not only equiva- 
lent to announcing the presence of 
something worth stealing and worth 
protecting, but also warning any po- 
tential thief to take what steps he can 
toward avoiding the wires? The less 
said about it the better.” 

Peter saw the force of this, but he 
clung to his point. “Yes, that’s so, 
but you don’t realize how amazingly 
perfect this system is. A_ squirrel 
couldn’t ” 

“A squirrel doesn’t know much about 
electricity, and doesn’t bother a great 
deal about a stray wire or two,” she 
interrupted. “Remember that there 
are plenty of thieves who know as 
much about alarm systems as the men 
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who invent them. I wouldn’t tell any- 
body else about that matter, if I were 
you.” 

“T shan’t, then.” Peter was worried. 
“T wish I’d thought of it first. I could 
have managed to get the thing installed 
without attracting so much attention. 
Poor old Morrow—he’s been so pleased 
about having it working. I’d hate to 
have him guess that in one sense it’s 
increased his danger.” 

“Don't feel too sorry for him, Peter. 
I think he knows pretty well what he’s 
doing.” 

He was puzzled by the quality of her 
tone. 

“That sounded—I can’t express it— 
cynical, perhaps. What did you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just a random idea 
that came into my mind. It’s probably 
nonsense. Let’s not talk about it any 
more.” 

He would have persisted, his curiosity 
genuinely stirred, if a diversion had not 
checked the conversation. Phil Hobart, 
Jane’s half brother, strolled in, his 
hands in his pockets, his inevitable cig- 
arette dangling lazily from his lips. He 
greeted Singleton pleasantly enough, 
but a duller ear than Peter’s would have 
detected the note of patronage in the 
tone, the carelessly revealed condescen- 
sion. Phil was a year or two older than 
Peter, but it was not the difference in 
their ages which motivated that hint 
of patronage. That went deeper. It 
reminded Singleton of a number of dif- 
ferences between himself and Jane Ho- 
bart’s brother—of the fact that Phil had 
always had about everything he wanted, 
for instance; of his casual, affluent 
career at several costly prep schools; 
of a brief sojourn at a university more 
prominent socially than intellectually ; 
of his softly padded post in the bank, 
and of his ability to enjoy himself as 
he pleased without exerting himself to 
pay the piper. 

Singleton wasn’t given to envy. It 
wasn’t Hobart’s comfortable status in 
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life which stirred his wistfulness, but 
rather the man’s self-assurance, the air 
of easy, effortless poise. Singleton was 
inclined to be stiff and ill at ease among 
strangers, especially well-dressed, afflu- 
ent strangers. He felt awkward in Phil 
Hobart’s presence, merely because the 
other man was better dressed, more ac- 
customed to social contacts, utterly un- 
embarrassed. For the rest he didn’t 
covet anything Hobart possessed, ex- 
cept when, at intervals, he reflected on 
what he would do if he should suddenly 
find himself as fully able to gratify his 
whims as Hobart was. 

“Hello, there, Singleton.” Hobart 
nodded. “How’s the rising young bar- 
rister these days? I hear business is 
looking up like the very deuce and all.” 

Singleton restrained an impulse to 
wriggle. He laughed stiffly. ‘You hear 
a lot of things, Hobart.” 

“Well, you’ve picked up the mysteri- 
cus millionaire, anyway. That’s a big 
ostrich feather in your cap. McHale 
and Frobisher are green to the gills with 
envy. Keep an eye on him or they’ll 
get him out of your clutches yet.” 

He named the two leading lawyers of 
the town with the air of one who could 
pat either of them on the back, if he 
chose. Peter Singleton moved his feet 
uneasily. He wondered whether Mc- 
Hale and Frobisher really resented his 
selection by Enoch Morrow. It was 
absurd, of course, but if—— 

“Nothing millionairish or mysterious 
Mr. Morrow,” he said slowly. 





about 


“He’s just a sensitive cripple who wants’ 


seclusion, I’m sorry people are taking 
so much interest in him.” 

“EH’mph! A man who wants seclu- 
sion had better stay away from the bush 
towns. He’d have all the seclusion he 
could use in a big city, but out here in 
the tall grass he’s a nine-day sensation, 
on the face of it. Better advise him 
to go back to wherever he came from 
if you’re really sorry for him, Single- 
ton. Out here he'll be the mysterious 
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millionaire till he croaks, and there'll 
be stories of buried treasure floating 
around town for fifty years after he’s 
dead and buried. He’s in the wrong 
church and the wrong pew.” 

Singleton scowled. There was truth 
enough in Hobart’s drawled comment 
to arouse his doubts. Perhaps Hobart 
vas right. Berhaps Morrow would 
find life in-Dalton even less endurable 
than the hurrying existence of a bigger 
city. 

“And if he’s got anything worth 
stealing—which he must have, or he 
wouldn’t be putting a couple of thou- 
sand into a burglar alarm—he’s taking 
a lot more chance out here in the sticks 
than in the very middle of the wicked- 
est city on the map. Funny how people 
get the idea they’re safe in the country 
—when they’re farther from their 
neighbors, when they haven’t the pro- 
tection of good street lights, of com- 
petent police, of the people who stay up 
late.” 

“Yes—but the city favors the thief, 
too—don’t forget that.” Singleton 
wagged his head. “Out here a stranger 
is under more or less suspicion, just 
because he’s strange. And we haven't 
any slums where thieves can bury them- 
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selves between jobs 

“You’re as bad as the rest of them.” 
Hobart shrugged. “It doesn’t occur 
to you that a thief can buy a railroad 
ticket to Dalton and return does it? 
And you subscribe to the theory, too, 
that all thiefs reside in cellars under 
waterside dens of iniquity, eh? You're 
funny, Singleton.” 

After a pause he went on warming to 
his subject: “Why, if your man’s really 
afraid of being robbed, he’s done the 
very worst thing he could think of. 
He’s come out wi the only police 
protection consists of Charley Gerrish 
and his 1864 Colt cannon. He’s taken 
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solutely by itself where you could stage 
a fair young riot without waking the 

















neighbors. And he’s advertised him- 
self by sending to the city for a burglar 
alarm plant. I suppose it doesn’t occur 
to you that a good two-handed, quick- 
thinking crook might keep an eye on 
the burglar alarm firms merely to pick 
up tips on likely prospects? If I were 
in your man’s shoes I’d be worrying 
quite a bit. Especially as he evidently 
keeps money about the place. He hasn’t 
been near the bank, anyway.” 

Singleton scowled. “Please don’t 
spread that notion, will you, Hobart? 
Some fool is likely to get the idea that 
poor Morrow keeps a couple of trunks 
full of gold in his cellar and go up to 
investigate. He can’t deal with banks 
because he can’t write his name. I’m 
handling his finances for him. That’s 
the only reason he hasn’t opened an ac- 
count with you. I’m violating a con- 
fidence, perhaps, in telling you that, but 
I think I’m justified.” 

Hobart lifted his brows humorously. 
“Cheer up, Singleton. You won’t be 
disbarred for that breach of profes- 
sional ethics, I promise you. But you 
can’t ever persuade Dalton that your 
man isn’t a mysterious old miser, with 
a satchel full of diamonds under his 
floor.” He strolled out, grinning. 

Peter was silent for a moment, 
vaguely uneasy at this new view of the 
situation. 

“I think I ought to tell Morrow about 
that notion of your brother’s,” he said, 
at length. ‘“There’s enough sense in it 
to justify my bothering him.” 

Jane Hobart watched the fire steadily. 
“I think you needn’t, Peter. I’d just 
say nothing at all about it—if you really 
want to keep his confidence.” 

“Why?” Peter’s eyes opened very 
wide. 

“Oh, because.” She laughed softly 
as she quoted the traditionally femi- 
nine answer. “I’ve been thinking a 
little, and I’ve the beginnings of an 
idea. Anyway, don’t tell him about 
what Phil said.” 
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He could not persuade her to reveal 
her thought, and when he went home 
he was still conscious of a disagreeable 
sensation that something wholly visi- 
ble to her slow, shrewd glance persisted 
in remaining hid from his. He could 
not shake off a certain lingering un- 
easiness on Enoch Morrow’s account. 
If there was anything in Phil Hobart’s 
theory, the crippled recluse was actually 
in more danger now than he had been 
before the intricate system of whisper- 
ing wires had been stretched about the 
big, lonely house. He walked a little 
out of his way in order to pass the 
Bland place, as if to reassure himself 
that Hobart’s prognostications had not 
been justified, so far, at least. 

He stopped a moment in the shadow 
of a clump of evergreens, near the wide 
gate, closed, as always, by the old 
negress who cooked and kept order for 
Enoch Morrow, coming in the morning 
and going home at night. There was 
a light burning in the library, the single 
unshuttered window told him. He had 
a touch of impatience with himself for 
harboring so much anxiety. Morrow 
was perfectly safe in that old fort of 
a house, surrounded by the high, un- 
friendly spikes which topped the en- 
circling brick wall, protected by a net- 
work of sensitive electric threads; 
guarded, too, by the stanch dog whose 
ear could detect a cautious footstep a 
hundred yards away, and the long, sin- 
ister weapon which lay within reach 
of his hand. It was all nonsense to 
worry about him. 

Singleton was turning away when his 
ear caught a faint, faraway sound. He 
did not identify it, but it stopped him 
short, his breath suspended, while he 
strained to listen with all his might. 
The sound came again, a little more 
clearly. He recognized it, now, for the 
barely audible noise made by a rubber- 
shod foot on stone. 

While he watched, holding his breath, 
Phil Hobart opened the gate, from the 
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inside, closed it after ‘him very care- 
fully, and came straight toward the 
shadows where Peter Singleton stood. 

For an instant Singleton meant to 
stop him, to demand an explanation, but 
he reconsidered in time. There was 
no reason why Hobart should not go to 
see Enoch Morrow if he chose. He 
would only make himself ridiculous by 
interfering, by showing that he placed 
a sinisteer construction on a perfectly 
innocent act. He kept his place in 
the shadows while Hobart passed 
him, walking swiftly, his steps scarcely 
audible on the flags. 

He tried to explain the incident to 
himself as he finished his homeward 
journey. It was possible that the visit 
was no more than a mere courtesy to 
a newcomer, on the part of a fairly 
prominent resident of the town. As 
a banker, as well as a member of the 
most influential family, socially speak- 
ing, in the town, there was a double 
reason for Phil Hobart’s paying Enoch 
Morrow this superficial attention, in 
the face of Morrow’s self-evident pref- 
erence to be left to himself. No doubt 
the action was entirely innocent. Single- 
ton assured himself of this over and 
over again, as men do when they wish 
to believe that which reason or intuition 
informs them is contrary to the fact. 
He was genuinely concerned at what 
he had seen, and no amount of comfort- 
ing theories sufficed to quiet the sus- 
picions which persistently troubled him. 

Phil Hobart passed, in Dalton, as 
a fairly correct young man. His habits, 
so far as the town was able to observe 
them, were certainly neither profligate 
nor incautious. He drove the family 
car with a decent respect for the local 
speed laws. He was not to be seen in 
the furtive resorts in which, since the 
sale of liquor had been forbidden, cer- 
tain other men of his age foregathered 
for drink behind guarded doors. At 
the Dalton Club, where occasionally 
some of the more reckless youths of 


the village played for higher stakes 
than they could afford, Hobart rather 
pointedly avoided the card room, and 
even declared, when pressed to play, 
that no man who handled other men’s 
money should ever gamble, anywhere, 
for any stakes. Superficially, there- 
fore, Phil Hobart was certainly as cir- 
cumspect in his behavior as Dalton 
could have asked. 

But Singleton was not deceived by 
this display of virtue. He knew noth- 
ing about Hobart’s reasons for running 
down, every few weeks, to the neigh- 
boring city of Lakeport. Two years be- 
fore he had answered an urgent tele- 
phone message from that city, and 
found Phil Hobart in the hands of the 
police as one of the victims of a raid 
on a peculiarly unsavory gambling re- 
sort. Hobart’ had taken it almost flip- 
pantly at the time, explaining that he 
merely had strayed into the place with 
a couple of college friends, and had 
been only the proverbially unlucky in- 
nocent bystander when the police drag- 
net was gathered in. He realized the 
necessity of keeping the incident quiet, 
of course, and it was on that account 
that he had sent for Peter Singleton 
instead of communicating with his 
closer acquaintances or his family. 

“Father would hit the roof if he 
knew,” he had explained. “And he’d 
be right, too. It would hurt the bank 
if it got about that I’d been pinched as 
a common gambler. I couldn’t send 
for McHale, either. He’s a director, 
and he’d gas about his duty to the dear 
depositors and want me to resign. You 
can fix things up better, anyway. 
Square it for me and keep it dark. 
I'll get back at you if you help me out 
of this scrape, Singleton.” 

And Peter, looking rather sober, ac- 
cordingly had squared it. It had been 
easy enough to do. But it did not es- 
cape his notice that the two college 
friends who had led Phil Hobart into 
trouble were curiously missing when 



























he required help. And he also won- 
dered why Phil, who always had plenty 
of money, should have found it neces- 
sary to telephone to him, at Dalton, in 
order to pay a twenty-five dollar fine. 
He held his tongue, as usual, but he 
kept an eye on Hobart after that. And 
from time to time he observed circum- 
stances which told him that Philip Ho- 
bart in Dalton was a radically different 
person from Philip Hobart in Lake- 
port or Pittland or New York. 

To-night, therefore, he shook his 
head gravely as he tried to assure him- 
self that there could be no harm in 
Phil’s nocturnal visit to Enoch Mor- 
row’s house. He was still engaged in 
that unsuccessful effort when he 
reached Mrs. Jarvey’s and was in- 
formed that Mr. Morrow wished him 
to telephone as soon as he came in. 
He put the incident abruptly out of his 
mind as he obeyed the message. 

It took central a moment or two to 
make the connection; then Morrow’s 
voice came to him: 

“Singleton? Good! Can you come 
right over? Somebody’s been trying 
to break in, and I’d like to talk to you 
about it before I retired.” 

Peter Singleton caught his breath 
sharply as his rejected suspicions re- 
turned irresistibly to the attack. He 
managed to speak calmly, but there 
was no calm in his brain. 

“You're all right, are you? He—the 
burglar, I mean—he didn’t get in?” 

Morrow laughed. “Oh, no. The 
alarm system went off with a tremen- 
dous racket, and Hap barked himself 
hoarse. The noise frightened him away 
before I could get to the window he’d 
been tampering with. But—I’m a little 
nervous, and it would quiet my mind 
to have a talk with you before I try 
to sleep.” 

“You—you haven’t reported it to the 
police, I suppose?” Uppermost in Sin- 
gleton’s mind was the hope that the 
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thing could be kept secret. So long 
as only he and Morrow knew of the 
attempt there was no danger that Phil 
Hobart might be brought under suspi- 
cion. And he was curiously anxious to 
avoid that, considering a certain grow- 
ing antipathy toward the culprit. 
“Oh, yes. I telephoned them when 
I couldn’t get you. The watchman’s 
been here.” Morrojy laughed shortly. 
“He seems to regard the affair in the 
light of a personal affront, but I 
scarcely think the offender will find 
him formidable. I'll expect you, then.” 
Singleton hung up the receiver and 
retraced his steps, thinking hard. It 
was incredible that Phil should attempt 
such a crazy thing, however desperate 
his need of money might be. He knew 
that the alarm system had been in- 
stalled. Peter himself had told him that 
much only a few minutes before the 
forced entry had been attempted. He 
knew that Morrow had a dog with him, 
one of McPhail’s Airedales, who could 
be relied on to give warning if the 
wires failed. And he had Singleton’s 
veiled assurance, too, that Morrow was 
not worth robbing, And yet 
Morrow admitted him, to an accom- 
paniment of half muffled “woofs” from 
Hap, whose excitement over the adven- 
ture had not wholly subsided, and who 
was plainly torn between a desire to 
sink his untried teeth in the first prom- 
ising intruder who came within reach 
and a restraining knowledge that Peter 
was persona grata with his master. 
The cripple himself was under a vis- 
ible stress of emotion. His hand shook 
as he pointed out the marks of a jimmy 
at the edge of a shutter in the rear 
of the house. His baggy, shapeless bath 
robe muffled the lower portion of his 
face, as always, and the tinted lens ob- 
scured his one sound eye, but it was 
evident that he still labored under a 





lively terror. 
“Tt’s lucky we had the wires in work- 
ing order, eh, Singleton? 
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suppose Hap would have heard, any- 
way.” 

“Yes. It was probably only some 
passing hobo who thought the house 
was empty and took to his heels the 
minute he found it wasn’t. But just 
the same I want you to make it evident 
that you don’t keep money about the 
place. I’ve told you before e 

“Yes. But you know how I feel, too. 
I’ve got to have some ready cash where 
I can always reach it, for my own peace 
of mind. I can’t help it, Singleton. 
You don’t understand, but it would 
worry me perpetually to feel that | had 
to go to a bank for money—when I 
can’t even sign my name to a check.” 

“Yes. But there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t let people think you don’t 
keep any funds here. Have your sup- 
plies charged and direct the stores to 
send their bills to me, for instance. 
Paying cash the way you’ve been doing 
only advertises the fact that you keep 
money here. And in a town like this 
your lack of a banking connection is 
bound to get about.” 

“That’s true enough. I’ll do that 
much, anyway. But I won't separate 
myself from my bonds and my cash. 
I’d rather run the risk of robbery than 
do that.” 

“Very well. But let me collect your 
interest for you, then. Don’t send your 
coupons through the bank yourself.” 

“T hadn’t any intention of doing so. 
That was one reason I wanted your 
Which reminds me that I’ve 
that ought to be cashed, 
right now. ttend to it for me, will 
you?” He locked the shutter, care- 
fully replacing the wire connections, 
and led the way back to the library, 
where he unlocked a drawer and pro- 
duced a small, irregular sheaf of cou- 
pons, held together by a rubber band. 
these and make out a re- 
ceipt for them, will you? And bring me 
the cash when you’ve turned them in— 
in small bills, please.” 








services. 
quite a few 
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Singleton removed the band and 
listed the items, frowning a little. They 
were all coupons cut from government 
bonds, chiefly of minimum denomina- 
tions. The quarterly interest payments 
which they represented amounted to 
slightly over a thousand dollars, and, 
at the average rate of four per cent, 
they indicated that Enoch Morrow kept 
approximately a hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of unregistered, easily ne- 
gotiable bonds here in this lonesome 
house, guarded only by a maimed old 
man and a yearling puppy! 

“This is frightful, sir. If anybody 
guessed that you had anything like this 
here—why, even in Dalton there are 
people who would go a long way to 
lay hands on the tenth part of it. Won’t 
you let me get you a safe-deposit box 
at the bank?” 

“No, I tell you!’ Morrow was obvi- 
ously annoyed at his persistence. “I 
know the risk, and I’m prepared to face 
it. The one thing I won’t tolerate is 
putting my money where I can’t get at 
it when I want it, by no man’s leave. 
That is final. Kindly refrain from 
further argument on the point, Single- 
ton, unless you wish to withdraw from 
our arrangement.” 

“T only meant to suggest that you 
take the box as a blind, sir. If you 
rented one and stuffed it full of waste 
paper, the bank wouldn’t know the dif- 
ference, and there’d be at least that 
much evidence against the idea that 
you keep your property here. By going 
down there once or twice a year you 
could let people think you were clipping 
coupons. As it is, you’re merely multi- 
plying your risk, quite needlessly. And 
it would be better to exchange the bonds 
themselves for higher denominations, 
so that if they should be stolen we'd 
have a better chance of recovering 
them. These little fifty and hundred- 
dollar things are too easy for the thief 
to sell. He can cash one or two of 
them at any pawnshop, or turn them 














in at any department store on a small 
purchase. If you n 

“Yes. And if I wanted to sell a 
ten-thousand-dollar bond, say, I’d have 
to hunt up a broker and get him to 
handle it for me, and accept a check in 
exchanve, and reinvest what I didn’t 
want. You keep forgetting that I’ve 
thought this all out, Singleton, and 
planned it to spare myself as much as 
Ican. But your idea of a safe-deposit 
box is sound. We’ll-adopt it as soon as I 
Meanwhile, 
me, 





: ; 
feel able to go to the bank. 


put those coupens through for 


please. I’m running rather low on 
cash.” 
Singleton carried the little sheaf of 


engraved papers home with him, a prey 
to certain nervous apprehensions on 
his own account. He slept with them 
pinned in the pocket of his pajama 
jacket, and his first task in the morning 
was to take them to Pittland, where 
he cashed them at a bank in which he 
was known, receiving a cashier’s check 
in payment, This he deposited to his 
own credit in the Dalton bank, and, 
drawing several smaller checks against 
it, cashed them and carried the pro- 


ceeds to his client. He had decided to 


keep the nature and source of Mor- 
row’s income from the knowledge of 


the local bank as long as he could. It 
was safer that—well, that anybody in 
the bank who might be curious about 
such things should suspect Enoch Mor- 
row of keeping large sums of ready 
money in his house, than that it should 
be known definitely how many and 
what sort of securities he hoarded 
there. 

Morrow irritably deferred the ques- 
tion of the safe-deposit box when Sin- 
gleton reopened that discussion, and the 
lawyer was forced to leave the matter 
as it stood. Concerned as he was, after 
the first shock of his discoveries, he 
gradually took a more cheerful view 
of the situation as the days passed and 
nothing further developed. 
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And then, just as. he was beginning to 
believe that one failure had been 
enough to convince Phil Hobart of the 
folly of theft, he came into the bank 
and found Phil in conference with the 
sales agent of the Acme Burglar Alarm 
Company. There would have been 
nothing particularly significant in that, 
since the bank was constantly under 
solicitation from half a dozen similar 
concerns, had it not been for the rather 
striking coincidence that an Acme sys- 
tem had been installed in Enoch Mor- 
row’s house. 

And even that eloquent circumstance 
might have implied nothing especially 
disturbing, since the Acme Company 
did not make a practice of explaining 
one customer’s system to another, had 
it not come to pass that, within ten 
hours, another attempt made to 
break into Morrow’s house. 


was 


CHAPTER III, 


SUCCESS. 


FHS time the thief contrived to avoid 

setting off the alarm. He had 
drawn the catches of the shutters on 
one of the basement windows and man- 
aged to find and short-circuit the pro- 
tecting wires. If Morrow had 
not been guarded by the keener hearing 
of a drowsing puppy the robber might 
have accomplished his purpose. 


Enoch 


As it 
was the furious uproar with which Hap 
signified his suspicions sufficed to scare 
him away, although he lingered long 
enough for Enoch Morrow to catch a 
glimpse of him as he fled across the 
garden at the rear of the house, and 
to follow him with a from the 
long-barreled pistol, which he now ex- 
hibited to Peter Singleton as an ordi- 
nary target pistol with a silencing de- 
vice screwed to its muzzle. 

“T missed him, of course,” he said 
testily. “If I'd had the left hand to 
hold the gun it would have been differ- 
ent. I used to be a pretty fair shot 
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with it before—before my accident. 
I’m not so very bad with my right, but 
it was pretty dark, and he was running 
like a rabbit. I don’t think he'll come 
back for more.” 

“TI hope not.” Singleton scowled. 
“But if you’d come straight down to 
the bank now and rent that box I’d 
feel safer about you.” 

“Pshaw! You're obsessed with the 
idea, Singleton. It isn’t the fact that 
I’ve got a little money on hand here 


- that attracts these thieves; it’s the same 


old silly tradition that a man who lives 
alone and keeps out of the public eye 
must necessarily be a miser. If I rented 
fifty deposit boxes and advertised the 
fact in the papers, with affidavits from 
the bank, it would only serve to con- 
vince the rascals that ] was trying to 
draw a herring across the trail. You 
talk as if the burglar worked in the 
bank, where he’d be sure to know it if 
I rented a box there. Bank’s don’t ad- 
vertise their customer’s affairs, as a 
rule.” 

“No, but a thing like that gets about 
in a town like this,’ persisted Peter. 
“You’d be surprised how quickly peo- 
ple would hear it.” 

“Well, I’m not going to do it, any- 
way.” Morrow’s tone was irritable. 
“Don’t pester me about it, Singleton. 
I’m not a well man, and I can’t endure 
opposition. I'll tell you something else. 
I—I sather enjoy these attempts. I’m 
not afraid, now. I look forward to 
them. They’re a break in the dead 
monotony for me. And with Hap, 
here, to give the alarm if the wires 
fail, I’m perfectly competent to take 
care of myself. You don’t know what 
a warming thought that is to a man in 
my condition.” 

Against this attitude Peter Single- 
ton’s arguments made no _ headway. 
Charley Gerrish’s naive suggestion that 
Morrow might profitably employ him 
as a private watchman, if he were will- 
ing to outbid the town for his services, 
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was only a source of amusement to the 
eccentric cripple. 

“T’d feel personally responsible for 
his safety,” he said, chuckling. ‘How 
he ever secured the place is beyond me. 
There never was a less suitable candi- 
date, as far as I can find out.” 

“The fact is that Charley doesn’t 
seem to be good for anything else, and 
nobody else wants this job very much, 
so the board gave it to Charley,” con- 
fessed Peter. “Until you came it was 
just a matter of walking about all 
night, so it wasn’t quite as absurd as 
it sounds. But it’s another reason for 
protecting yourself as much as you can. 
Charley Gerrish isn’t any tower of 
strength.” 

There were clearly defined prints in 
the soft earth of the vegetable beds, 
but neither Gerrish, who helped Sin- 
gleton take plaster-of-Paris casts of the 
clearest ones, nor Peter himself, saw 
just how they could be used to trace 
the thief. For it was manifest at a 
glance to Singleton’s anxious: eye that 
Phil Hobart had not left these tracks 
behind him. The prints were curiously 
broad and blunt; he was at some pains 
to compare the length of his cast with 
a print of Phil’s shoe, secured by guile- 
fully leading that gentleman across a 
rain-softened bit of turf and later ap- 
plying a ruler to the indentations left 
by his shoes. Hobart’s foot was con- 
siderably narrower than that of the 
second intruder on Morrow’s privacy, 
but the significant difference of the 
two prints was in their length. A man 
might wear shoes that were too wide 
for him, if he wanted to confuse the 
trail, but he could hardly squeeze his 
foot into a shoe which was almost an 
inch and a half too short. . Whatever 
might be the case about the first at- 
tempt, Hobart had not been responsible 
for the second, and the knowledge al- 
most consoled Singleton for the evi- 
dence that his client was still in danger. 

But who had made the second at- 

















tempt to break into the Bland place? 
After careful and systematic specula- 
tion, Singleton’s most likely suspect was 
some itinerant yegg who had made good 
time in quitting the neighborhood. 

He had the Hobart house 
ince the first attempt. It seemed to 
hin that his suspicions of Phil would 
reveal themselves against his will if 
he let Jane’s deliberate glance search 


1 
his eyes, and he shrank, too, from the 


avoided 


chance of ‘meeting Vhil in Jane's pres- 
ence. He resented the half brother’s 
attempt most savagely because it risked 
not only his own reputation and liberty, 
but some measure of the girl’s as well. 
With a sister like Jane Hobart, for Phil 
to stoop to a shabby, sordid, cowardly 
crime was infinitely worse, in Peter 
Singleton’s estimate, than for any man 
less singularly blessed in his family con- 
nections. 

In his relief at the evidence of the 
footprints, he went straight to Jane. 
And, perhaps because she avoided the 
topic which everybody else in Dalton 
wanted to discuss with him, he found 
himself talking about it with a freedom 
which was highly unprofessional. 

“He’s unreasonable, you see. He’s 
so morbidly sensitive about his appear- 
ance that he’d rather run the risk of 
having his throat cut by some passing 
yegg than stand the scrutiny of a bank 
cashier. I’ve used every argument I 
can think of to persuade him, but he 
won’t even listen. I’m worried about 
him—more than ever now that he’s got 
the idea he’s a match for any crook 
alive.” 

“Well, perhaps he is.” Jane smiled 
slowly at the wall. “You don’t know 
that he’s so helpless a& he seems, do 
you?” 

“No. But a left-handed man who’s 
only got his right hand to shoot with, 
and who has to aim with his right eye, 
too, can’t be very dangerous behind a 
gun. And, of course, if it came to hand- 
grips, a child could manage him.” 
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Peter scowled. “I wish he’d listen to 
reason and have somebody sleep in the 
house—even if it were only Charley 
Gerrish. But he won’t.” 

“Perhaps he’s more afraid of the 
guard than of a possible thief,” she sug- 
“It would-be easier for a 
servant to rob him than for somebody 
who had to get in past the wires and the 
dog. 1’m not sure but he’s right about 
it, keter. Anyway, it’s his affair, after 
all. If he wants to get himself killed, 
he’s a perfect right to risk it. There’s 
no reason why you should hold your- 
self responsible for his safety.” 

“No—except that I rather like him 
and feel sorry for him. And, to be 
mercenary, he’s the best client I’ve got. 
I’d hate to lose him,” 

“Well, perhaps you won't.” She 
changed the subject, and Peter reluc- 
tantly let it drop. There was no one else 
with whom he dared talk about Mor- 
row, and the topic also ministered pleas- 
antly to his sense of self-importance. 


A 
gested slowly. 


He went home thinking over Jane’s 
casual suggestion concerning Morrow. 
After all, he knew practically no more 
concerning the man than did the rest 
of Dalton. Who was Enoch Morrow? 
What had he been in the days before 
the accident, to which he referred so 
vaguely and hesitantly, had left him a 
maimed and crippled wreck? Why had 
he no kin to care for him, no friends 
to stand by him, no enemies, even, to 
pursue him into this drowsy little town 
he had chosen as his retreat? 

It occurred to Peter Singleton that 
hardly anybody lives so much for and 
by himself that he can drop out of his 
accustomed place unnoticed. A man 
of Morrow’s quality, educated, intel- 
ligent, obviously accustomed to the best 
that the world could offer, possessed of 
a fairly large quantity of capital, would 
be missed by those who knew him. He 
would inevitably have formed ties of 
blood or friendship or hostility which 
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would link his life into those of other 
men. How did it happen that he could 
come to Dalton from nowhere in par- 
ticular and settle down openly in a 
gossiping little village, where every 
man’s affairs are his neighbor’s talk, and 
still have no lingering connection with 
the place and people and life he had 
left behind? 

Morrow had been in Dalton for more 
than two months. During that time he 
had not received a single letter or tele- 
gram or telephone communication from 
out of town. This was common knowl- 
edge. The clerks in the post office 
talked; the telegraph agent, when con- 
sulted, declared that no message had 
come for Morrow over his wires, the 
two girls who manipulated the plugs 
of the local telephone switchboards 
vouched willingly for the fact that no 
long-distance calls had come for the 
new resident. Peter Singleton was not 
given to gossip, and yet these things 
were known to him as to every one else 
in the village. It was odd, he thought, 
as he pursued the train of reflection 
which Jane Hobart’s chance words had 
set in motion, that no hint of his pre- 
vious existence had followed Enoch 
Morrow into Dalton. 

A man of more commonplace appear- 


‘ance might have come and gone unno- 


ticed, perhaps; but Morrow was an 
unforgettable figure, with his misshapen 
body, his uneven, limping legs, his miss- 
ing arm and eye, his stained cheeks. 
Wherever he had been men would have 
observed him curiously, would remem- 
ber him. To have broken as completely 
as he seemed to have done with what- 
ever history lay behind him was some- 
thing of an achievement, supposing it 
to be intentional, or almost:a miracle, 
if he had not deliberately schemed to 
bring it to pass. 

He ventured to drop a casual ques- 
tion or two when he saw Morrow again. 
But he was instantly rebuffed and re- 
buked in a fashion which effectively 
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prevented any return to that form of 
inquiry. 

“TI came here because I wanted to 
be let alone, and I intend to be just 
that. I can pay for it, and I mean to 
have it, Singleton. I suppose your vil- 
lagers would suffocate if they were pre- 
vented from discussing other people’s 
business, but I don’t intend to tolerate 
any prying on your part You're in 
my employ. And one condition of that 
employment is that you respect my 
confidences and spare me the annoy- 
ance of intrusion on my privacy or 
past, from yourself, first of all and 
most of all. If the terms don’t please 
you i 

Peter hastened to apologize. “I 
didn’t mean to pry, sir. It occurred 
to me that possibly you might be able 
to shed a little light on these attempts 
to rob you, if you cared to go back 
a bit. It struck me that somebody 
might have followed you here—we 
Dalton people are rather inclined to 
blame these crimes on outsiders for the 
sake of our own law-abiding reputa- 
tion, you see, and that thought led me 
to wonder whether you a 

“Well, you may continue to wonder, 
then.” Morrow was plainly angry. 
“You're like all the rest of them, Single- 
ton. Just because I have lost an arm 
and an eye and a few other things, 
you’re convinced that I’m an ex-pirate, 
retired from the Spanish Main to en- 
joy my bloodstained doubloons. You 
expect me to be followed by a troop 
of my late accomplices, wearing cut- 
lasses and swearing bloody sea oaths. 
I can’t make you understand that it’s 
exactly that sort of thing which drove 
me into this hermit’s existence.” He 
hesitated a moment. “Why on earth 
you should imagine yourself warranted 
in suggesting that I’m in hiding from 
the vengeance of some persistent, 
stealthy enemy ?” 

“T’m very sorry, sir. 
derstand, now.” Peter 








TI think I un- 
Singleton 











poured diplomatic oil on the rising 
waters, and the sitbject dropped. 

But he remembered that it was Mor- 
row’s suggestion and not his that had 
given rise to the possibility of his being 
in hiding from inexorable, pursuing 
foes. The chance shot had found the 
target. Enoch Morrow had resented, 
not the intrusion on his personal con- 
but the fact that Singleton’s 
guess had come uncomfortably close 
to the truth. He was afraid of some- 
body. He was here to hide. And his 
stubborn unwillingness to leave the 
grounds was not due to his shyness, as 
he claimed, but to his terror of a chance 
recognition 

Singleton was curiously sure of his 
hypothesis. And his mind persistently 
returned to the baffling puzzle of his 
client’s past, rather than to the problem 
of protecting that client against attack. 
It was Morrow who had talked of ex- 
pirates and pursuing vengeance, not 
Singleton. The exaggeration did not 
veil the fact that there was something 
on his conscience which ministered to 
his fears. 

Contrary to his habit, Singleton in- 
dulged his curiosity a little. He took 
from his files the two letters he had 
received from Morrow before the crip- 
ple’s arrival in Dalton and studied them 
narrowly. The first one, written from 
a Pittland hotel, merely asked the rental 
of the Bland house. It was typed, on 
hotel stationery, and the signature was 
written in a nondescript feminine hand, 
with a tiny initial below it. The second, 
also on hotel paper and typed and 
signed in much the same fashion, had 
been mailed in Lakeport. It accepted 
the terms and inclosed a bank draft 
for the year’s rental, ending with the 
announcement that the writer would 
arrive by such and such a train on a 
specified date, and asking that certain 
minor matters such as fuel and water 
and housecleaning should be attended 
to before then. 


cerns, 
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There was nothing here to afford 
much illumination. Singleton guessed 
that both letters had been typed by 
public stenographers in the respective 
hotels, and that the signatures had been 
written by these typists. Perhaps, by 
making inquiry at the bank which had 
sent the draft and the hotels at which 
Morrow had stopped, he might learn a 
little more about his puzzling client, but 
he had no intention of doing anything 
so foolish, As Morrow bluntly had 
declared, it was no affair of his to 
ferret into the cripple’s past. And 
Singleton was too weil content with the 
revenue from Morrow’s demands on 
his time to risk forfeiting the connec- 
tion for the sake of idle curiosity. 

But the conviction took root in his 
mind that Morrow’s impatient remark 
had held far more truth than the 
speaker had intended. He was oddly 
certain that Morrow was in hiding from 
something more formidable than the 
curious stares of strangers. 

The theory grew upon him when he 
found himself under interrogation by 
a new boarder at Mrs. Jarvey’s, who 
took rather obvious pains to strike up 
an acquaintance with him, and who 
diplomatically ied up to the topic of 
Enoch 
thereafter. 

Singleton studied this man narrowly. 
He gave the name ef Porson, and ac- 
counted for his presence in Dalton by 
declaring that he was looking for a 
small farm on which to settle with his 
family. He substantiated this state- 
ment by inspecting a number of prop- 
erties in the neighborhood, none of 
which wholly satisfied him, he said. But 
Singleton’s speedily made 
light of the excuse. Porson was here 
to spy on Enoch Morrow and for no 
other reason. He became convinced of 
this when the man tried to lead him into 
discussing his client. 

“This is a regular little town,” said 
Porson, after Peter had declined the 


Morrow as soon as _ possible 
if 


suspicions 





fat, black cigar he offered. “Watering 
trough and soldiers’ monument and vil- 
lage green and everything. I hear 
you’ve even got a hermit or miser or 
something. What about that?” 

“T don’t know of anybody answering 
that description,” said Peter coldly. 

“Sure you do—name’s Morrow or 
something like it. They tell me he 
keeps a million or two in his cellar and 
sleeps on a mattress stuffed with bills. 
Anything in it?” 

“A lot of nonsense is in it,” said 
Peter. “Mr. Morrow’s just an invalid 
who lives a rather lonesome life. The 
rest is silly gossip.” He rose and was 
about to get away from the inquisition 
when it occurred to him that he might 
possibly learn something of interest by 
submitting a little longer. He grinned. 
“Tt’s the way of all small communities 
to chatter about strangers. Probably 
people are saying that you’re here to 
rob the bank or start a trolley line. 
Unless Dalton knows everything about 
a person the tongues are apt to wag 
a good deal—and what isn’t known can 
be invented.” 

“That’s right. I’ve been up against 
that myself,” said Porson, stretching 
his legs out in front of him and thrust- 
ing the tips of his fingers into the 
trouser pockets which were stretched 
tightly and flatly against his cushioned 
thighs. He was solidly built rather than 
fat; a short-necked, pugnacious-looking 
fellow of fifty or so, with a blue shadow 
darkening his chin and jowls where the 
black beard showed through the shaven 
skin. His voice was harsh and heavy, 
and he had a trick of ending a remark 
with a short, grunting laugh which Pe- 
ter found queerly unpleasant. “This 
Morrow ought to print the story of his 
life in the IVeekly Blab, and let it go 
at that. Letting people talk the way 


they talk about him is just encouraging 
some yegg to come along and shake him 
down. Where does he come from, any- 
way?” 
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Peter checked the dis- 
After all, why not tell the 
“He came from Lakeport, I 


ge, AE 
claimer. 
truth? 
believe.” 

Porson displayed interest. ‘“‘Lake- 
port? Why, I used to live there myself. 
I might know him, by sight. They tell 
me he’s all smashed up. Got his right 
arm cut off and lost an eye or two in 
a train wreck or something ‘i 

“T don’t know about the wreck part 
of it, but he’s lost his left arm and eye,” 
said Singleton. “He’s pretty well 
banged up generally. But if you think 
you know him, I'll ask him i 

“No, never mind about that.” Por- 
son’s haste amused Singleton. “I'd 
only know him by sight, at the best of 
it. I don’t know anybody named Mor- 
row. I was just interested in a gen- 
eral way. But, say, maybe you could 
tip me off to a good little farm proposi- 
tion. I’m looking for “ 

Singleton listened to his description 
of the property he desired, restraining 
an impulse to grin in his face. He had 
changed the subject too abruptly. After 
making his escape from the tiresome 
recital of agricultural details he called 
Morrow on the phone and secured per- 
mission to come over to the Bland house 
at once. 

“There’s a man down at my boarding 
house who displays so much curiosity 
about your affairs that I thought you 
might care to know about it,” he said, 
when he faced the cripple in the dim 
library. Poor as the light was, it suf- 
ficed to show him the involuntary con- 
traction of Morrow’s muscles. And the 
invalid’s voice was patently under some 
stress of restraint when he answered: 

“What’s he like? Is he—describe 
him for me, Singleton.” 

Singleton complied, taking pains to 
speak casually. He detected relief in 
Morrow’s tone when he had finished. 

“T don’t know any man answering 
that description. Probably he’s just 


























another he-gossip. What did you tell 
him about me? Anything?” 

“I never discuss any of my clients,” 
said Peter. “I let him talk, that’s all.” 

“That’s a good rule, speaking gen- 
erally. But it has its drawbacks. It 
might let false impressions get a start, 
when a little blunt frankness would 
kill them. When people ask you about 
me I wish you'd tell them simply that 
I’m from Chicago, where I used to be 
in the chemical line, until I had an 
explosion which blew me pretty well 
to pieces. That will satisfy the idly 
curious, and I’ve concluded that it’s 
better to give them something positive 
than to leave them to invent their own 
explanations.” 

“There’s something. in that,” agreed 
the lawyer. “I'll tell Charley Gerrish 
when I see him. The town will know 
all about it ten hours after Charley 
does.” 

He was not greatly surprised to en- 
counter Porson on his way home. The 
stocky newcomer explained rather gra- 
tuitously that he was merely getting a 
breath of air before bed, and Peter 
nodded gravely. “By the way,” he 
added, as he moved away, “TI find that 
Morrow didn’t come from Lakeport, 
after all. He’s from Chicago.” 

Porson took the news calmly. “Well, 
I wouldn’t know him, then. Did he get 
smashed up in a wreck, like they say 
here, or is that wrong, too?” 

“An explosion in a laboratory, I be- 
lieve. He used to be a chemist.” Sin- 
gleton nodded and moved on to. the 
corner, where he turned aside, waited 
a moment, and then peered cautiously 
along the shadowy street down which 
he had come. Porson’s foreshortened 
figure was dimly visible against the 
feeble radiance of a distant street light, 
and Singleton followed cannily. But 
he wasted his time. Porson did not go 
near the Bland house, and, after a de- 
liberate stroll of half a mile, went back 
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to the boarding house. Peter went to 
bed, rather annoyed with himself. 

For several days Porson continued 
to look about in search of his ideal 
farm, and Singleton came gradually to 
the conclusion that he had permitted 
his imagination to lead him wholly 
astray concerning the mars errand in 
Dalton. He avoided the fellow as much 
as he could, although Porson seemed 
to have taken a fancy to him and per- 
sisted in singling him out for conversa- 
tion whenever occasion offered. On 
Thursday, when Singleton came in for 
his supper, he found another transient 
at Mrs. Jarvey’s, who completely drove 
Porson out of his thoughts. 

He had seen Quade a dozen times. 
The short, slight, wispy man usually 
stopped at Mrs. Jarvey’s for lodging 
or a meal or when he came to 
Dalton, and Singleton knew him casu- 
ally from their previous encounters at 
the table. The sight of him evoked a 
vague anxiety, now. Quade was here 
to examine the state of the Dalton 
bank. If Peter Singleton’s doubts of 
Phil Hobart had any foundation in fact 
the presence of the examiner spelled 
grave danger for Jane’s half brother. 

Singleton meditated deliberately 
over the matter, inclined to suspect his 
Mental processes since his mistake con- 
cerning Porson. In the end, however, 
he strolled around to the Hobart house 
after supper, and, for once, had almost 
as little to say as Jane herself. They 
sat before the fire, each silent and 
thoughtful. It occurred to Peter that 
most girls would have felt it necessary 
to manufacture conversation. Jane Ho- 
bart’s ability to endure a silence was 
one of her extraordinary traits. He 
liked it. People who insisted on chat- 
tering merely to avoid such pauses as 
this were certain to be tiresome, sooner 
or later. He fancied that a man would 
be very slow indeed to tire of Jane’s 
company. 

Phil came through the room and 


two 
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nodded carelessly to Singleton, the 
effect of slightly hostile patronage more 
noticeable than ever. Peter understood 
why Hobart did not like him. Most 
men are so constituted that they cannot 
help a certain hostility toward those 
who have helped them out of difficulties. 
Hobart knew that Peter Singleton saw 
through him. The fact that Singleton 
had rescued him from his unlucky es- 
capade in Lakeport, years before, did 
not altogether blame him for feeling so. 
In Phil’s place, he thought, he would 
probably have had the same attitude. 

But to-night, instead of merely re- 
turning the careless greeting in kind, 
he stopped Hobart with a word. 

“Saw a friend of yours, just now, 
Phil.” 

“Who?” Hobart half turned. 

“Quade. He’s stopping at Mrs. Jar- 
vey’s to-night, so I suppose you'll see 
him bright and early in the morning.” 

He spoke with a carefully casual 
manner, but his eyes searched Hobart’s 
profile for the faintest sign of con- 
sternation. If Phil were in the sort 
of trouble which is most likely to come 
to young men with a gambling instinct 
and easy access to other people’s money 
the announcement would come as a 
sharp shock which he could hardly pre- 
vent from revealing itself. 

But Phil merely shrugged and went 
on. “That’s so. He’s a bit overdue, 
this time,” he said. “His tone and man- 
ner were utterly free of constraint. 
Peter felt a grateful glow of relief. 
Another reluctantly harbored suspicion 
had been banished. He drew in a long 
breath. 

“You did that very neatly, Peter.” 

He turned sharply at Jane’s unex- 
pected speech, to find her eyes fixed 
on him with the same. hint of under- 
standing and amusement he had learned 
to expect in them. It was disconcert- 


ing to discover, time and again, that 
she had followed his thoughts as ac- 


curately as if they had been put into 
print. 

“Did what?” He tried to look in- 
nocent, but he could feel his cheeks 
grow warmer under the level, friendly 
eyes. 

Jane laughed. 

“Oh, Peter—you always try to be 
properly mysterious, don’t you? Did 
you really think I didn’t understand 
that bit of strategy? You might as 
well have said: ‘Phil, Quade’s going 
over your books to-morrow, so that 
you’d better be sure they’re in order, 
and if you’ve been embezzling a few 
millions it would be just as well to put 
them back in time!’ Why, I half ex- 
pected Phil to see through you. You’ve 
been worrying about him for quite a 
while, haven’t you?” 

“No.” Peter tried to carry it off, 
met her eyes, and surrendered. “Well, 
I have. I know it’s silly, but——” 

“Tt isn’t silly at all. It’s fine of you. 
It’s one of the things I’ve always liked 
about you. You don’t like Phil and 
he doesn’t like you, and yet you’re hon- 
estly anxious to keep him from getting 
into another scrape.” 

“Another scrape? I don’t 

“Oh, please, Peter! Don’t be pro- 
fessional with me. I know all about 
that affair in Lakeport, when you came 
to the rescue. Phil isn’t very much 
better at hiding things from me than 
you are. It’s because I know about 
that that I’ve liked your being anxious 
about him. Don’t you see?” 

“You’re dangerous.” Peter wagged 
his head. “It isn’t right for anybody 
to be able to see through an inch of 
ivory skull the way you do, Jane.” 

She laughed, low in her throat and 
softly, as she always did. “I wish I 
could do that, Peter. I’d find the an- 
swer to more riddles than I do. I'd 
know why your friend Morrow picked 
out Dalton to hide in, and what he’s 
afraid of, or whom, for instance. And 
I’d know why Phil takes such a queer 














interest in him, too—why he prowls 
around that house night after night, 
when everybody else in town is asleep. 
I'd know ” she stopped suddenly. 
“Peter, please forget what I’ve been 
saying. I’m so worried about it all 
that I—I id 

Peter had never seen her like this. 
Her normal attitude of detachment had 
vanished in the course of her speech. 
She was suddenly a different creature 
from the calm, indolently affable girl 
he knew—and infinitely more appealing 
in her distress than she had ever been 
in her wonted self-sufficiency. 

“I can’t forget it, Jane,” he said 
gravely, “but I can do something better 
than that. I can help you answer all 
those questions. And I’m going to. 
Something’s wrong, and we're going to 
put it right, between us. Tell me what 
you know and I'll try to patch it to- 
gether with what I’ve picked up.” 

She recovered her self-control as 
quickly as she had lost it. “I don’t 
know anything. I only guess. But ever 
since that man came here Phil has 
been—different. There’s a sort of des- 
peration under that unconcerned air of 
his. 
how or why I’m so sure. He’s been 
queer. He’ll sit over a book and lose 
himself in a kind of misty remoteness. 
And when he does, a look comes into 
his face that frightens me horribly. His 
mouth straightens into an ugly, straight 
line, and his eyes get narrow and hard. 
I—it makes me think of a frozen sort 
of rage. It’s as if he were sitting there 
planning to kill somebody.” 

“That’s imagination,” he cut in 
quickly. “Phil isn’t that sort. He’s 
probably in some money trouble, and 
the fact that Morrow came here about 
the time Phil began to worry is just 
a coincidence. As for Morrow’s choos- 
ing Dalton, there’s nothing so mysteri- 
ous about that. It’s a pleasant town, 








near enough to Lakeport and Pittland to 
be convenient, and far enough away to 
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be secluded. As for Phil’s interest in 
him, that’s susceptible to several explan- 
ations, the most likely one being mere 
curiosity. I don’t think there’s any con- 
nection between them. There couldn’t 
be.” 

She shook her head. “You're build- 
ing on reason, the way men always do. 
I’m going on something that’s harder 
to deceive—intuition or instinct or tele- 
pathy—whatever you choose to call it. 
All women have more or less of it, and 
I seem to have more rather than less, 
I don’t know why I know that Phil is 
thinking about Morrow when he goes 
off into one of those spells of abstrac- 
tion, but I do know it. And it frightens 
me—horribly. I think I’m fonder of 
Phil than if he were a full brother. 
And I can’t help—as I’ve helped before. 
I tried that. He just laughs when I 
offer to lend him money. Oh, Peter, 
it’s been good to tell you. I’ve worn 
out my own brain on it, I’m afraid. 
What do you know about Morrow?” 
Her tone changed abruptly. “Who is 
he? Where does he come from?” 

“He says he’s from Chicago and that 
he used to be a chemist. He was hurt 
in an explosion in a laboratory. He— 
he’s comfortably off, I think, but not 
terribly rich. That’s all I know about 
him, really. Except that he—he seems 
to be afraid of something. I feel that, 
whenever I’m with him, as you feel 








Phil’s mental state. But what he’s 
afraid of, I don’t know, unless it’s bur- 
glars.” 


“Perhaps it’s Phil,” she whispered. 
“T’ve thought, sometimes a 

“That’s nonsense. Don’t even think 
of it. If he were afraid of Phil he’d 
never have come here in the first place, 
and he certainly wouldn’t stay. There’s 
nothing to keep him 

“That’s ‘reasoning, again. I know 
you can make it sound absolutely con- 
vincing, but underneath my _ reason 
there’s something that makes me sure 
” Abruptly she stopped; then: 
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“Why does Phil keep going there late 
at night? I’ve followed him four times, 
now—at two or three in the morning. 
He walks around the wall, often several 
times, stopping every now and then to 
look. through the pickets above the 
bricks. He carries a revolver, too. I’ve 
seen him put it into his pocket before 
he starts. I . 

All Peter Singleton’s suspicions be- 
caine certainties, now. Jane loyally did 
not even harbor the obvious explana- 
tion of the puzzle. Phil was her 
brother. She could imagine him medi- 
tating murder, possibly, but only for 
some strong and not wholly discredit- 
able motive. The idea that he was 
merely contemplating a sordid robbery, 
with a helpless cripple as his victim, 
did not occur to her. It was queer, he 
thought, how a woman’s intelligence 
ceased to function the moment her emo- 
tions were involved. Jane would have 
drawn the obvious inference about any 
other man in Phil’s position, and drawn 
it more quickly and surely than a man 
would have, but because she loved Phil, 
he was incapable, in her sight, of stoop- 
ing to shabbiness as well as crime. 

“T know you think it’s just a mad 
idea of getting money,” she said, inter- 
rupting his meditation with her old, un- 
canny accuracy. “You guess that Phil’s 
in some money scrape at the bank and 
conclude that he’s planning to steal it 
from Morrow. If you could feel the 
truth, as a woman does, you’d know 
that it couldn’t possibly be that. If 
Phil were that kind of a coward and 
cad, do you think he could hide it from 
me? Not for an instant. I know he 
isn’t. So I don’t confuse my thoughts 
with impossibilities. It’s something 
else.” 

“T hope so, anyway.” He knew bet- 
ter than to pretend to agree with her. 
“T’ll try to find out from Morrow, in 
the morning. If there’s anything be- 
tween him and Phil I ought to be able 





, to surprise it out of him. But I think 





we’re both making too much of some 
very inconclusive circumstances. One 
thing: You know I’m with you, don’t 
you?” 

She laughed softly as he rose. 
“Haven't I just been telling you that 
I know things like that ever so much 
more surely than the things I learned 
in school?” She gave his hand a quick, 
frank pressure, like a man’s handgrip. 
“I’m as sure that you're on my side, 
Peter, as J am that Phil isn’t a cheap, 
contemptible thief. And I’m sure in 
exactly the same way.” 

He went out, warmed by her tone and 
the straight honesty of her eyes, but 
more troubled than ever over Phil. Her 
certainty that she read her brother’s 
character truly did not convince him. 
He distrusted the tradition of feminine 
intuition. His legal experience had 
brought him into touch with too many 
illustrations of its fallibility. She was 
merely reasoning back from her affec- 
tion. She loved Phil. That proved he 
wasn’t capable of something wholly 
base—according to her system of rea- 
soning. Peter Singleton knew that it 
was a fallacy. Many a splendid woman 
has wasted her love on an _ utterly 
worthless man, has clung to her blind 
faith in him through hideous disillu- 
sions, has died believing what all other 
people knew to be a pitiful lie. 

Peter could not quite believe that 
Phil Hobart was a potential burglar, 
even now. But he based his few re- 
maining doubts chiefly on the folly of 
the attempt. Phil was too sensible not 
to realize the practical impossibility of 
getting into Morrow’s house without be- 
ing caught, either by the net of alarm 
wires, or the_still more sensitive ear 
of the dog who stood guard behind 
them. He would know better than to 
try such a desperate expedient, how- 
ever willing he might be to steal from 
a man like Morrow. 

He went back to Mrs. Jarvey’s in- 
tending to go out again later in the 

















night and watch Morrow’s house for 
himself. If Phil meant to risk it he 
would try to break in to-night. To- 
morrow, with Quade going over the 
bank’s affairs, it would be too late. Sin- 
gleton reasoned that Phil would have 
satisfied any sudden need of funds by 
“borrowing” from the bank and hoping 
to replace what he took in time to avoid 
detection. He would not turn to bur- 
glary until he had taken the easier and 
safer means at his command. But with 
an examination in near prospect and the 
certainty of exposure looking him be- 
tween the eyes, he would probably 
snatch even at this hope of escape. 

Realizing that a midnight vigil in the 
keen air would prove rather chilly, he 
changed into warmer clothing and 
waited until close on midnight, when 
old Murfree, who read in bed, put out 
his light and made it safe to slip past 
his door on the way to the stairs. Sin- 
gleton did not care to have his noc- 
turnal wanderings known in the house. 
He meant to slip out quietly and to let 
himself in with his latchkey when he 
returned, without attracting the atten- 
tion of any of his fellow boarders. But 
luck was against him. Just as he 
opened the front door he found himself 
facing Porson, whose burly figure 
barred his way, and whose heavy voice 
greeted him loudly by name. 

“Kind of late for you, ain’t it, Single- 
ton? What’s the excitement?” 

Peter thought fast. It was impossi- 
ble to disclaim any intention of going 
out and hope to slip away unperceived 
when this tiresome fellow had gone to 
sleep. He had on his overcoat and hat, 
and even Porson would suspect all the 
more if he turned back now. 

“Forgot something at my office,” he 
said brusquely. “Excuse me—got to 
hurry.” 


“That’s too bad. But it’s a great 


night for a walk. Say, I guess I’ll just 
stroll along with you. I ain’t sleepy yet, 
and I need exercise.” 
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He dropped in step beside Peter, who 
strode along at the top of his speed, 
raging at the meddlesome stranger who 
had upset his plans, and trying to 
think of some way of- getting rid of 
him. In this fashion they covered the 
distance to the office, where Singleton, 
perforce, had to go through the motions 
of entering and attending to his ficti- 
tious errand. To his vast relief Porson 
decided to stay outside. 

“T’ll wait down here for you,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully. 

Peter kept his temper with an effort. 
“Better not. I’ll take me quite a while, 
an hour, anyway, and maybe two.” 

“All right, then. I’ll just mosey back 
alone. So long.” Porson threw away 
the tattered stub of his cigar and moved 
off, whistling discordantly. Peter 
climbed the creaking wooden stairs, un- 
locked his door, and switched on the 
desk light. It was just as well to leave 
that lighted window to vouch for him 
in case Porson should decide to come 
back. He locked the door again and 
crept back to the street. 

It seemed deserted, but just as he 
had left the shelter of the doorway 
Charley Gerrish rounded the corner 
and hailed him. He stopped and waited 
for the watchman to come up. 

“T thought it was you, Peter. I guess 
you forgot to switch off your light, 
didn’t you?” 

Peter looked up, controlling his an- 
noyance. “So I did. Much obliged, 
Charley. I'll go back and put it out.” 

He ran up the stairs, extinguished the 
light, and came down again, to find 
Gerrish waiting for him. “I’m going 
your way, and I thought I’d wait. It 
gits mighty lonesome, walkin’ around 
all night, ’thout a soul to talk to.” 

Fuming inwardly, Peter was obliged 
to saunter four squares out of his way, 
rather than risk rousing Gerrish’s curi- 
osity. The watchman was pathetically 
delighted to have company for even so 
short a section of his nightly patrol. 
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He hesitated as they reached the cor- 
ner where their paths diverged. Peter, 
eager to get to the Bland house, mut- 
tered an abrupt good night and was 
turning away when the constable 
dropped a wheedling hand on his sleeve. 

“Wait a spell, Peter, won't you? I 
git so all-fired lonesom>, nights——~” 

“Sorry, Charley, but I ought to be 
in bed right now. I’m tired.” 

“T was goin’ to say ’t if Mister Mor- 
row was only a mite more sociable I’d 
make out better. He’s the only man in 
town exceptin’ me that ever goes out 
reel late. But he won't talk+to a fel- 
ler.” 

Peter checked his impatient move- 
ment to escape. “You say that Mr. 
Morrow out at night—late? 
You’ve seen him?” 

Gerrish, plainly delighted at the suc- 
cess of his gambit, nodded importantly. 

“‘Ain’t much goes on in Dalton after 
midnight that I don’t know about,” he 
declared. “I c’d tell you some right 
funny things if I was a mind to, about 
foiks that hold their heads mighty high. 
But I ain’t one to spread scandal. 
Never was. About Mr. Morrow, now 
—they ain’t no harm in him bein’ out 
f’r a breath o’ air, no matter if it’s 
two or three in the mornin’. The way 
he’s crippled up, it ain’t noways queer 
that he don’t hanker to go walkin’ in 
daytime, when folks would see him and 
mebbe stare, and some fresh fool might 
take a notion to git funny. Only he 
didn’t need to be shy any o’ me, the way 
he’s been. I ain’t cur’ous. An’ we c’d 
ha’ be’n comp’ny f’r each other. But 
minute he sees me he slides off ’n’ into 
some side street. Done it only to-night. 
Cur’ous cuss, ain’t he?” 

Peter frowned. If Enoch Morrow 
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chose to walk abroad by night it wasn’t 
remarkable, as Gerrish said, and, know- 
ing the constable’s penchant for chat- 
ter, it was still less remarkable that he 
should take pains to avoid Gerrish’s 
society. 


And yet it was queer that he 
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should go out, a prey to terror of the 
darkness, as he certainly was. <A 
thought struck Singleton. 

“I suppose he finds that his dog is 
company enough, Charley. He’s a si- 
lent sort.” 

“Heh!” Gerrish wheezed a_ short 
laugh. “He don’t take his dog with 
him, I reckon he figgers it ain’t safe 
to leave the house empty, an’ all that 
money hid there.” 

Peter’s scowl deepened. ‘That's 
nonsense, Charley. Don’t go spread- 
ing that silly notion. First thing you 
know some fool wili believe it and try 
to rob the poor old fellow.” 

“Shucks.” Gerrish wagged his head. 
“Tt ain’t my notion. Everybody says 
so. Feller ’t lives the way he does, I 
say, is bound to git robbed some time. 
Jest plain temptin’ providence, I call 
it.” 

He trudged into the shadows, whis- 
tling lugubriously. Peter, in his relief 
at being free at last, scarcely waited for 
him to turn the first corner before he 
started toward the Bland house. His 
anxieties came back to him as he hur- 
ried through the silent streets. If 
everybody was so cocksure that Mor- 
row kept money hidden in his lonely 
house it was almost a miracle that he 
hadn’t been robbe® before now. And, 
with Phil Hobart facing disgrace and 
perhaps prison for want of a few thou- 
sands, the common belief in Enoch 
Morrow’s wealth was a glittering lure, 
at the very least. He was so intent on 
his dismal meditations that it did not 
occur to him to make sure that no one 
followed him. He turned aside imto 
the lane which separated the unfriendly 
brick-and-picket wall surrounding the 
Bland house from the adjacent prop- 
erty, and made a swift, cautious circuit 
of the grounds, peering through the 
pickets at the silent, dim lawn and 
garden. 

Peter was a little troubled as he real- 
ized that he could not possibly watch 





















the premises adequately. He paused 
and reasoned with himself. A robber, 
amateur or professional, would be 
pretty sure to approach the house from 
the rear, not only because the chance 
of being seen by a straggling passer-by 
would be less, but also because the light 
in the one unshuttered window showed 
that the single occupant of the house 
was at the front. He decided to keep 
an eye on the back garden, therefore, 
and stood in the shadow of an opposite 
wall, straining his eyes and ears for 
the least hint of an intruder. It was 
a momentous decision. If he had 
watched the front instead 

He stayed there tilk the first lessen- 
ing of the darkness in the east warned 
him that it soon would be dawn. Then, 
numb and stiff from his vigil, but 
cheered by its barrenness of result, he 
went home. A persistent tapping on his 
door woke him at seven, and he strug- 
gled back to wakefulness at the expense 
of a considerable effort. Mrs. Jarvey’s 
thin, plaintive voice came through the 
panels, announcing that he was wanted 
on the telephone. He hurried into his 
clothes and came to the instrument. 

“That you, Singleton? This is 
Hawley. I’m up here at Morrow’s 
place, and I’d like to have you come 
up as quick as you can, Aunt Salina 
couldn’t get in when she came this 
morning, and she told us about it. We 
broke in the door and found Morrow’s 
dog shot half to pieces in the hall, and 
Morrow himself dead in his chair with 
a bullet through his head.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
PORSON’S IDEA. 


NOCH MORROW might have been 
asleep in his deep, high-backed 
chair. It was hard to believe that he 
was dead, so natural was the position 
of his maimed body, so peaceful the 
relaxation of his twisted limbs. The 
blue-tinted lens masked the eyes; the 
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collar of the bath robe muffled the 
throat and chin, and the right hand lay 
on the arm of the chair in exactly the 
way in which Peter Singleton had seen 
it when he had talked with Morrow 
in this room. His first thought, now, 
was that Hawley, whose title of chief 
of police was chiefly a matter of cour- 
tesy, had been mistaken, and that Mor- 
row was still alive. But the sinister 
mark of the bullet, squarely between 
the eyes, answered that question before 
he put it into words. He did not need 
the evidence of the chilled flesh to con- 
vince him. He turned to Hawley, who 
was clearly feeling his importance over 
the one striking incident of a career 
hitherto undisturbed by anything more 
spectacular than vagrancy and bootleg- 
ging. 

“Have you searched the house? Is 
there anything in the way of a clew?” 

Hawley winked deliberately. “I’m 
not talking yet, but I'll say this much: 
I know who done it. What I want you 
to tell me is whether your client had any 
folks. You might know, I thought.” 

“All I know about him is that he said 
he came from Chicago. He didn’t tell 
me any more than he could help. But 
that doesn’t matter. The important 
thing is to find out whether he’s been 
robbed. He had a good deal of money 
in the house.” 

“You're sure about that, eh? 
Hawley leaned forward with a touch 
of eagnerness. He was a lank, stoop- 
shouldered man, whose uniform—his 
position as chief did not prevent his 
being obliged to act also as one of the 
two daytime patrolmen—hung loosely 
about him and gave him the appearance 
of some inoffensive clerk masquerading 
in policeman’s clothes. 

“Reasonably - sure. 





” 


He had some- 


thing like a thousand dollars in cash, 
only a few days back, and I think he 
kept a much bigger sum in bonds. We’d 
better have a look for them, first of 
all. 


” 





If we find them 
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“We won’t. The fellow that killed 
him got ’em. But we’ll look, all right, 
as soon as Doc Vermilyea gets home. 
Have to leave things like they are till 
he sees ’em, as coroner.” 

“We can look without disturbing 
anything.” Singleton lifted a metal 
case from the floor at the edge of the 
couch before Hawley could forbid it. 
The lock had been forced by some steel 
instrument, such as a screw driver, the 
marks of which were plainly visible 
on the japanned surface. And the case 
itself was empty. 

“Did he keep ’em in that thing?’ 
Hawley inspected it gravely. 

“f don’t know. I’m not even sure 
that he had them here at all. But if 
he did he’d probably have kept them in 
this. That’s what it was made for. I 
warned him, over and over, that he was 
running a big risk.” 

“Too bad he’s where you can’t tell 
him. you told him so.” Hawley grinned 
at his jest. “Anyway, it don’t matter. 
I know who done it, and we'll have 


him in the lock-up pretty quick. I’m 
just waitin’ to make sure.” 
“Who—who was it?” 
Singleton braced himself for the 


name. It must have been Phil Hobart. 
There was no other possible explana- 
tion for Hawley’s cocksure tone. 

But the officer chuckled knowingly 
and refused to tell. 

“He’s on No. 12,” he said. “We 
found that out right off. She went 
through here at six-thirty, and he got 
on board. She don’t stop this side 0’ 
Lakeport, but we wired ahead to pinch 
this lad at Whitcomb Junction. They’ll 
flag her there and yank him off. We'll 
have him back here before noon. Bill 
Slayton’s gone over in a car to bring 


him back. I guess that’s pretty quick 
o” 


action, eh: 
“What makes you so sure you’ve 

got him—so sure he did it, I mean?” 
“Circumstantial evidence, but good 





enough to go on, just the same. He’s 
been hangin’ around here every night 
for a couple of weeks, and askin’ ques- 
tions that sound mighty funny, after 
this here murder. I was kind of sus- 
picious all the time. Wanted to buy 
a farm! Huh! I asked him, myself, 
whether he figgered on raisin’ alfalfa, 
and he said he wasn’t—because he was 
going to raise horses and didn’t expect 
to grow nothing except hay f’r ’em. 
See what I mean? lt shows he didn’t 
know enough about, farmin’ to under- 
stand that alfalfa’s nothin’ but hay!’ 

Peter felt a crushing weight removed 
from his mind. “Porson! You mean 
he 





“Say, you’re a pretty good guesser 
yourself, ain’t you?” It was plain that 
Hawley had not imagined that he was 
identifying his suspect. “Or maybe you 
know somethin’ else—ceh?” 

Peter hesitated. “It’s true enough 
that he’s asked a good many questions 
about Morrow. And the farm story 
did sound fishy. But that’s not very 
good proof es 

“No, maybe not. But Charley Ger- 
rish saw the feller snoopin’ round this 
place last night. And that ain’t all. 
You know that footprint stunt—the 
time you and Charley took them casts? 
Well, I was noticin’ Porson’s feet only 
yesterday, and they sorta reminded me 
of somethin’—I couldn’t think what, at 
the time. Only when Aunt Salina come 
over to my house this morning it 
popped into my head that it was them 
casts—short and mighty near square 
at the toe. And that ain’t all, either. 
There’s a lot of the same prints, made 
fresh last night, in front o’ the house. 
That’s pretty near good enough for 
a jury, right as she lays.” 

Singleton was obliged to admit that 
it was. He wanted to believe in Por- 
son’s guilt, wanted to so eagerly that 
he distrusted his deductions because of 
that wish. If Porson had killed Mor- 
row, why had Phil Hobart acted so 




















strangely? Why—he tried to put the 
thought out of his mind. Of course, 
Porson had done it. That was so ob- 
vious that even Hawley had been able 
to see it. 

He persuaded the chief to begin a 
systematic search of the house at once, 
instead of waiting for Doctor Vermil- 
yea to arrive. It required only a cur- 
sory glance to discover that, except for 
the library, kitchen, and dining room, 
Morrow had made no use of the prem- 
ises. The big, formal drawing-room 
was just as it had been before Morrow 
had leased the place, its furniture still 
swaddled in dust-cloths, its floor bare, 
its shades drawn behind the closed shut- 
ters. The upstairs rooms were in the 
same condition. Only the library, in 
which he had slept, the bathroom on 
the ground floor, which, in Judge 
Bland’s time, had been used only by 
the servants, and the kitchen and din- 
ing room, showed any signs of Mor- 
row’s occupation. They went over the 
house, however, from cellar to attic, 
on the chance of finding some evidence 
bearing on the case. They found noth- 
ing. 

In the library sheets and blankets had 
been spread on the settee, and a ward- 
robe trunk, which had done duty as a 
bureau, stood open in the passage lead- 
ing to the closed living room beyond the 
inner door. They dragged this into 
the light and went through it deliber- 
ately. 

They found it to contain only some 
linen, bearing no maker’s mark, a few 
pairs of cotton socks, a suit of inex- 
pensive ready-made clothes, from 
which the manufacturer’s labels had 
been removed, and a number of com- 
monplace trifles such as studs and hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves. None of these 
offered any clew whatever to Mor- 
row’s identity. In the bathroom there 
was only the evidence of a few towels, 
purchased, Peter knew, at one of the 
local stores. The kitchen and dining 
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room were equally: barren of illumina- 
tion. 

Hawley put Peter’s thought into 
words as they gave it up. “Blamed if 
it wouldn’t be harder to find out who 
was murdered than who done the mur- 
dering,” he ejaculated. “This fellow 
Morrow cert’nly covered his tracks. 
Looks like he had somethin’ to be afraid 
of, himself.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. There isn’t 
enough property here to cover funeral 
expenses. We don’t have to hunt up 
his heirs. And if you get Porson, may- 
be we can twist some information out 
of him. Perhaps he followed Morrow 
here.” 

“Might have. My idea is he didn’t. 
I think he picked up the dope on him 
when he tried to break in that first 
time, and came back to finish the job 
later on. Fool business to talk the way 
he did, though. That’s going to help 
hang him, if my guess is right.” 

The bell of the telephone on Mor- 
row’s table rang. There was something 
startling in its sudden jangle, here in 
the face of death and crime and mys- 
ter. Peter, who was nearest, lifted 
the receiver. 

“Tt’s for you, chief.” 
to Hawley. 

“Hello, Bill. What’s that? ... 
Got him, did they? Fine! Hustle 
back with him, and look out you don’t 
lose him on the way. Might handcuff 
him to the car, some way. . . 
What? Say that again. . . . 
Gur-reat Grief! . . . You ain’t try- 
in’ to fool with me, are you? I’d take 
*n’—all right, lemme talk to Pitzer, then. 
Hello, chief.” 

There was a long pause, during 
which Hawley’s countenance underwent 
a comic succession of changes, from a 
look of blank incredulity to an expres- 
sion of abject chagrin. 

He shouted into the transmitter an- 


grily: 


He handed it 
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“All right, then— 
to come back here, 
fied. But you tell Li 
to the car, just the same. 
no ch nces just vet while 
10 asc LIANG? yuo B L ivi . 

He slammed the re 


as long as he wants 
everybody’s 
ll to handcuff him 
I ain’t takin’ 


By !” 
) 


satis- 


ceiver on its hook. 
66 


ruiess what!” 

“T give it up.” Peter Singleton was 
f er than his desire 
tion of 
front was a_recrudescent 
Hobart’s sake. If 


back 


curious, but far dee 






to hear the expla Liawley’s 
change of 
anxiety for Jane 
Porson weren't guilty, Phil came 
into the case inevitably. 

“They nabbed this lad all right, over 
to the junction. Dut it turns: “out he’s 
a pl dick from York. 
He’s proved it to Chief Pitzer, anyhow, 
and it might be that he’s on the level 
with it. And that ain’t all. He says 
he knows who pulled off this play, and 
he’s comin’ over here to clear it up. 
I might have knowed it would be that 
way. The only chance I ever got to 
do a real job, some city bull has got to 
butt in and grab the credit! It’d be 
just my luck to have him turn out to 
be what he claims. Darn it!” 

Before Peter could frame a reply 
there was a faint sound in the hall, 
and both men sprang to the door. They 
were in time to see Hap struggle weakly 
to his feet and stand waveringly, his 
tawny head turned toward them with 
a curiously puzzled look in the eyes. 

“By gravy! The pup’s alive, after 
all! I hardly noticed him. Soon as I 
saw the wound I figgered he was done 
for. Here, boy.” He snapped his 
fingers and made a chirping sound with 
his lips. But the dog moved, unsteadily 
toward Peter and whined softly, thrust- 
muzzle against the lawyer’s 
palm. Singleton patted him, examining 
the ugly wound in his head. The shot 
had ploughed a gash along the skull, 
but beyond the loss of blood and the 
concussion of the impact, Hap seemed 
to have escaped. Peter lifted him and 
carried him to the bathroom, where 
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the terrier submitted trustfully to a 
careful cleansing of the wound. 

“IT ought to shave around it,” said 
Peter. “I can’t dress it oe this 
way. Look in that cabinet, will you, 
chief? Maybe there’s a razor there.” 

“There’s one on the window sill,” 
said Hawley. “\Wait a minute.” He 
brought the instrument and looked on 
while Peter expertly the ski 
along the the wound, drew 
them together, and pressed st ark fC) 
adhesive tape to hoid them in pi 
“You're handy with dogs, ain’t 
Look how he lets you hurt him.” 

“Dogs know more than men about 
some things,” Peter. “Hap knows 
I’m trying to help him. I—TI wish I 
hadn’t let him in for this. I picked 
him out for Morrow, you know. I'd 
always wanted him for myself. I guess 
I can have him now. As long as no 
heirs show up 

“Sure. Somebody’s got to take care 
of him. And I guess he’d pick you 
if he had a vote.’ 

The dog walked feebly away from 
them. He went straight to the library. 
Peter knew. Like all his breed, he 
might accept friendship from outsiders, 
but he gave allegiance and love to one 
man and one only. When Enoch Mor- 
row died something died in his dog that 
no amount of .care and kindness ever 
could revive. He watched Hap as the 
dog nosed about the room, waiting for 
him to discover the body of the man 
who centered his canine universe. But 
Hap seemed still dazed by the effect of 
the shot. He nosed the settee and 
whined faintly, pattered off to the 
trunk, and repeated the performance. 
Only after he had made a circuit of the 
room did he approach the chair where 
the body still leaned back against the 
cushions. 

“Watch 
Hawley. 

Peter shook 
lence. 
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him, now,” whispered 
“Think he’ll understand ?” 
his head to ask for st- 


He knew that Hap would under- 

















stand only too well, and suffer more 
than many a human friend could suffer. 
But Hap sniffed at the loose edge of 
the bath robe, nosed the shoe, and drew 
back, the hair on his neck bristling, a 
rumbling growl deep in his throat. His 
teeth showed, flashing and sinister, and 
the lift of his lips changed his nor- 
mally good-humored face into a de- 
moniac image of hate. 

“Still stunned a bit,” Peter whis- 
pered. “I’m glad. It'll be easier for 
him this way.” 

He approached the snarling terrier 
cautiously and spoke to him, dropping 
a hand on his neck. Hap paid no heed. 
He managed a muffled bark or two. 
Peter stooped and lifted him. He 
struggled feebly, still growling, as he 
was carried out of the room. 

“You don’t need me here, now,” said 
Peter. “I’m going to take him back 
to McPhail. Mac can take better care 
of him than I can. I'll be back as 
soon as I’ve fixed him up.” 

He left the animal in charge of the 
horrified breeder, to whom the at- 
tempted killing of a dog like Hap ap- 
peared in the light of a more serious 
crime than the murder of his master. 

“If I had my hands on the toad that’d 
do a thing like that I’d break him in 
small pieces!” he said. “The scurvy 
mucker! A dog like that!” 

“Look out for him for me, will you? 
I’m going to buy him from the estate. 
I always wanted him.” 

“He'll be no good to you, now,” 
said McPhail. “Atl the heart he had 
he wasted on that poor cripple. You'll 
only be tolerated. I’m bound to warn 
you, Pete——” 

“IT know. But I’m going to keep him 
just the same.” 

Peter patted the dog and left. He 
had many things to do before going 
back to the scene of the crime. First 
of all he telephoned to Jane Hobart. 
Phil had to be warned, and there was 
no way of cautioning him directly with- 
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out giving the thing the look of an ac- 


cusation. Besides, he shrank from 
talking to Hobart, lest the man’s voice 
confirm the suspicion which was almost 
a certainty, now. He gave Jane the 
facts briefly. Over the wire he could 
hear the sharp, indrawn sound of her 
breath. 

“I thought I’d better tell you,’ 
said. “You understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes. And thanks, Peter. I—I’m 
counting on you.” 

“You can. Don’t jump at any con- 
clusions, just yet. But—you might tell 
the family. They'll be—interested. If 
you should need me I'll probably be 
up at the Bland house most of the 
morning, or else at my office.” 

He stopped at the boarding*house and 
found Quade at breakfast. An idea 
had come to him. He consulted a list 
of numbers on a slip which he carried 
in his wallet and selected two of them. 
He sat down beside the examiner and 
flung his bombshell of news into the 
midst of the group. An outburst of ex- 
cited comment and question answered 
him, and under cover of the talk he had 
a word or two with Quade, unheard 
by the others. 

“I’m trying to trace a couple of little 
bonds for a client of mine,” he said. 
“T wonder if you’d mind making a note 
of the numbers and keeping an eye out 
for them.” 

“No use—I see too many thousands 
of ’em. And the list of missing Liberty 
Bonds alone is enough to fill a fat 
book.” Quade pushed back his chair. 

“Of course—but these numbers are 
easy to remember. Nos. 33.333 and 
33,334—first 4’s, 1917. You can’t for- 
get ‘em if you try, and I’ve a special 
reason for wanting to trace them pri- 
vately. They’re mighty apt to be some- 
where in town, and they might even 
be at the bank. Mind telling me, if you 
run across ’em?” 

“Irregular, but I don’t see why I 
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shouldn’t.” The examiner rose. “Queer 
thing, this murder. Any clew?”’ 

“Nothing definite. It looks like an 
ordinary robbery. Probably yeggmen 
did it. Morrow practically invited it, 
living the way he did.” Singleton had 
already made up his mind to propound 
this theory as long as it was tenable. 
It might stultify him, when the truth 
came out, but it was better to look 
stupid than to leave room for specula- 
tion closer to the fact. He was on his 
way back to the Bland house when he 
met Phil Hobart. There was no way 
of avoiding a direct encounter. They 
came face to face before either saw 
the other. 

Peter Singleton searched the other 
man’s face with a shrewdly anxious 
glance. And what he saw there trou- 
bled him and relieved him at once. Ho- 
bart showed no sign of guilt or fear. 
There was not the remotest hint of 
either in his look or voice. But there 
was a strange undertone in his greeting 
which worried Peter. He could not 
identify it precisely, but it disturbed 
him. Hobart’s manner was not at all 
that of a thief and murderer facing the 
most dangerous opponent pitted against 
him. But on the other hand it was not 
the way in which an utterly innocent 
man would have looked and spoken. 
There was a nervous excitement plainly 
audible in his voice, a glitter of some- 
thing like a triumph in his eyes. 

“Well, Peter, you spoiled the family 
breakfast with that bit of gory news,” 
he said flippantly. “You were in some- 
thing of a hurry with it, weren’t you?” 

“Not exactly. You see Jane and I 
had been talking about Morrow only 
last night 7 

There was an unmistakable touch of 
alarm in Hobart’s quick question: 

“What did you tell her about him?” 

“Nothing much. I don’t discuss my 
clients’ affairs. And I couldn’t have 





told her a great deal about this one, 
anyway. 


I didn’t know any more about 
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him than she did, for that matter. We 
were just agreeing that it was a risky 
thing for him to stay there alone, that 
way. So, naturally, I thought I’d let 
her know that we’d been right.” 

Again he detected relief in the other 
man’s manner. “Oh, I see. Well, it’s 
a pity, of course, but he certainly 
begged for it. Every tramp that came 
through town must have taken a look 
at the place. Robbed, was he?” 

“If he had anything there to be 
robbed of, yes.” Peter spoke carefully. 
“T never knew whether he kept his 
money there or not. If he did, the 
murderer got it.” 

“Well, let’s hope that it helps to 
catch him. Probably will, too. Those 
fellows give themselves away quicker 
when they have coin than when they’re 
broke. So long. Due at the bank 
right now.” 

He hurried off, leaving Singleton 
more puzzled than ever. “He looked 
—he acted as if he were glad!” The 
thought came to him unbidden. “He 
wasn’t scared a bit till I mentioned 
Jane. And then he only wanted to 
know what I'd told her. Now why? 
I wish I could read such circumstances 
the way some persons do. He was glad 
that Morrow was dead, and worried be- 
cause I’d been telling Jane about him. 
Well, if that means anything it means 
that he’s not the man. [I'll let it go at 
that.” 

He reached the scene of the crime 
in time to witness Doctor Vermilyea’s 
examination. There was a group of 
spectators present, now, gaping men 
who stared curiously at the body and 
spoke to each other in whispers, or 
joked to show how lightly they were 
impressed. The coroner informed them 
that death had been instantaneous. He 
would extract the bullet at his autopsy 
and thus ascertain the caliber of the 
weapon that had fired it. Their pres- 
ence at a formal inquest would be re- 
quired later in the day. Meanwhile 


























the place remained in charge of the 
police. That was all. The spectators, 
brought in by Hawley to view the scene 
so that they might have the dubious 
satisfaction of giving evidence at the in- 
quest and trial, filed out of the house, 
warned by Hawley to keep strictly to 
the flagged walk so that no possible 
footprint should be disturbed. He 
fastened the gate after them and led 
Peter back to the house. 

“One queer thing,” he said, lowering 
his voice: “How did the murderer get 
in? I’ve been over every shutter, and 
there’s no mark on any one of ’em. 
The back and side doors were locked 
and chain-latched, and the alarm con- 
tacts were all in order, too. The win- 
dow in the lib’ry was locked on the 
inside. Funny, ain’t it?” 

“The dog was shot in the hall,” said 
Peter. “That would indicate that the 
man got in through the front door. 
Hap would have run out there to meet 
him, and Morrow, crippled as he was, 
would probably have chosen to stay in 
his chair and take his chance of de- 
fending himself with his gun.” 

“All right. But that don’t explain 
how the feller got in. The front door 
was locked and the alarm contacts set, 
all O. K., when we broke in. We just 
smashed a pane and unlocked the libr’y 
window, o’ course.’ 

“Perhaps he picked the tock, 
The chain latches weren’t set, 
they?” 

“No, not when we got in. But that 
was because the murderer must’ve gone 
out that way. The door would lock 
itself fr’m the outside, but the chain- 


then. 
were 


latches wouldn’t. Morrow always 
latched ’em, didn’t he?” 
“Yes, but he might have forgotten 


it, this time. Anyway, the dog was in 
the hall. So that’s where the man came 
in. Hap would have met him where- 
ever he took his first step inside the 
house. You can depend on that.” 

“It’s quite a trick to pick a Yale lock, 
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though—specially with an alarm bell 
raising a riot where you can hear it 
and a dog barking his head off just past 


the door. No, sir. It don’t look rea- 
sonable to me.” 
“Well, what other explanation is 


there?” Peter wagged his head. 
“Shucks! That ain’t no answer. 
Just because we can’t think of anythin’ 
else don’t signify that nothin’ else 
could have happened. ” Hawley wagged 
in his turn. “My job is to find out what 
did happen. And it looks to me mighty 


like that feller was let in. Yes, sir— 
that’s what I think.” 
“By whom? Morrow himself? That 


doesn’t sound reasonable, does it, when 
we find Morrow dead in his chair, fifty 
or sixty feet away, and kifow that he 
was always afraid of unlocking the 
door? And when we find his dog shot 





within a foot or two of the door, it’s 
absurd to think 24 
“Supposin’—just supposin’, mind 


you, that Morrow knowed this feller 
that killed him. Supposin’ he let him 
in and took him in there. The dog 
wouldn’t make no fuss about that. 
Then, supposin’ they got to quarrelin’, 
and this feller shot Morrow. Likely the 
dog’d go f’r him, then, eh?” 

“Yes—and he’d have had to shoot 
him right there—and shoot him quick, 
or I don’t know a thing about the 
breed. Your theory drops where it is.” 

“Wait a minute. They’s always 
more’n one way through a gate. Sup- 
posin’ the dog was shot there in the 
lib’ry. What’s to prevent the feller 
from luggin’ him out to the hall? He’d 
do that, prob’ly, to make it look like 
he’d shot the dog first. See? You got 
to figger over these things. It ain’t 
safe to take a squint at somethin’ and 
decide you got the answer.” 

“Well, supposing all this is true, what 
of it? I can see that it doesn’t look 
much like an ordinary yegg job, on its 
face. ia 





But that’s all. 
If we start 


“All’s quite a big word. 
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out knowin’ that Morrow let the fel- 
ler in we don’t have to hunt so far. 
See? It had to be somebody he knowed 
well enough to trust inside that door he 
was so careful about lockin’. And he 
didn’t know such a turrible lot o’ peo- 
ple, did he? Get where I’m drivin’ ?” 

“That’s a sound conclusion from a 
shaky premise,” said Peter impatiently. 
“So far as I know there wasn’t any- 
body in town who would have been 
admitted except me. So if you start out 
with the idea that Morrow was killed 
by somebody who knew him _ well 
enough to be let into his house you’d 
finish by wanting to swear out your 
warrant for Peter Singleton.” 

“You said; so far as you knew—don’t 
forget that. So far as you knew. That 
don’t prove there ain’t anybody else 
that could get in. See? That’s the dif- 
ference between an amachure and a 
perfessional. It’s my business to un- 
derstand these things, and natcherally 
I got a better slant at it than you have.” 

Peter Singleton managed to keep his 
face straight, funny as was Hawley’s 
attempt to play the role of experienced 
sleuth, with a known record of twenty- 
six cases in twelve years, one of which 
was above the level of an illicit sale of 
alleged whisky. He had very scant re- 
spect for Hawley’s intelligence, at the 
best of it. As evidenced in his elabo- 
rate theory of this crime, it ceased to 
be describable as intelligence. The 
word was too strong. He was still 
amused at the absurd hypothesis when 
a rattling of loose brake-rods and flop- 
ping fenders proclaimed the arrival of 
Bill Slayton’s miniature car, with the 
owner at the wheel, and, hand-cuffed 
firmly to the top support, the furious 
Mr. Porson. 

Peter listened with awed respect to 
the flood of eloquence which the cap- 
tive wasted on Hawley’s unappreciative 
ear. He never had heard a command 


of language to compare with Porson’s 
fluent and vivid expletives. 





Hawley was unmoved. “You can 
turn him loose, now, Bill,” he said. “I 
reckon we can hang on to him between 
us. Bring him right inside. We'll lis- 
ten to him talk in there.” 

Porson rubbed his wrists, glaring at 
the trio. He included Peter, appar- 
ently, in his resentment. After riding 
twenty-odd miles over fairly rough 
roads, in a jolting little tinpot of a car, 
with his hands manacled to the top 
bracket, it was not remarkable that his 
temper should be ruffled. 

“All right. And when you're through 
listening you won't think it’s so awful 
funny, any of you. I'll get you two 
rube bulls if I spend my last jitney in 
court costs. And that ain’t all, either.” 

“Just as you say. I hated to have 
you wear the cuffs over, but I wasn’t 
justified in takin’ no chances. I reckon 
you can prove who you are. But we'll 
hear all you’ve got to say inside. Come 
on, Bill.” 

They went in. Porson, still chafing his 
wrists and cursing under his breath, 
made a brief survey of the room before 
he offered his credentials. Hawley 
read them patiently, down to the final 
period. He refolded them and handed 
them back. 

“T guess you’re one of us, all right. 
Sorry I had to play so safe. You got 
good grounds for a soot against the 
town f’r false arrest, if you aim to press 
it. Maybe you can fix it so I’ll lose my 
job. But in the meantime, you was 
going to tell us who done this killin’, 
Go right ahead. We're all listenin’.” 

“T suppose you’ve doped it out that 
it was a yegg trick, eh?’ Porson showed 
his teeth. 

“No. I was just telling Mr. Single- 
ton that it must have been somebody 
that knowed Morrow well enough to git 
let in.” 

“Pretty good. And I suppose he dis- 
agreed with you, eh?” The eyes shifted 
to Peter’s. 














i. 
Hawley nodded. “Yes. He don’t 
see it, yet.” 
Porson laughed harshly. “That’s 


funny. Because he knows you’re right. 
He killed Morrow himself, and I can 
prove it.” 

CHAPTER V¥. 

WOMAN’S REASON. 


ETER SINGLETON’S first im- 
pulse was to laugh at the absurd 
charge. He had been prepared to hear 
Phil Hobart’s name, and the reaction 
of relief prevented him from realizing 
that Porson was not merely in earnest, 
but, after his mistreatment, as malicious 
and vindictive and dangerous as a tor- 
mented rattlesnake. It was only as he 
met the man’s small, malevolent eyes 
that he took his words seriously. He 
read in their fixed, accusing glare a 
sincerity that was only emphasized by 
the animus behind it. And he saw, with 
a sudden stab of something like panic, 
that both Hawley and Slayton were 
watching him with a queer, formidable 
impersonality. He laughed, however, 
because laughter impressed him as the 
best answer to the accusation. 

“T suggested to Chief Hawley that 
his reasoning would lead him straight 
to me as the culprit,” he said, striving 
to keep his voice light and casual. “But 
I wasn’t prepared to have anybody take 
it seriously. Porson, I can understand 
that you’re annoyed by being brought 
back under arrest that way, but to vent 
your annoyance by accusing me of a 
peculiarly dirty murder is going pretty 
far. If you weren’t obviously a little 
off balance I’d have to cram that silly 
lie down your throat. As it is, I’m 
obliged to laugh at it, and wait till you 
cool off enough to apologize.” 

Porson made a snarling noise in his 
throat. “You smooth crook! Do you 
think you can get by with it—on me? 
I’ve handled your kind before—plenty 
of times. Don’t kid yourself, Single- 
ton. I’d have been back here by the 
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first train if this hick had dreamed of 
coming after me. I know you put him 
up to it, but it ain’t because of that 
that I’m squealing on you. It’s my 
trade to show up lads like you. I like 
it. I’d rather put a smooth guy like 
you behind the bars than eat, any day 
in the week. And I’d have seen to it 
that you got yours even if you hadn’t 
tried to shove it off on me. That only 
makes it extra sure that you'll swing. 
I’ll send you up, now, if I never make 
another pinch in my life.” 

“Piffle. You're just raving. ‘You 
know there’s nothing in the world to 
connect me with this business but your 
wild guess. I did some legal work for 
Morrow. Therefore I killed him. Q. 
E. D. You’re crazy, Porson, but don’t 
Say it again. I’ve heard it enough.” 

“You'll hear it a whole lot before 
you’re done. And you can’t run any 
bluffs over on me. Not for a minute. 
This Simple Simon here took my gun, 
but I wouldn’t need it to handle you— 
or two like you. That’s my trade, like 
I said before. And I’m not guessing 
—not for a minute. I know ss 

“Well, if you know, maybe you’d bet- 
ter tell us how you know,” said Hawley. 
“There ain’t going to be no rough stuff, 
anyway. If you’ve got anything to say 
to back up your charge go ahead and 
say it. If you’re just jammin’ wind cut 
it out. Guesswork may go, back in 
New York, but out here we like 
proofs.” 

“You said it: Here goes: I been 
down here tryin’ to get a line on this 
lad Morrow. We had a tip on him a 
couple of months back, and I was here 
then, for a few hours. But it didn’t 
seem worth while. We had another line 
on the man we wanted, and after I got 
a look at this bird I passed him up. 
He didn’t suit. But the other lead pe- 
tered out, and we picked this one up 
again. I been gumshoeing around here 
every night, seein’ what I could see. I 
was planted out there in the bushes last 
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night—after walkin’ downtown with 
Singleton. He acted sort of funny 
when I tagged along with him; I could 
see he didn’t want my company. So 
I let him frame up a yarn about workin’ 
at his office, and he fell for it. The 
minute I was around the corner, out he 
pops, leavin’ his light goin’ for a blind. 
Your night man spotted him and called 
him back, so he had to go up and douse 
it. Then he had to walk halfway home 
again with Gerrish. Where Gerrish 
turned off, at Elm Street, Singleton 
bluffed at going on down Main. Then 
he beat it back up again, hotfoot. 

“T couldn’t trail him very close, be- 
cause the streets were empty and I 
didn’t want to have him spot me. I 
lost him, when he got to the corner out 
in front, and I couldn’t pick him up 
again, so I just shinned over the fence 
and worked up through the bushes till 
I was pretty close to the door. I could 
do that without disturbing those wires, 
because I’d got a pretty good slant on 
‘em while watchin’ Morrow. Well, I 
hadn’t more’n got settled when this lad 
comes down the walk, bold as a bull, 





and rattles the knocker. Morrow 
didn’t answer right off. The dog 
barked some, and after a minute or 


two he banged the knocker again. Mor- 
row come out then, and opened the door 
on the chain. I heard him say: ‘Who’s 
there?’ And I heard this guy come 
back, kinda cautious, with: ‘It’s Single- 
ton—I’ve got to see you a minute,’ or 
something like that.” 

Singleton’s face changed expression. 
The fellow told the lie with an assur- 
ance that was hard to disbelieve. Up 
to the point at which he referred to 
Singleton’s entrance his story was en- 
tirely accurate. It was only when he 


introduced the actual quotation of Sin- 
gleton’s name that Singleton knew he 
was lying. Until then he had believed 
that Porson had really seen somebody 
come along the walk and gain admit- 
tance to the house, and had assumed, 
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not without excuse, that it was he. 
Now, with the direct lie before him, 
he was compelled to fall back on the 
theory that Porson himself had done 
the murder, and that his accusation was 
only a clever way of drawing a herring 
across the trail. 

“You told the truth most of the way, 
Porson. But you lied, and you know it, 
when you said that you saw me or 
heard me inside the grounds. I came 
back here because I was worried about 
Morrow. I had reason to think—I 
mean I was anxious about him and 
wanted to keep an eye on the place for 
myself. I stood in the shadow of AI- 
lison’s wall, over there, and watched the 
rear of the grounds till daylight. Then 
I went home.” 

“You’re smooth. You’re clever 
enough to admit what you know I can 
prove by Gerrish, and you don’t dis- 
agree with me till you think I’ve only 
got my own word to go on. But it 
won’t work, Singleton. You’ve cinched 
it by admitting that you were here all 
night, after lying to me and lying—a 
different lie—to Gerrish.” He turned 
to Hawley. “You listen to me, chief. 
I got the goods on this lad.” 

“T’m listenin’. Go on. What hap- 
pened next?” Hawley spoke soberly. 

Peter Singleton had a fresh stab of 
panic. As things were shaping any 
officer would be justified in arresting 
him, if not in entering a formal charge 
of murder against him at once. And 
Hawley was a simple-minded, literal 
soul, who did not see too deeply into 
anything. 

“Well, Morrow let him in and shut 
the door. He stayed in there quite a 
while—maybe half an hour. I tried 
to go up to the window, on the chance 
of getting a slant at the two of ’em, 
but the dog barked his fool head off 
every time I moved, and I quit. By 
and by I heard the door open and Sin- 
gleton came out. He went down the 
walk almost on the run. I noticed that 
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he was wearin’ sneakers, or somethin 
like it. He hardly made a sound on the 
stones. 

“I didn’t think anything was wrong. 
The light was burnin’ the same as be- 
fore, and I waited a while, hopin’ to spot 
a way in. IT’ll own up that I was after 
just that. I’d have busted a lock or 
two any time to get a slant at the in- 
side of that house. But 1 couldn’t risk 
it with the light goin’, Besides, I was 
due to take the early train out, and I 
wanted to catch a bit of sleep first. So 
I went back to the hash joint. Like he 
says, he wasn’t in yet. See how he 
plays it safe? He guessed that I’d know 
when he came in, so he says, right off, 
that he stayed out till daylight. 

“T hopped the train and the next thing 
I knew a coupla bulls pinched me and 
held me till this solid-ivory yap called 
and collected. That’s my evidence, 
chief.” 

“You say the light was burnin’ when 
you left?” Hawley slanted his head 
reflectively. 

“Uh-huh. That 
one or half past.” 

“Hear the dog bark after Singleton 
went home?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe. 
while he was there, all right. 

“You recognized Singleton, 
say?” 5 

“Only by the voice. It was too dark 
to see much. But Morrow recognized 
him, all right, or he wouldn’t have let 
him in. That’s a cinch.” 

“That’s so.” Hawley turned slowly 
to Singleton. “What you got to say, 
Peter? He talks pretty straight.” 

“He’s lying, because he did it him- 
self, that’s all. I didn’t think so before. 
But I’m sure of it, now. He wouldn’t 
have any reason to make up that story 
of hearing me ask Morrow to let me in 
unless it was to protect himself. See 
how he plays it? He was out, just as 
much as I was. He admits that he’d 
been trying to break into the house for 


must have been 


He barked 
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two weeks or more. He knows that 
he’s left footprints all ove~ the grounds, 
and he’s too clever to deny being inside 
the fence. He admits that he’s lied to 
everybody in town ever since he’s been 
here. You caught him lying, yourself, 
on that alfalfa business. He may even 
be telling the truth about his errand 
here—probably he is, because he knows 
he’d be caught if he lied about that, 
now. It comes down to this: we were 
both provably and admittedly very near 
this room last night. So, for the sake 
of argument, we’ll admit that either of 
us had opportunity to commit the crime. 
It’s quite true that it would have been 
easier for me to get in than for him, 
so that weighs against me. As to mo- 
tive, I suppose money’s just as useful 
to a policeman as it is to a lawyer. So 
that’s an even thing. But there’s one 
point that cinches it. He’s invited a 
story that directly implicates me. It 
rests absolutely on his unsupported 
word. I haven’t invented any story in- 
volving him, although it. would have 
been easy for me to do it, this morn- 
ing, when you thought he’d done the 


job. Do you see the force of that, 
chief ?” 
“No. It hasn’t got none. Because 


you didn’t accuse him don’t prove that 
you didn’t do it, any more than his 
accusin’ you proves that you done it. 
That’s nothing’ but guesswork. I’m a 
great hand f’r the facts. But it’s sure 
that he had about as much chance and 
maybe a better reason. You’re plumb 
right, there. I'll talk to McHale before 
I make up my mind. Anyways, it’s 
more his job than mine.” 

Porson burst out angrily. “You mean 
to say you ain't goin’ to make the 
pinch?” 

“Just about that. Know why? Be- 
cause if I was goin’ to make one pinch, 
I’d feel sorta bound to make two. |] 
got as much evidence against you, on 
your own showin’, as I got against 
Singleton. And I got one thing more, 
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Porson—or Pohlson, if that’s your 
name. You was runnin’ away as hard 
as you could, without leavin’ no ad- 
dress behind you, an’ Singleton wasn’t. 
So I guess maybe we better leave it 
stand like it is till I see McHale. Eh?” 

“You hicks give me a swift pain! I 
hand you a ready-made, open-and-shut 
case, free, gratis, f’r nothin’, an’ you 
hang back and make cracks like that! 
It would serve you right if I threw 
you down cold. You burn up a few 
wires to headquarters in New York 
and get the low-down on me.” 

“T reckon you’re on the force, all 
right. You ain’t fool enough to lie 
about that—unless you aim to git a 
chance to slide out on us again by pull- 
in’ the story. But it ain’t a question 
of who you may be; it’s a question of 
who killed Enoch Morrow. And, 
meanin’ no offense to any one, it’s just 
as possible that you done that as that 
Singleton done it. So we'll just wait 
till I talk to McHale.” 

“And meanwhile? I suppose I’m due 
to sit around and kick my heels while 
waiting for 

“You won’t have to stay out in 
the cold. There’s a nice, warm office 
down to the county house, and you 
can set there and read the papers for 
a spell without takin’ no great harm 
from it.” 

“Under arrest, eh? I tell you 

“You can call it that, if you’re a mind 
to. I don’t. If you was under arrest, 
the way I mean it, you’d be in a cell. 
But please yourself. I ain’t particular. 
Only you’re goin’ to stay in Dalton till 
this thing’s cleaned up. That’s sure.” 

He turned to Singleton. “T’ll let you 
know when I need you again, Peter. 
Stay around where I can reach you, will 
you? I guess that’s all, right now. Bill 
stays here. I’ll go down to the court 
house an’ see McHale. Come on, Por- 
son—or Pohlson. Keep me comp’ny.” 

He led the way to the door. Single- 
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ton, watching the fashion in which Por- 
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son submitted to his rulings, began to 
see Chief Michael Hawley in an en- 
tirely new light. He found himself 
hoping that McHale, the county pros- 
ecutor, would be as clear-headed as this 
simple-minded country constable, whose 
affectation of professional ability had 
always furnished Peter Singleton with 
mild amusement. 

He went to his office, decidedly so- 
bered by the unexpected turn of events. 
If Pohlson, or Porson, stuck to his story 
—and there was every reason to expect 
that he would do just that—it would 
hurt, at the very least. A lawyer who 
is even remotely suspected of killing a 
rich client for his money is not apt to 
appeal very strongly to prospective liti- 
gants. However completely Singleton 
might establish his innocence, there 
would always be a lingering reproach 
which would effectually handicap him 
in his profession. The very best possi- 
ble result of the affair would be ruinous 
to his career in Dalton. 

Peter also discovered, to his further 
discomfiture, that the theory of criminal 
law which solemnly declares that an ac- 
cused shall be held as innocent until 
proven guilty beyond the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt, is a legal fiction. 
He saw clearly that the burden of proof, 
in his own case, lay on himself. The 
State did not have to prove him guilty; 
it would require him to disprove a per- 
jured charge by establishing his inno- 
cence. And there was no way in which 
he could do that. Nobody could swear 
that he had spent those hours of watch- 
fulness in the shadow of the wall across 
from Enoch Morrow’s rear gardens. 
No one could swear that he had not 
gone into the house, as Porson declared 
he had. It would come to a mere issue 
of credibility between Porson and him- 
self, with a jury to decide which of 
them had told the truth, and an ever- 
lasting doubt on the part of the public, 
regardless of the jury’s verdict. 

He did not believe that any court 

















would convict him on Porson’s evi- 
dence. It was no fear of the scaffold 
which depressed him, as he let himself 
into his little office. It was the certainty 
that the night’s work had put an end 
to every chance of his succeeding as a 
lawyer—and by accomplishing that it 
also had written a dismal finis under 
certain dim and roseate dreams which 
had hinged on his legal career. He 
locked his door behind him and sat 
down, trying to think collectedly. 

Porson had done it. So much was 
sure. Only a guilty man, snatching at 
straws, would have risked that down- 
right lie, knowing that its victim might 
be able to disprove it, and chancing 
the certainty of disaster, if that should 
happen, against the possibility of es- 
cape if it did not. But only Singleton 
knew positively that Porson lied. The 
circumstance which carried absolute 
conviction to his mind meant nothing 
whatever to any one else, in the absence 
of solid proof that the accusation was 
fabricated from the whole cloth. 

And yet it was a distinct step forward 
to be sure, himself, that Porson was 
guilty. It gave him, at least, a definite 
and single objective toward which to 
work. He need no longer waste ef- 
forts in seeking a promising suspect, 
but could center his endeavor on estab- 
lishing the guilt of the one he had 
already found. That was something, 
at least. And he tried to be thankful 
for it. But it scarcely weighed against 
the price he had paid for it. 

He was still seeking for a loose end 
in the tangled skein when his phone 
rang arid he recognized Jane Hobart’s 
voice. 

“Is there anything new, Peter?” 

The touch of fear in the tone hurt 
him. He forgot himself, for the mo- 
ment, in his relief at the certainty that 
her anxieties had been groundless. 

“You can stop worrying. I know 
who did it, and the police have two per- 
fectly good suspects, either of whom 
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runs an excellent chance of getting be- 
fore a jury, at least. One of them is 
Porson.. He did it. But I’m the only 
one who’s absolutely sure of that, and 
I can’t prove it. Not yet, at least.” 

“That doesn’t matter—so long as— 
as I was wrong in worrying, even a 
little. Who’s the other suspect, Peter?” 

He told her, simply, and her instant 
protest warmed him through. She be- 
lieved in him, without asking for sub- 
stantiating evidence! He forgot how, 
only last night, he had smiled tolerantly 
at her woman’s readiness to do with- 
out facts, her feminine reliance on sheer 
intuition as a gauge of character. He 
told her briefly what had passed. She 
listened attentively. 

“I’m coming down there right away. 
I want to talk to you about this. I can 
see that you’re going to make a muddle 
of it if I don’t straighten you out. You 
can’t get away from the idea that noth- 
ing is a fact except what you can prove 
under the rules of evidence.” 

“The law doesn’t recognize any other 
sort,” he said ruefully. 

“Maybe not. Men made up all the 
laws, so it isn’t strange that they’re so 
stupid. But you don’t see that you 
aren’t in court now. You don’t have 
to prove facts as you go along. You 
can step on one and then on another 
and reach your answer just as surely 
and safely as if you had ten witnesses 
to swear to every inch of the process. 
You're trying to think how to prove 
that you’re innocent. And you're look- 
ing at it as if it were something on the 
other side of a deep river, and you had 
to build a bridge to reach it.” 

“Well, that’s not a bad figure of 
speech,” he admitted. “Go on from 
there.” 

“You’re worried because there aren’t 
any trees on your side of the river out 
of which to build your bridge. It never 








occurs to you that there may be plenty 
on the other side, does it?” 
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“If I could get there I shouldn’t need 
a bridge,” he objected, humoring her. 

“But you’re there now. That’s the 
very thing I’m trying to drum into you. 
You know you didn’t do it, don’t you? 
Well, then? Build back from that till 
you’ve made a bridge that other people, 
who don’t know it, can cross over by. 
See? Stay there, Peter. I’m coming 
straight down.” 

He hung up the receiver, smiling in 
spite of himself. If the world were 
populated by Jane Hobarts, to the ex- 
clusion of all other varieties of humans, 
there would be nothing wrong with her 





theory. But as it was He lifted 
his shoulders wearily. Figures of 


speech didn’t weigh heavily before a 
judge and jury, and intuitions had small 
chance against evidence. 

He was still turning the puzzle over 
and over in his mind when her knock 
reminded him that he had locked his 
door, and he sprang to open it. She 
brought a breath of the clean, brisk day 
into the room with her. Her normal 
air of detached absorption in her 
thoughts had given way, for the mo- 
ment, to an alert eagerness which 
seemed more vivid because it was so 
rare in her. She gave him both hands. 

“Peter, Peter—what would you do 
without a chaperon? Sit down and 
tell me every single thing you can think 
of that has any least bearing on the 
case. I'll build your bridge for you out 
of those pieces. You'll see. It’s easy 
when you start at the right end.” 

He complied, marshaling his facts 
carefully. She listened, stopping him 
now and then with a quick question. 
Suddenly she lifted her hands, as if 
aghast at his density. 

“You mean to tell me that you never 
asked why that fellow pretended to be 
watching Mr. Morrow? Don’t you see 
that the whole thing starts right there? 
What brought him here? If he knows 
who Morrow was and where he came 
from we can find out who killed him ten 
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times as easily as if we have to work 
in the dark.” 

“But I know who killed him,” he ob- 
jected. “You shouldn’t quarrel with 
me for using your own method. I 
know Porson did it. I’m trying to build 
back from there.” 

She sighed. “You can’t know that 
he did it, because you don’t know him. 
That’s the whole secret. If I didn’t 
know you I’d be sure you’d done it. 
Because I do know you, I know you 
couldn’t have. This Porson may be a 
murderer or he may not. Neither of 
us knows.” 

“But only a guilty man would accuse 
another, knowing him to be innocent.” 

“Nonsense! You’re mixing prob- 
ability with certainty. I can think of 
a dozen explanations for that accusa- 
tion, none of which depends on Por- 
son’s guilt.” 

He stared at her. She was cutting 
the ground from beneath his feet. If 
Porson had not done it his whole theory 
of defense fell flat. 

“For instance?” he challenged. 

She reflected a moment; then: 

“Suppose somebody did come down 
the walk while he was hiding there. 
Suppose, mind you, that he was per- 
fectly convinced that it was you, after 
trailing you down from Elm Street. 
Suppose, just for one guess, that when 
Mr. Morrow answered the knock, he 
said: ‘It’s Middleton.’ Wouldn’t you, 
if you’d been there instead of Porson, 
have been pretty apt to imagine that 
he’d said ‘Singleton?’ It sounds far- 
fetched. Of course. But that doesn’t 
mean it couldn’t happen. So your ab- 
solute certainty turns out to be nothing 
more than a fair probability. See?” 

He shook his head. ‘“That’s pretty 
strained, Jane. “I’m afraid od 





“I don’t say it’s the explanation. I 
invented it on the spur of the moment 
just to show you that your theory 
wasn’t so water tight as you fancied. 
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First of all I want you to hunt up Por- 
son and ask him ‘ 

“Wasted time. 
anything.” 

“That’s probably true. Have Chief 
Hawley ask him, then, why he was spy- 
ing on Mr. Morrow—what they sus- 
pected Mr. Morrow had done, who they 
thought he was. If you can get those 
facts we'll have a start. And you can 
be pretty sure he’ll tell the truth, now. 
He knows a lie will make real trouble 
for him, as things stand.” 

Peter telephoned to the chief’s office 
in the courthouse. 

Hawley listened to his suggestion, 
and said: 

“I asked him that myself. He says 
he was lookin’ for a blackmailer they 
call The Crooked Wire. I’ve heard 
about him. I’ve had New York on the 
long-distance and checked him up. 
They’re a mite angry, down there, about 
us detainin’ him. Seems he’s quite a 
prom’nent party when he’s to home, He 
come up here to watch Morrow. They 
know The Crooked Wire got his name 
from his looks. Got smashed up, they 
say, tryin’ some trick with dynamite, 
years back. They been watchin’ pretty 
near all the cripples in the country, 
hopin’ to pick him up that way. He 
was goin’ down to report on Morrow 
when we nabbed him, he says. He 
thinks Morrow was his man. He 
wanted some help to make it sure be- 
fore riskin’ a pinch.” 

Peter put his hand over the trans- 
mitter and repeated the substance of 
this. 

“Ask him where this wire person 
came from originally and what the po- 
lice have against him,” she directed. 

He complied. 

“I asked him that, too, o’ course. 
They got quite a few p’inter about the 
feller, but nothin’ sure. You see, a 
blackmailer don’t run much risk. The 
only way police git onto him is when 
he bleeds somebody desp’rate. They 
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got on this feller’s trail through a sui- 
cide who left a letter for ’em, An’ 
since then there’s been three more such 
cases. All describin’ the feller pretty 
much the same, an’ all callin’ him by 
the same name. Made a specialty out’n 
murder cases, | judge. Anyways, these 
fellers that killed ’emselves before they 
squealed on him stood to git the chair 
if they hadn’t. They don’t know where 
he started nor where he keeps himself 
nor what name he goes by. They’re 
just workin’ in the dark. See?” 

Again Peter condensed and repeated. 

Jane looked thoughtful. “Ask him 
whether he wants you to come down 
and surrender,” she commanded. “Go 
on. I know what I’m doing, Peter.” 

He obeyed reluctantly, distrustful of 
the suggestion involved in the inquiry. 

“No,” said the drawling, mild voice 
at the other end of the wire. “I reckon 
we don’t need you. Not yet, anyways. 
But stick around where I can reach 
you, like I said.” 

Peter hung up the receiver. 

Jane glowed at his version of this 
final answer. 

“Good. I was sure we could count 
on Chief Hawley. He isn’t one of 
your up-to-date sleuths, with a blind 
faith in facts and a supreme contempt 
for everything else. He doesn’t know 
much, That’s a blessing. Did it ever 
strike you, Peter, that the more a man 
knows the more apt he is to guess 
wrong? Simple people always remind 
me of the fable of the cat and the fox. 
The fox knew a hundred ways of get- 
ting away from the hounds, and the cat 
knew only one. But the fox’s hundred 
failed, one after the other, and the cat‘s 





poor, miserable one—didn’t. Well, 
Hawley’s like that. He doesn’t know 
any hundred new-fangled ways of 


measuring a man’s soul. But he does 

know one good, old-fashioned one.” 
“Which is?’ Peter was beginning 

to be impressed. 

She laughed. “My way—the woman’s 
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way, from the beginning. Hawley 
doesn’t judge a man unless he knows 





him. And when he knows him he 
doesn’t need to judge him by silly evi- 
dence, one way or the other. He 


knows you didn’t do this because he 
knows you, and he isn’t confused by 
any complicated brands of wisdom. 
That’s how I know it, Peter. I’m going 
to talk to Chief Hawley now. Don’t 
worry—you’ve given me quite a start 
on my bridge. I'll have it done pretty 
soon, so that you can walk over it in 
both directions and tramp on every 
plank of it just as hard as you please.” 

The door closed after her, and Peter 
Singleton was left to marvel over a 
riddle which wiser men than he, from 
Solomon down, have given up as to- 
tally insoluble—the abiding mystery 
of a woman’s mind. He had not long 
in which to ponder this manifestation 
of it, however. As he came into Mrs. 
Jarvey’s dining room at dinner time, 
Quade drew him aside. 


“Funny thing. I ran across those 


bonds of yours right off the bat. The 
bank’s holding them both.” 

Peter swallowed hard. “In what 
way?” he managed to ask. ‘“Collat- 


eral?” 
“No—they’re in with a good-sized 
bunch that/the bank’s bought in on or- 
ders. You know those first three and 
a half per cents are selling above par, 
don’t you? That’s because big inter- 
ests are picking them up steadily on 
account of the tax exemption feature. 
There’s a bit of a profit in buying in 
small denominations and exchanging 
them for larger ones, which makes it 
good business for any bank or broker. 
Those two you’re interested in are part 
of a lot of twenty thousand or so the 
bank’s just shipping in for exchange. 
I gather that they’re the results of a 
couple of weeks’ buying. Maybe more. 
That help you any?” 

“Yes. Quite a bit. It’s in Mr. Cor- 
coran’s department, isn’t it, if I decide 
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to look into it?” Peter managed to 
look unconcerned. 

Quade shook his head. “No. Young 
Hobart handles all that business. Go 
to him if you’re interested.” 

“Thanks. I will. But don’t men- 
tion it, will you? I may not need to 
do anything, after all.” 

“Just as you say. I won't talk, any- 
way. Anything new about the mur- 
der?” 

“VYes—there’s reason to believe the 
victim was a rather famous blackmailer. 
You'll find it an interesting case when 
the city papers get hold of it.” 

Peter had no anpetite. Phil Hobart, 
after all! 


CHAPTER VI. 


WORKING BACKWARD. 


Y mid-afternoon the town seemed to 
swarm with reporters from Lake- 
port and Pittland and remoter cities, 
where the Associated Press version joy- 
ously wired out by Joe Gusset, the local 
correspondent, had come as a welcome 
break in a temporary famine of news. 
Unwisely, Peter barred his door against 
them. There are times when such a 
policy works effectively, but a man who 
faces even a remote danger of suspi- 
cion cannot afford to experiment with 
the good will of the men and women 
who purvey information to the public. 
Porson, now occupying an agreeable 
place in the limelight under his right- 
ful name of Pohlson, knew better. He 
talked willingly and rather well, and he 
had a lively respect for the power of 
the press, for good and evil. It was 
his version which went out over the 
wires, in consequence, carefully tem- 
pered to avoid the chance of libel suits, 
but none the less conveying the infer- 
ence that Enoch Morrow, whether or 
not he was identical with the elusive 
extortioner known as The Crooked 
Wire, had met his death at the hands 
of his only acquaintance in Dalton. 
Long before the editions containing 
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these despatches came back to Dalton, 
however, the story had spread through 
the town by the wireless telegraph sys- 
tem of all small communities. So far 
as Peter Singleton was concerned the 
damage was done. Nothing short of 
the incontrovertible conviction of an- 
other man would ever convince some of 
those who listened to the tale, that Sin- 
gleton had not killed his client and 
benefactor for mere gain. Peter, locked 
in his office and trying to find a path 
out of the maze, felt the change in 
sentiment even before he read it in the 
aloof, curious eyes of his fellow towns- 
men. He had been prepared for this 
from the moment he had realized the 
force of Pohlson’s accusation. His 
career was finished, whatever else hap- 
pened. He need not worry about that. 
He could devote his whole thought to 
the two cardinal essentials of the prob- 
lem: first, to keep himself out of prison, 
and second, to prevent suspicion from 
falling on Phil Hobart. 

That this made him, in the eye of 
the law, a willing accessory after the 
fact, did not in the least affect his de- 
cision. No matter how contemptible 
Phil’s deed, no matter how richly he 
merited the stern letter of the Mosaic 
law of blood atonement, Peter saw that 
he must not be punished. For the first 
time in his career he found himself at 
cross purposes with the law. It had 
always seemed to him a superhuman 
thing, something bigger and nobler than 
the men who had conceived and clari- 
fied it, a kind of abstract divinity, whose 
wisdom and justice were not to be 
called in doubt by any mere mortal in- 
telligence. 

Now, as he envisioned the applica- 
tion of its principles to this specific 
case, he saw that it failed miserably. 

he justice which it pretended to ad- 
minister was the exquisite refinement 
of injustice. It affected to punish the 
guilty man and no other. Carried out 
under the letter of the statute, it would 
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send Phil Hobart to a hideous death, 
preceded by the ghastly mental torture 
of anticipatory terrors in the con- 
demned cells. But at least it would 
write off his account within a matter 
of months. On the innocent its hand 
would lay heavily through slow years. 
Old Thornton Hobart, as straight and 
clean as a man may be, with his record 
of fine, honest service; Jane, with her 
life before her What sort of jus- 
tice was it which could find no way of 
punishing Phil without punishing them 
more harshly than he would be—con- 
demning them to the torment of stand- 
ing by while the law slew their flesh 
and blood, to the slow torture of the 
years beyond, branded as if they had 
shared the guilt? 

“T’ll see it through,” he told himself 
between set teeth. “I can keep that 
horror away from her, anyway. Noth- 
ing else matters. They’ve ruined me 
already. They can’t do much more 
than that. I don’t think a grand jury 
would even indict on the evidence, and 
certainly no court would convict. But 
I might as well let them chatter about 
me., It can’t hurt me any more than 
it’s hurt already, and it will keep them 
from suspecting Phil.” 

He stolidly endured the ordeal of 
going back to Mrs. Jarvey’s for supper. 
But it was a sickening shock to be met 
at the door by that acid lady and to be 
informed that she required his room 
at once. He saw that he had been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced in her mind. 

A stubborn impulse woke in him. 

“T’ve paid for my room till the first 
of the month. I'll keep it. And I'll 
eat here, too. I can’t prevent you from 
thinking what you please, but I can en- 
force my rights and I mean to. Also, 
in case you haven’t familiarized your- 
self with the law on the subject, I’d 
better warn you that it’s apt to be ex- 
pensive to say certain things. I’m go- 
ing to fight this all the way through. 
And I’m starting right here.” 
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He passed her and went up to his 
room, sick at the evidence of human 
meanness. This woman had known 
him, in the enforced intimacy of her 
house, for nearly four years. She had 
watched him grow up, had known his 
parents. She had fawned and flattered 
persistently, because he paid his bills 
punctually and in advance. And now, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she 
turned on him, eager to believe him 
capable and guilty of a miserably sor- 
did murder! ‘ 

“Jane’s doctrine doesn’t extend to 
Mrs. Jarvey,” he told himself. “Nor 
to very many others, I guess. It 
would be a fine world if there weren’t 
anybody in it except Jane. As it is, 
I don’t seem to care very terribly about 
2” 

He bore the hush which greeted his 
appearance in the dining room and ate 
his supper in sullen, stubborn defiance. 
Quade was the only one who spoke to 
him. It added to his bitterness to reflect 
that this man was practically a stranger. 
The wispy little examiner followed him 
when he left the room and dropped a 
hand on his sleeve. 

“T just wanted to tell you that I 
know it’s all poppycock, Singleton. 
Don’t let these quacking gees and stupid 
sheep bother you. They’ll all be falling 
over themselves to square it when the 
truth comes out. Another thing: I no- 
tice that the truth does come ovut— 
mighty near always. That’s a chestnut, 
but there’s meat in it, you'll find.” 

“Thanks.”  Peter’s spirits lifted a 
little, in spite of himself. “I was feel- 
ing pretty sore. They all ought to know 
me after——” 

“They ought to, but they don’t. It 
takes a pretty wise man or a pretty 
dull one, to know another. They’re in 
between. Don’t think about them. 
You'll come through with a fine finish. 
I’ve seen it happen before. One of the 


best things that can come to a man in 
your shoes is to be unjustly suspected 
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on snap judgment. When he proves 
his case all these fools have to pretend 
that they never doubted him. They fall 
over each other trying to show it. And 
that helps. You'll see. I’ve watched a 
lot of cases in my day.” 

It was a new idea to Peter Single- 
ton. He had taken it for granted that 
the truth could never overtake a lie. 
Quade’s obvious sincerity weakened 
that conclusion agreeably. Perhaps, 
after all, when the mists lifted, there 
would be a reaction which would carry 
him farther and faster than he could 
have traveled alone. He went out, led 
by a blind instinct for sympathy and 
faith, He knew where to find both. 

But there was another blow waiting 
for him where he least expected it. 
Thornton Hobart met him at the door, 
his fine face troubled. 

“Singleton—I hardly know how to 
say it, but—this is a miserable situation 
for us all. We believe in you, of 
course. That goes without saying. But 
there’s another aspect. I’ve got to con- 
sider it. I’m in a position of delicate, 
finely balanced confidence. The whole 
fabric of the bank hangs on public opin- 
ion. And my duty, as I see it, is to 
avoid anything which might upset that 
balance. I wish it weren’t so. I do, 
truly. Under the circumstances 

Peter nodded. “I can see how you 
look at it. I'll stay away. I ought 
to have seen it for myself.” 

Inwardly he was thinking what Ho- 
bart would say H 





and feel and do if he 
knew the truth, wondering how the 
man would stand the ordeal of facing a 
world crying for his son’s blood, yelp- 
ing like a pack of maddened hounds on 
the man trail. He turned, numb under 
this final shock. 

Jane’s voice checked him. ‘“Peter— 
don’t go. I’ve got to see you.” 

He shook his head. “Sorry. Can’t 
stop. Just—just wanted a word with 
your father——” 

She slipped her hand through the 




















bend of his arm. “Don’t be silly. Do 
you think I don’t know what dad’s been 
saying to you? You men! If you 
could only see how pathetically funny 
you are, with your everlasting, fixed 
ideas!' Dad, you know Peter’s all right, 
don’t you?” 

“I’ve just been telling him so.” Ho- 
bart stiffened into his workaday for- 
mality. 

“Then that’s settled. Come in, Pe- 
ter. I’ve got a lot of news for you. 
Real news.” 

Peter’s eye consulted Hobart’s. The 
banker hesitated, nodded. He had 
learned that Jane got her way, soon or 
late, and that early surrender paid best. 
Peter followed her into the living room. 
She dropped into her favorite chair. 

“First of all I was right about Chief 
Hawley. He’s on our side, bless his 
heart. That’s my first item. Next, 
I’ve talked to Pohlson. And he isn’t 
lying, Peter. He’s telling what he 
thinks is the truth. Don’t ask me how 
I know it. I just do, that’s all. He 
really believes he saw and heard you, 
as he says. So there’s another plank 
in our bridge.” 

“Another gap, you mean, don’t you?” 
Peter opened his eyes at her tone. 

“Certainly not. Everything that will 
bear weight is a plank, not a gap. Pohl- 
son’s sincere. So we must build on 
that. Don’t you see?” 

“Not very clearly, I’m afraid.” 

She spread her hands with an im- 
patient sound in her throat. “Why, if 
he thinks he heard you give your name 
to Morrow last night, it means that he 
must have heard somebody give a name 
that sounded like yours, or give yours, 
for that matter. He says he heard it 
distinctly, that it was spoken quite 
loudly, to carry through the door. It’s 
little touches like that that show he’s 
sincere. Did you notice how he men- 
tioned the dog barking, when he tried 
to sneak up to the window? A liar 
wouldn’t have thought of that. And 
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he says he doesn’t remember whether 
the dog barked after you left. That’s 
another touch of truth. A liar would 
have remembered that it didn’t or that 
it did. I’ve found out that Pohlson 
didn’t know that Hap had been shot 
until quite late this afternoon. Suppose 
he’d been lying. Think of the beauti- 
ful explanation that would have given 
him for not going up to the window 
and looking in—the~ most suspicious 
part of his whole story.” 

“If he did it himself id 
Peter disingenuously. 

“He didn’t. Drop that idea right 
there. I can tell. He really thinks you 
did. And that means that we've got 
to build on from that plank. He did 
hear somebody say something like your 
name. I believe it was your name. 
Whoever got in there, knew that Mor- 
row was likely to let you past the door 
and traded on the knowledge. That’s 
reasonable, anyway. Let’s build a lit- 
tle farther out, if we can.” 

“All right. But how?” He 
unreasonably comforted. 

“Well, not very many people outside 
of the town would be apt to know that 
you had his confidence like that. It 
narrows things down, you see. It was 
somebody who belongs here, not Pohl- 
son and not you. That doesn’t leave 
very many.” 

“No. But——” 

“Wait. Pohlson’s also sure that 
Morrow was the man they cail The 
Crooked Wire. He showed me copies 
of the letters on which the police have 
been looking for him. They describe 
him almost perfectly. And a man like 
that would be apt to hide himself as 
much as he could, and to be afraid. It’s 
a risky trade. So it all fits. Let’s 
build a little way on that plank. If 
somebody here killed him it might have 
been somebody who had a better mo- 
tive than robbery. Suppose he’d black- 








suggested 


Was 


mailed some man who’d lived here, or 
who’d come here to get away from him? 
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Wouldn’t that man be frightened when 
Morrow appeared? Wouldn’t he con- 
clude that he was being followed? We 
can put a little weight on that one, Pe- 
ter.” 

He looked away from her, afraid 
that she might read his eyes too truly. 
It was uncanny that she had come so 
near the truth, as he knew it now. And 
the idea that revenge or fear had en- 
tered into Phil Hobart’s motive, in ad- 
dition to desperate need of money or 
its equivalent, strengthened his convic- 
tion of the man’s guilt. It all fitted, 
as Jane said. Suppose that Morrow 
had some means of blackmailing Phil? 
It was thinkable, at least, that there 
had been other scrapes, and graver ones, 
than the affair of which Peter had per- 
sonal knowledge. Suppose that, after 
having been bled until he robbed the 
bank to satisfy the extortioner, and 
facing discovery and exposure through 
Quade, Phil had chosen to take back 
something of his own and put an end 
to his tormentor by a single, desperate 
stroke? He began to be genuinely 
afraid that she would guess the rest of 
the story. 

But she startled him by going off on 
a wholly new tack. “We'll leave it 
there for the present. I’ve found out 
something else. Morrow was shot by 
a different gun from that which was 
fired at Hap. That’s queer, isn’t it? 
And it’s also odd that although Pohlson 
was near enough to hear your name dis- 
tinctly, he didn’t hear any shots. By 
the way, that’s another sign that he’s 
honest about it. It would be easy to 
say he’d heard them both. But he ad- 
mits he didn’t.” 

“Morrow’s own gun was silenced,” 
said Peter. “That would account for 
that part of it. But if Hap was hurt 
by another gun——” 

“He was. They’ve found the bullet. 





Tt was lying on the floor in the hall. 
It either went right on, after hitting 
the poor dog, or he managed to shake 
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it out. He’d shaken his head, anyway. 
The marks on the floor and wall show 
that.” 

She thought a moment. “Two more 
planks to fit in somewhere. I don’t 
see where, yet, but we need them all.” 


Peter meditated. “What caliber 
were the bullets? Did you hear that?” 
“Yes. Morrow was killed with a 


twenty-two. Hap was struck by a 
thirty-eight.” 

“Morrow’s own gun was a twenty- 
two. Probably the murderer used that 
to shoot him, and used his own on the 
dog, then carried them both away with 
him.” 

“Yes. 
there. I 

“Hello.” Phil Hobart came in. Pe- 
ter saw at a glance that he was under 
considerable strain, which was rather 
to be expected. But it surprised him 
to find no evidence of guilt in the eyes. 
Rather there was a sort of defiant 
exhileration. He dropped a hand on 
Peter’s shoulder. 

“You know we’re with you, Peter, 
don’t you? This fellow Pohlson’s talk- 
ing through his hat.” 

“Of course.” Peter was uneasy. It 
was risky to stage these little pretenses 
in front of a girl like Jane. “The trou- 
ble is to prove it. A direct statement 
like that, from a fairly credible witness, 
is a mighty mean thing to refute. It 
really puts the burden of proof on me 
instead of on Pohlson.” 

“You don’t take it seriously, surely?” 
Hobart opened his eyes very wide. 

“No. But if he sticks to the story 
I’ll have to, I guess. The papers will 
be yapping at my heels to-morrow, and 
McHale’s an impressionable sort of 
fellow. He'll be bound to pay atten- 
tion if they keep it up long enough.” 

“Don’t you worry, Peter. I'll know 
the answer long before he makes up his 
mind. I know him. He takes a week 
to decide whether he'll have beef or 
mutton for his Sunday dinner. And 


That’s it. 
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Not much help 
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I’m so near the answer, right now.’ 
Phil chuckled in the affectionately su- 
perior fashion common to brothers. 
“Got it all doped out, have you, sis? 
Let’s hear it.” 

She told him her piecework of rea- 
soning as far as she had carried it, 
while Peter studied his face intently. 
He could see that her shots found their 
target. Phil’s face went queerly gray 
as he listened. 

“Gad, I didn’t know we had a sleuth 
in the family,” he said unsteadily when 
she finished. “How much do you know 
about,me, sis? Got my dreadful past 
all down in your books?” 

She paled, as if his words had the 
force of a sudden blow. Peter saw 
her stiffen, saw her head lift and her 
chin protrude ever so little. He knew 
that she had guessed. 

“Phil,” she said, speaking very dis- 
tinctly and deliberately, “I wish you’d 
tell me just what you know about The 
Crooked Wire, and why you went 
there, last night, and used Peter’s name 
to get you inside the door. I feel sure 
you didn’t kill him. But you’ve got to 
play fair with me—and Peter. He— 
he’s paying your bills i 

Hobart shot a quick, ugly look at 
Peter. “So that’s it? He’s been telling 
you that I - 

“He hasn’t told me anything. I just 
saw it, for myself. It clears up a lot 
of gaps in—in the bridge I’m trying 
to build. Tell me, Phil. It’s no use 
to pretend. I know, now.” 

He hesitated, passing a hand across 
his eyes. “I wish you hadn’t guessed. 
It makes me look as if I’d meant to 
let Peter face the music. I wouldn't 
have, Peter—honestly. I’d have owned 
up if there’d been any chance of - 

Peter suddenly knew that he was 
hearing the truth. He shook his head. 

“Don’t think about that. I knew you’d 
been there—all along. I was just wait- 
ing for you to come to me. I had a 
4E Ds 
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list of Morrow’s bonds, and Quade 
found some of them in your hands this 
morning. I thought you’d stolen them. 
I see now that you didn’t. Tell us how 
you got them.” 

Hobart stared. “You had that on 
me—and kept still! I say, Peter, you 
—you show me up as a pretty sad sort 
of mucker, after all. I didn’t dream 
that you a 

“Never mind.” Peter felt Jane’s 
glowing eyes on him, and his troubles 
receded perceptibly under their warmth. 
“Tell us.” 

“Tt’ll be a relief to get it off my chest, 
anyway. He was The Crooked Wire, 
right enough. I know! Don’t I know! 
He’s bled me scientifically for six years. 
He got every cent of mother’s money ; 
he got every penny I could pinch out 
of my pay or wheedle out of dad. He’d 
have got Jane’s, if I’d been low enough 
to let her lend it to me. He wasn’t 
ever satished. I got into the way of 
trying to win enough to stand him off. 
That was how you came to find me in 
that scrape at Pittland. I was playing 
the wheel with the bank’s money, and 
I’d had an awful run of luck. I man- 
aged to cover up and stall until I made 
a fair killing and paid back what I’d 
taken, but it wasn’t any us. I had to 
try it again, and I never could get 
square, after that. I’ve been juggling 
a fifteen-thousand-dollar deficit for al- 
most a year, and when you told me 
last night that Quade was here I knew 
it was all up. I’d come to the end of 
my rope unless I could make a quick 
turn. So I went to him. Of course, 
when he came here I knew he meant 
mischief to me. He’d let me alone for 
four or five months, after he’d found 
out I couldn’t steal any more.” 

“But what did he know? How could 
he frighten you like that?” Jane wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter, now. It 
was technically murder, but I hadn’t 
any hand in it. A crowd of us were on 
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a pretty merry party in Pittland, just 


after I went into the bank. I didn’t 
know them very well, but I was a trust- 
ful ass, then. They began daring each 
other to do fool stunts, and things got 
pretty misty, along toward morning. 
There were only three of us left when 
it happened. We were in front of a 
jewelry store, a cheap little place away 
from the business section, and one of 
the others suggested that it would be 
great sport to go through it, Raffles 
fashion. I didn’t have sense enough to 
object. We kicked in the window, 
without even trying to do it cleverly, 
and I crawled in with one of the others. 
The third man stayed outside to stand 
watch for the police. 

“IT don’t remember it very clearly. 
I saw the lights go on and a queer 
little fellow in a funny night shirt 
standing there with a big gun covering 
us and calling out to us, in a squeaky, 
foreign voice, to hold up our hands. 
I put mine up, but the other fellow 
didn’t. I saw the little man crumple, 
with a sort of surprised look on his 
face. After that it’s blank. I found 
myself on a train. I suppose the other 
fellows were soberer than I was. I 
never saw either of them again. But 
I read about the case in the papers and 
noticed that they’d found a fine col- 
lection of finger prints on the broken 
glass in the window. Mine were there, 
all right. I’ve seen the photographs of 
them. 

“T got over it, after a while. It’s 
queer how one does. I never felt a 
bit like a murderer. I’d have been all 
right, maybe, if I hadn’t tried to send 
some money to the shopkeeper’s wife. 
It turned out he was as poor as pos- 
sible. I always imagined jewelers were 
rolling in money. I guess The Crooked 
Wire spotted me through that. Or 
else one of the other two fellows gave 
me away. I never did know how he 


did it, but he found out, all right.” 
And now what happened last 


“T see. 
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night ?” 
personal. 

“Oh, that was queer, too. Of course, 
I’d thought of robbing him ever since 
I made sure that he was really The 
Crooked Wire. It wouldn’t have been 
robbery—it would have been just get- 
ting a bit of my own back again. And 
I could have stood him off later, you 
see, with the balance of what I got 
from him, after making good on what 
I was short at the bank. I’d only seen 
him twice before he came here, and 
I had to do some scheming to manage 
that, I tell you. He played it pretty 
safe. Never showed himself if he 
could help it. Until last night I wasn’t 
absolutely sure that he was my man. 
I sneaked around the house as much 
as I dared, of course, but at that dis- 
tance I couldn’t be certain. I got a 
glimpse of him now and then, but he 
never came near enough to the wall for 
me to be perfectly sure.” 

Jane’s face looked suddenly eager. 
“You weren’t sure, then, that Morrow 
was The Crooked Wire?” Her voice 
was vibrant, quivering with excitement. 

“Not till last night, no. But last 
night I ran square into him on Main 
Street. He was hobbling along toward 
his house when I came around the cor- 
ner of Elm Street, and we met, face to 
face, right in the light of Marston’s 
drug store. Then I was sure. And he 
recognized me, too. He cursed me. He 
could curse better than anybody else 
I ever heard.” 

“And it was really The Crooked 
Wire?” Jane looked disappointed. 
“You're sure?” 

“Of course! Do you think I wouldn’t 
know? Why, the devil that looked out 
of that one eye of his was enough. I’d 
have known him if I hadn’t seen any- 
thing else.” Phil swallowed. “I had 
gone out meaning to tackle him. But 
when I met him, like that, my nerve 
crumbled. I couldn’t say a thing. And 


Jane’s voice was steady, im- 
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I stood there, while he swore at me 
under his breath.” 

“What did he say?” Jane frowned. 

“He told me to get out of his way 
and keep my mouth shut. He said that 
if I told anybody I’d seen him he’d turn 
me up to the police, money or no money. 
And he meant it, too. He kept me 
covered with an ugly, silenced gun, all 
the time we stood there, and threatened 
to shoot me if I didn’t do as he said. 
He had the drop on me. I had to turn 
around and walk off. When I risked 
looking back he was gone. I didn't 
know what to do. I was about crazy. 
At first I thought in spite of everything 
I’d better face the music at the bank. 
And then, all at once, it struck me that 
now was my chance of chances. He 
was out of the house. If I could break 
in now, I might find some money be- 
fore he returned. I hustled back, down 
Maple Street, and walked straight to 
the front door. You see I thought I’d 
get there first. He couldn’t walk fast, 
and I’d run all the way. But when I 
got to the door I heard the dog barking 
and The Wire telling him to be quiet. 
Then, all at once, I got another idea. 
I’d watched Peter go in, two or three 
times, while I was spying around the 
house trying to make sure that Morrow 
was The Wire. I knew that when Pe- 
ter came he didn’t keep the chain latches 
on the door while he opened it but 
just unlocked it and let Peter come right 
in. So TI rattled the knocker, and when 
he asked who was there I said I was 
Singleton, trying to make my voice as 
much like Peter’s as possible. It 
worked. Before he could speak at the 
sight of me I was inside, with my gun 
against his ribs and the door shut be- 
hind me.” 

Jane leaned forward. 
say?” 

“He didn’t get‘a chance to say any- 
thing, for a minute or two. I did all 
the talking. I told him just where he 
got off. I said I’d come to the point 


“What did he 
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where I didn’t care whether I killed 
him or not, and that if he didn’t come 
through with the money .I’d shoot him 
first and help myself afterward, and 
feel better about the job than if I left 
him alive.” 

“Yes. And then what did he say?” 

“At first he just looked at me, out of 
that one eye, without saying anything. 
And then he grinned—a queer sort of 
a grin, too, and said that he guessed 
he’d better do as I wanted him to. I 
kept him covered mighty carefully 
while he opened a little tin despatch 
box and got out some bonds. Gave me 
sixteen thousand in small denomination 
Liberties. I knew how I could work 
them in at the bank. Funny thing—lI 
was sorry for him. I couldn’t help it. 
All the hate went out of me. I’d have 
given it all up if I hadn’t been in such 
a hole and half crazy, too.” 

“And you didn’t hurt him?” 

“Not a hair of him. What was the 
use? I had what I wanted, and I knew 
he’d get it back from me, fast enough. 
I put it up to him on a business basis. 
If he let me smash he was killing the 
golden-egg goose, so to speak. He saw 
it, too. Said he’d consider it an invest- 
ment, the devil! I—I tell you, Peter, 
I feel a lot better now that he’s dead. 
The world’s cleaner. But last night I 
was sorry for him.” 

Jane cut in calmly. “Well, Peter, 
that seems to indicate that I’m not a bad 
bridge builder, after all, doesn’t it? 
Would you like to have me finish the 
job? Of course, if it comes to a show- 
down, Phil can clear you, and he will. 
But if we can do it without—would you 
mind, terribly, letting him stay out of 
it? You know how dad es 

“He mustn’t whisper it—ever. It 
would be plain idiocy. He’d simply 
stick his head into the trap. I'll trust 
to that bridge of yours, Jane. I like it 
as far as it’s gone. I’m in your hands. 
What’s next?” 

She rested her chin on her palm and 
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studied the dying fire. “I’ve got a lot 
of planks out of Phil’s story. If I could 
only piece them together, somehow! 
If—does it strike you that the queer- 
est thing about it all is that Phil was 
sorry for him?” 


“No. He was pitiful, somehow. I 
always felt it, too.” Peter nodded. 
“That’s not surprising. You can’t 


help pitying a man who’s been crippled 
like that.” 

“Don’t you believe it. I didn’t pity 
him before! Not a little bit. I ached 
to strangle him. I'd have enjoyed 
stamping on his face as you'd stamp on 
a snake’s head. He had a devil in 
that one eye of his—and the way he 
was twisted and maimed only made it 
worse. But last night i 

“Tt doesn’t mean much to me. It’s 
nothing else but—fancy—blind emo- 
tion 2 

Jane clapped her hands softly. 
“That’s it—that’s it! Don’t you see? 
It wasn’t anything so fallible as rea- 
son; it was instinct—intuition. Phil 
was sorry against his will and judgment 
and knowledge—or what he thought 
was knowledge. You were sorry. That 
means that the man Phil saw last night 
was pitiful. It’s the one sure and solid 
thing in the whole muddle. I’m going 
to build out from it a little way. Let 
me think.” 

The two men exchanged inquiring 
glances as she relapsed into her steady 
scrutiny of the embers, beginning to 
mask their glow under a film of gray 
ash. Suddenly she looked up, her eyes 
gleaming. 

“T believe I’ve got it! I wish I’d had 
a chance to go over those rooms in 
your place, Peter. I’d have seen some 
of the missing bits of planking, I think. 
Can you remember what you found 











there? Every single thing, item by 
item?” 
“Hardly. But there was nothing 


” 





much. Some clothes 


“Tell me every item you can remem- 
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ber and don’t leave out the least thing. 
Begin with the library. You found 
some clothes. Describe them.” 

Peter obeyed, cataloguing the meager 
wardrobe to the best of his memory. 

“And that’s all,” he said finally. “The 
top drawer in the trunk was half full 
of miscellaneous junk—collars and 
handkerchiefs and so on—some socks 
and gloves 9 

“T knew it! I knew it! Oh, Peter, 
how could you be so absolutely blind? 
Gloves! How many—what kind—tell 
me ” 

“Only one pair—ordinary dogskin 
things, pretty well worn.” 

“But a pair—you’re sure of that?” 

“Why, yes. I don’t see—yes I do, 
too! What was a one-armed man do- 
ing with a pair of gloves? That’s queer. 
I can see that it’s fishy, but I don’t see 
yet what you find so significant in Fe 

“Worse and worse. Even after I’ve 
as good as told you. Never mind. Go 
on. What else?” 

“That’s all. He hadn’t used the other 
rooms. There were some towels on 
a rack in the bath room and a bottle 
of peroxide and some tooth paste and 
such stuff. I noticed it because I 
dressed Hap’s wound in there.” 

“You were marvelously observant, 
Peter,” she said, mocking him. ‘What 
did you use to bind up the wound?” 

“Why some adhesive tape. There 
was a roll of it ¥ 

She checked him, drawing her brows 
together. “Wait. Adhesive. H’m. 
You didn’t find anything like a make- 
up outfit, did you? Eye pencils, grease 
paint ‘ 

“No. Just what I’ve told you. I 
used the adhesive to patch up 

“Put it on over the hair?” Phil cut 
in. “That would be risky, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, I had to shave the hair along 
the wound, of course.” 

Again Jane clapped her hands. “Ah! 
You shaved it. With what? Or didn’t 
you notice that, either?” 
































“Why, With Morrow’s razor, of 
course. It was in there, with the other 
things.” 

“Peter Singleton! And neither you 
nor Chief Hawley thought it worth 
while to wonder what a one-armed man 
with a beard could want of a razor? 
That’s enough for me. My bridge is 
safe to cross, right now. And to-mor- 
row I'll patch up the holes that are 
left. You men! I wonder what you'd 
make of the world if there weren’t any 
women in it to look after you. You're 
going home, now. It’s time. And, be- 
cause you don’t deserve to hear it at 
all, I’m going to let you wait till to- 
morrow for the answer. It’s better, 
anyway. I'll let you walk on my.bridge 
when it’s absolutely finished. Good 
night, Peter, you wonderful old bungler. 
It’s all right. I know the story. And 
to-morrow I'll tell you.” 

Peter demurred, and Phil supported 
the demurrer, but Jane had her way. 

Not unreasonably Peter went home 
in a considerably better mood than he 
had brought with him, two hours earlier. 
He was beginning to believe that there 
was something in Jane Hobart’s pet 
philosophy. Of course, she reasoned 
like a woman, letting the wish stand 
father to the thought, always, but 
Well, the system seemed to work out 
pretty well so far as he had been able 
to follow it. He surprised himself by 
falling asleep almost as his head 
touched the pillow. 





CHAPTER VII. 
“THEY DON’T THINK—THEY KNOW.” 


HIEF HAWLEY rubbed his bony 
jaw dubiously. “I can see there’s 
somethin’ mighty queer about the razor, 
unless he used it f’r corns. Some does, 
you know. An’ the gloves Well, 
he might have owned ’em before he had 
his accident. We'd better go up there 
and see, anyways. We got to do some- 
thin’ pretty quick or friend McHale’ll 
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git the notion it’s his sacred an’ solemn 
dooty to git out some warrants. The 
papers was worryin’ him last night and 





this mornin’s is ten times worse. An’ 
Pohlson’s been fillin’ him full of x 
“We'll go there right away.” Jane 


nodded her head in the quick, repeated 
gesture which, with her, signified fixed 
and immediate intention. “I don’t 
trust either of you as observers. I want 
to see for myself.” She hesitated. “I 
wanted to ask you something else, 
though. Were you at the autopsy?” 

“Part o’ the time. Why?” Hawley 
stroked his jaw again. 

“He was really crippled and all that 
—blind and powder burned?” 

“Yes. The doc said it was a plain 
miracle that a man could be smashed 
up like that and go on livin’. He was 
worse smashed than I thought, for a 
fact. No mistake about that.” 

Jane nodded again. “That fits, too. 
Come on—let’s go and see if I can find 
the missing pieces.” 

They drove to the Bland house in the 
Hobart car, Jane at the wheel and 
Hawley beside her, with Phil and Pe- 
ter behind. The men stood back while 
Jane went over the rooms, her eyes nar- 
rowed and alert. She pounced on the 
gloves. They were in very fair con- 
dition, although both showed unmistak- 
able signs of wear. She pointed to the 
clasp on one of them. 

“Patented 1915,” she read aloud tri- 
umphantly. “That was years after his 
accident. Phil saw him long before 
that. And now we'll look at the razor, 
please.” 

Peter fetched it. She fingered it 
gingerly. “I can’t tell. Is it the kind 
a man might use for corns?” 

Hawley tried the edge skillfully. 
“No’m, it ain’t. That’s a head-barber 


edge to her, if I’m any judge. I see 
what you’re drivin’ at, now. It ain’t 
so foolish, neither.” 

Her eyes danced. “Really? Have 


2” 


you caught up with the procession 
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“T reckon I’m comin’ along. Say, I 
just thought o’ somethin’ else that you 
might have noticed if you’d seen it first. 
The dog didn’t take on a bit. That’s 
sort o’ queer, ain’t it? They tell me 
that breed is all one-man dogs. Strikes 
me this one had ought to have made 
more of a fuss. Just stood an’ sniffed 
at the foot an’ walked off. Now, if 
you should be right, by any chance 

Jane’s face was transfigured. “Chief 
Hawley, I apologize. You’re a marvel 
—considering that the Lord saw fit to 
make you a man! I never thought of 
the most wonderful bit of luck of all. 
Peter, you know something about dogs. 
Is Hap fit to walk a little way, do you 
suppose ?” 

Peter stared. “I don’t know. He’s 
probably a bit weak, but a wound like 
that wouldn’t bother him much. It’s 
a tough breed. Why?” 

“We'll take the car and go after 
him. Oh, why didn’t I see it before? 
The most amazing piece of luck any- 
body could have asked for, and I never 
even thought of it! Don’t you see it, 
even now, you two?” 

“T’m stone blind,” said Phil. “You 
aren’t talking my language at all.” 

“Peter?” 

“Tt’s beyond me. If you want Hap 
to track somebody don’t hope for much. 
His breed hasn’t a very keen nose. I 
doubt if he’d follow a trail at all.” 

“Would he follow Morrow’s, do you 
think ?” 

“He might do that. 
didn’t leave any trail.” 

“I’m going to consult Hap about that. 
I’d rather take his word than any man’s. 
Hap’s style of logic is even better than 
a woman’s. A dog doesn’t bother about 
thinking at all. He just knows. We'll 
go and get him.” 

McPhail opined that Hap would take 
no harm from a little walk. He said 
that the dog had been restless, whining 
a good deal, and trying to find a way 
out of the kennel inclosure. 





But Morrow 
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“Probably do him good to get out. 
His nose is cold. No fever at all.” 

Peter carried the dog in his arms as 
they drove back. They stopped at the 
gate, and Jane ruled that Hap should 
be set down here. Peter put him on 
the ground. He whined softly, nosing 
the flags, running in short circles, his 
tail and ears as alert as if he had been 
unhurt. He found something which 
seemed to satisfy him and moved off, 
following the sidewalk toward the edge 
of the town. The group kept pace 
with him in the car. He trotted briskly, 
his nose near the ground, seemingly at 
no pains to follow the trail. Hawley 
and Jane were jubilant. Peter Single- 
ton and Phil began to see a glimmer 
of light. But they were still groping 
when Hap stopped; circled a few times, 
and whined eagerly. 

“Think he had a car waitin’ for him 
here?” Hawley caressed his jaw. It 
was noticeable that he addressed him- 
self to Jane. Before she could answer 
Hap found what he sought and fol- 
lowed it, squeezing between the bars of 
a rail fence that flanked the highway. 
The girl was after him in a flash, and the 
men followed. He broke into a bound- 
ing run as he neared a ramshackle hay 
shed, well back from the road, its 
weathered sides gaping drearily, re- 
vealing projecting strands of rain-yel- 
lowed hay. He scuttled through a wide 
gap in the door and the sound of his 
riotous barking came clearly back from 
within. 

“Got him,” said Hawley. 
there, all right.” 

He checked the girl’s impulsive rush 
with an outstretched arm. ‘This is my 
job, I guess. Better leave me take a 
look first.” He drew a revolver and 
approached the shed warily. Singleton 
and Hobart followed him. He flung 
open the door and stepped inside. They 
saw him stop, and, after a moment, 
pocket his gun. As they came up he 
stood aside. 


“He’s in 


They could see Hap fran- 





















tically licking the face and hands of 
a man who lay on a heap of hay, too 
weak to repulse the animal’s frenzied 
caresses, 

Hawley stooped and held Hap’s col- 
lar. Singleton, staring at the man on 
the hay, was plunged into a deeper be- 
wilderment than ever. He had never 
seen that face before. Hawley’s voice 
added to the puzzle. 

“Enoch Morrow, ain’t you? I reckon 
I got to put you under arrest f’r killin’ 
the man they called The Crooked Wire. 
Hate to do it. Had it comin’ to him, 
I judge. But dooty’s dooty, an’ you 
wouldn’t want to let Singleton get 
blamed for it, I take it.” 

The man tried to speak. His lips 
moved, but there was no_ sound. 
Hawley bent over him. He fumbled 
at the coat. Below it the white shirt 
was dyed a sinister tinge of rusting 
crimson. 

“Got you first, did he? I see. Been 
here ever since, have you? Makes it 
bad. We'll get you back, first thing, 
and try to fix it so you can square things 
for Singleton, anyway. You’d want to 
do that, I guess.” 

At his direction the other men helped 
him rig a crude stretcher of poles and 
coats, on which they carried the 
wounded man to the car, Hap bounding 
madly around them and barking deaf- 
ening. On the way back Jane conde- 
scended to unravel what was left of the 
mystery. 

“It wasn’t so hard, after I got my 
start. I don’t know what put it into 
my head, but I was a bit suspicious as 
soon as Peter told me about that cross 
mark, instead of a signature. That 
didn’t seem altogether plausible, some- 
how. But it might have been true. It 
didn’t mean much. But then there was 
the contradiction of a man who was 
admittedly afraid of being robbed and 
went to all sorts of pains to prevent 
it, and yet insisted on living alone in 
a lonely house ten times too big for 
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him and refusing to have even a servant 
stay on the place at night. 

“T can’t help wondering about that, 
especially when the stories began to 
get about to the effect that he kept a 
lot of money in the house. That looked 
to me as if he wanted to be robbed. But 
that wasn’t sensible. So I began to 
look for something that fitted better. 
And it struck me that perhaps he might 
want to appear to have been robbed. 
That was reasonable enough. I’d got- 
ten that far before the murder. That 
upset everything, at first. I thought 
that some ordinary thief had accepted 
the invitation and made the pretense 
a lot more real than the man had meant 
it to be. 

“T didn’t really strike my answer till 
I’d almost brought my bridge back to 
solid earth for poor old Peter. Then 
there was Phil’s saying that he was 
sorry, against his will. I guessed in- 
stantly that he was sorry for a differ- 
ent man. The masquerade had fooled 
his reason, but it couldn’t trick his in- 
tuitions, his sympathy. That hasn’t 
anything to do with reason, you know. 
Sometimes we like a person or dislike 
him without the slightest rational cause 
for either. Even men do. And when 
I got the hint of the gloves and the 
razor I was perfectly sure. 

“The man who pretended to be a 
cripple was only pretending. He had 
two perfectly good hands, and very 
likely the shield over the left eye merely 
covered up a perfectly good eye. The 
powder stains above the beard could 
have been made with ink. It was simple 
enough to feign a limp and use a cane. 

“At first I thought I was wrong, be- 
cause the doctors hadn’t said anything 
about finding such evidences of decep- 
tion. But I knew I was right, too. I 
felt it. And so I worked back—the 
only sure way. That simplified it a 
whole lot. The Crooked Wire was the 
real cripple. The man we called Enoch 
Morrow was merely trying to look as 
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much like him as he could. He couldn’t 
have managed it without framing up 
that idea of being sensitive and shy, 
and keeping himself out of the strong 
light as much as possible. That and 
the business of the refusal to write 
even a signature made me pretty sure 
I was right. 

“So I went on to the motive for it 
all. As’ soon as I knew what The 
Crooked Wire had been like I could 
make a pretty close guess. It was all 
a trap. This man Enoch Morrow 
meant to kill The Crooked Wire. But 
he meant to do it without running any 
more risk than he had to. That. was 
why he came out into the country where 
he needn’t expect any very wonderful 
police. He wanted space enough, too, 
to make it safe to shoot, and to ensure 
him privacy—which he didn’t get. I 
don’t know whether he chose Dalton 
just at random, or whether he had a 
better reason.” 

The wounded man’s head moved in 
a feeble gesture of affirmation. He 
had listened attentively to the story, 
his eyes bright, but his lips motionless. 

“T thought so. He had reason to 
think The Crooked Wire might come 
here. Was that it?” 

Again the faint nod of assent. 

“He hit on the idea of working out 
a perfectly safe explanation. A rich, 
eccentric old miser, afraid of being 
robbed. When the country police came 
in and found him robbed and killed 
they’d be ready with the obvious theory. 
The’d say that some strolling vagrant 
had done it, just as everybody had 
prophesied. And that would be all. 
It was .a good scheme. And it nearly 
worked. 

“The thing that settled my mind was 
Phil’s saying that he’d met The Crooked 
Wire on the street and talked with him 
shortly before the murder. There was 


Charley Gerrish’s statement, too, which 
showed that either Morrow himself, or 
The Crooked Wire, had been seen in 
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the streets late at night, once or twice 
before the night of the crime. Phil saw 
the real Crooked Wire, and hated him 
and was afraid of him. But when he’d 
got inside the house and was talking 
to Enoch Morrow, he wasn’t afraid and 
he didn’t hate him, and he admitted 
being sorry for him. The only possible 
explanation of that discrepancy was the 
theory that there were two different 
men, one of them really crippled, the 
other merely masquerading as a cripple. 
The real cripple was dead. That was 
proven, And yet it wasn’t the real 
cripple who’d been living here—I felt 
sure of that, because Morrow took so 
much trouble to avoid daylight, to keep 
from seeing people except in the dis- 
tance or in the darkness of the 
room,” 

She nodded slowly. “You see, the 
trap was working. The Crooked Wire 
had been induced, probably by some 
indirect message to the effect that 
Enoch Morrow was here, to come to 
Dalton and investigate. Morrow knew 
that he would do that at night and as 
unobtrusively as possible. The Crooked 
Wire couldn’t afford to court attention. 
That was another plank in my bridge, 
Peter. The Crooked Wire, if the po- 
lice were right about him, would never 
have come to live in a gossipy little 
town like this, where even a common- 
place stranger would attract all sorts 
of curiosity. Morrow deliberately at- 
tracted it. See? That proved that he 
wasn’t The Crooked Wire, but that he 
wanted people to think so. Or it proved 
it well enough for me.” 

“It’s all black magic,” said Peter. 
“You don’t seem to have had a fact 
on which to build, and yet you're right, 
all the way.” 

“Tt’s because I built back from the 
truth ‘instead of away from it, that’s 
all. But let’s finish, The Crooked 
Wire meant to call on Enoch Morrow, 
but he probably saw Pohlson getting 
over the fence, or saw Phil going in 




















at the gate. So he waited. That was 
simple enough. He waited till Phil 
came out and Pohlson followed him. 
Then he went in. And Enoch Morrow 
was waiting for him. Only he didn’t 
shoot quite fast enough. The Crooked 
Wire guessed what he meant to do, 
and shot first. I think he shot the dog 
before he fired at the man.” 

Another nod from behind. 

“He didn’t shoot quite straight 
enough, though, in either case. The dog 
was only stunned, and the man was 
able to shoot back, and shoot straight. 
He carried out his plan, and put the 
cripple’s body in his place in the high- 
backed chair, and if his strength hadn’t 
given out he’d have made a clear es- 
cape. I was afraid we’d find that out 
when we let Hap try to follow him. But 
it was worth trying, anyway. And it’s 
worked out pretty well for everybody 
except The Crooked Wire and Mr. 
Morrow.” 

Morrow—he clung to the name to 
the last—recovered strength enough to 
sign a confession which substantiated 
every essential point in Jane’s chain of 
reverse reasoning. He refused to tell 
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who he was or why he had resolved to 
kill the blackmailer. He generously 
refrained from explaining the nature 
of Phil Hobart’s errand, but he told 
Jane privately that he had ample rea- 
son to sympathize with any other vic- 
tim of the blackmailer. And the money 
meant little to him, he added. He 
could have afforded to give away much 
more. The Wire had not managed to 
bleed him poor before stirring him to 
desperate measures. His confession 
left no possible room for doubt as to 
Peter Singleton’s part in the affair, and 
even Pohlson had the grace to apologize 
before he shook off the dust of Dalton 
forever. 

“T’d have pulled it off,” said Enoch 
Morrow, with a thin smile lifting his 
bloodless lips, “if I’d been able to rule 
out two elements I didn’t properly ap- 
preciate. The French have the right 
of it, after all. Singleton, here’s some 
advice for you. If you’re going in for 
scientific crime, steer clear of women 
and dogs. If you aren’t—well, don’t 
steer clear of them. Miss Hobart’s 
right. They don’t have to think. They 
know.” 
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BURGLARS NOTIFY POLICE OF ROBBERY 


HEN Miss Anna C. Brock strolled up the path from the street to her heuse 
at 73 North Allen Street, in Albany, New York, one evening recently, she 


surprised two burglars at her front door. 


One of the young men turned to her 


at once and explained that they believed robbers were in the house, for the front 
door had been forced. The other man rang the doorbell, but as there was no 


one in the residence, he got no response. 


Then both men offered to enter, use 


the telephone to call the police, and themselves institute an immediate search of 


the premises for the thieves. 


selieving that the strangers wished to help her, Miss Brock gave them 


permission to do so. 


One of the burglars really did telephone to the police 
station, asking that officers be sent at once to Miss Brock’s home. 


Thereafter the 


two men went hurriedly through all the rooms, picking up small articles of value 


and stowing them about their persons. 


Their tour completed, they again approached the owner and said they would 


search the yard at the rear of the house. 


They did go to the rear yard, but only 


to scale the fence there and make their escape before the police arrived on 


the scene. 








% Christopher B.Booth 


FINANCIAL expert-.par ex- 

cellence was Amos Clack- 

worth, 

ably on the overstuffed divan 
in his Sheridan Road apartment and 
carefully studied the magazine page. It 
was a copy of a high-class monthly pub- 
lication which, as a regular feature, 
published little stories of great suc- 
cesses. One of these articles now held 
Mr. Clackworthy’s attention. 

It detailed how a one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year man for the Texaro 
Oil Company had bounded up the lad- 
der of success and now stood upon 
the topmost rung, the glorious example 
of a self-made man who had done a 
whaling good job with himself. 

On the printed page was a most exact 
likeness of Amos Clackworthy, looking 
quite the impressive, forceful man of 
affairs described in the article. 

To be sure the photograph was mis- 
leading, and intentionally so. Mr. 
Clackworthy was not a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar-a-year man for the 
Texaro Oil Company, or for any other 
oil company; he was not even in the 
oil business. It was not a case of dou- 
ble identity. 

With shameless and calmly consid- 
ered ccupidity Mr. Clackworthy had 
carefully taken apart the magazine, re- 
moving the original page and substitut- 
ing one that a none too scrupulous 
printer had prepared for him. Then 
the magazine had been expertly re- 
bound and possessed a genuineness of 
appearance that almost would have 
fooled the editor of the publication him- 
self. 


He leaned comfort- . 


Mr. Clackworthy, for purposes of 
dishonest gain, was about to become 
Henry C. Hunt, hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar oil expert and financier. 

Glancing across the softly lighted 
room which did credit to him as the 
man of taste and refinement that he 
was, Mr. Clackworthy smiled upon 
James Early, otherwise “The Early 
Bird,” known by the police to have 
gobbled many a fat worm along about 
two a. m. 

“This is quite the cleverest thing that 
we have ever staged,” observed Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Yeh,” agreed Early. “She’s a 
dinger. Who yuh goin’ tuh put th’ 
stinger on?” 

“I have in mind a North Dakota 
banker who frequently makes trips to 
Chicago,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “In 
fact he has written to the Consolidated 
Investment Company that he expects 
to visit our city next Thursday.” 

The Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany was a non-existant financial insti- 
tution whose embossed letter heads 
were sometimes used by Mr. Clack- 
worthy for particular purposes. 

“But bankers is wise guys,” protested 
The Early Bird. “Better let them ginks 
alone.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shuddered _ in- 
wardly. His coworker’s butchery of 
the mother tongue annoyed him exceed- 
ingly at times, for he was himself a 
university man; such verbal mayhem 
sickened his cultured soul. 

“That is where you make a mistake,” 
he retorted. “The bigger they are the 
harder they fall—and the farther away 
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they stay from the police. This par- 
ticular man, I am sure, would lose his 
entire fortune rather than admit that he 
had been outwitted. 

“It is the small fry, as former sad 
experiences offer eloquent testimony, 
who run to the first detective bureau. 
In addition, James, the old games are 
dead, quite dead. Hardly a sixteen- 
year-old boy, these days, but knows as 
much of the inner workings of the wire- 
tapping game as the man who invented 
it, So thorough have been the Sunday 
newspapers and the magazines in ex- 
posing our cherished trade secrets to 
the ruthless light of publicity that pure 
necessity drives us to explore more 
virgin fields. 

“The potential sucker, the man with 
a few thousands tucked away and eager 
to see it attain a more tropical growth 
than six per cent interest, is, as you 
would say, ‘a wise gazabo.’” 

“Yeh,” agreed Early. 
Th’ old stuff’s on the fritz.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Now I am going to North Dakota to- 
morrow that I may, by apparent acci- 
dent, ride back to Chicago with the 
lamb which we have selected for a 
shearing. 

“Realism is to be the watchword in 
this affair. Realism! I want you to 
round up the fellows and get things 
ready. I have already rented a suite of 
offices in the Central States Building. 
The name is the Curlee Brokerage 
Company. You and Eddie are to do 
the rest—telephones, tickers, black- 
boards; Eddie’ll know. Get about three 
stenographers; and do not start them 
in copying chapters from the Bible 
either. The last time we did that one 
of them went home and told her 
brother, who was a newspaper reporter, 
what a strange sort of place she worked 
in, and within two days we had the 
police snooping around. Realism; that’s 
what I want. 

“Then I want Eddie to go up some- 


“IT gotcha. 
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where in Michigan and rent a nice 
little farm.” 

“Holy mother of mud!” burst out 
Early. “Rent a farm?” 

“That is precisely what I said, a 
farm. A nice place with a few cows, a 
couple of horses, and chickens—lots of 
chickens. The chances are that we shall 
be able to use the farm plant for several 
deals so you had better tell Eddie to 
take a lease on it for a year.” 

“T don’t get this farm stuff,” pro- 
tested Early. “What has trimmin’ a 
guy got to do with a farm?” 

“Realism!” Mr. Clackworthy snapped 
impatiently. “Thank heaven that one 
of us has some power of imagination. 
Use your head, man; who would sus- 
pect a confidence game staged on a 
farm? The mind associates the bunco 
steerer with hand books, prize fights, 
and the hum and bustle of the city. 

“Now the only thing that remains is 
to add the feminine touch.” 

“Whatcha mean—a skirt?” 

“Yes, of course,” responded Mr. 
Clackworthy wearily, completely out of 
patience with Early. “What kind of a 
farm do you think it would be without 
some buxom, sweet woman feeding the 
chickens, churning the butter, and— 
and. ia 





Mr. Clackworthy paused. His 
knowledge of farm tasks was ex- 
tremely limited. 

“T gotcha,” enthused Early. ‘“Mae’s 
just out of the bridewell.” 

Mr. Clackworthy snorted. 

“That cabaret fiend! Bah! One 


look at her would make any sober man 
want to hide his money in his shoe. 
No, thank you, James, fortunately I 
do not have to depend upon your se- 
lection. I have already secured the 
farm lady—a pink-cheeked, clear-eyed 
girl with the milk-fed look about her.” 

Indeed, Mr. Clackworthy considered 
himself very fortunate. A few after- 
noons previous, as the problem of se- 
curing the proper feminine touch for 
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I sometimes take things that do not be- 


his latest scheme was engrossing his 
thoughts, he had been walking leisurely 
through Lincoln Park when a girl fell 
into step beside him. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Gault,” she said, 
“but I want to talk to you.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had frowned 
slightly. Harmon Gault was a name he 
had conveniently assumed some months 
before when engaged in a lucrative en- 
terprise. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” he 
said kindly. ‘No harm done.” 

She smiled up at him. 

“No, I am not mistaken,” she in- 
sisted. ‘You see, I was one of your 
stenographers when you had the—the 
office in the Maryland Building.” 

“Mr. Gault must look quite like me, 
indeed,” he said genially. “I have 
always heard about doubles, but ‘d 

“Please listen to me,” she broke in. 
“T am not trying to get anything on 
you; you see, I’m wise to the office and 
everything. But—I am afraid that I 
am in trouble. I—I stole some money 
from my employer. I want you to tell 
me what to do.” 

Mr. Clackworthy reflected. This put 
an entirely different light upon the mat- 
ter. So they sat down on a park bench 
and she told him about it. It seemed 
that her fears had somewhat magnified 
her predicament. The employer had 
only suspicions, so he advised her that 
she should keep her nerves steady and 
bluff it out. 

“Have you ever been in trouble be- 
fore?” he asked. 

“Have I ever been suspected, you 
mean?” she countered. “No, I have 
never been arrested or anything.” 

“Have you ever—ah—stolen be- 
fore?” 

“I would rather not say,’ 
evasive reply. 

“You are rather clever, are you not?” 

“Am I? Perhaps I am.” Then ina 





’ 


was her 


sudden rush of confidence she added: 
“I—I really do not know why it is that 


long to me. Maybe it is just the ex- 
citement of it. You see, I do not have 
to. Iam a college girl, and have a little 
money that was left to me; so it really 
is not necessary.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

Here, indeed, was a kindred soul. He 
really wondered why it was that he 
himself, with two fine apartment build- 
ings safely in his wife’s name and a 
good many thousand dollars in the 
bank, was planning to take further 
chances. : 

“Yes, I wonder,” he said. ‘Perhaps 
it is the same reason that men gamble; 
it’s a game—the most exciting game in 
the world; your wits against the wits 
of so many others.” 

“Yes! That is it!” she exclaimed 
eagerly. “I had never thought of that 
before. Perhaps it isn’t dishonesty with 
me at all; just a disease that calls for 
thrills. I—I do not think I have a dis- 
honest face. Have I?” 

Mr. Clackworthy looked down into 
her blue eyes, as clear and as serene as 
a summer’s sky. 

“Heavens, no!” 

Before he left her he had gotten her 
address and telephone number. 

“It may be that some time I could 
give you—ah—employment,” he told 
her. 

“T think I know,” she said. 
do not forget.” 

And Mr. Clackworthy did not for- 
get. 

For a time the Early Bird listened at- 
tentively as Mr. Clackworthy went 
more fully into the details of his 
scheme. When they were through 
Early left the apartment and Mr. Clack- 
worthy turned to his volume of Em- 
merson; by chance, he was reading 
“The Law of Compensation.” 





“Please 


John Redding, North Dakota capi- 
talist, was a true man of the West, 
jovial, whole-souled, and shrewd with- 


















out meanness. He was a sociable man, 
and the ostracism which the average 
Pullman passenger forces upon himself 
distressed him greatly. 

In the next chair sat a handsome, 
carefully groomed man of about forty 
who looked as if he might prove an in- 
teresting conversationalist. He was 
distinguished in appearance and wore a 
carefully trimmed Vandyke beard. 

“Kind of mean weather for 
travelin’,” remarked Redding by way of 
a starter. : 

The man in the next seat, who had 
been looking out of the window, nod- 
ded curtly, pointedly picked up his 
magazine, and frowned. Clearly he did 
not care for chance acquaintances. 

Presently he got up, laid the opened 
magazine face downward in his chair, 
and walked forward to the smoking 
compartment. He was gone for some 
time. 

Redding, for lack of anything to do, 
picked up the magazine. It was opened 
at the page on which appeared a most 
excellent likeness of its owner. 

The North Dakota banker read the 
article with interest. He was still read- 
ing it, in fact, when the pseudo oil ex- 
pert returned from the smoking com- 
partment. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hunt, for takin’ 
your book, but I was just so doggone 
lonesome sittin’ here.” 

“You seem to know my name,” re- 
marked Mr. Clackworthy who, of 
course, is now temporarily established 
as Henry C. Hunt. 

“I just happened to see your picture 
here,” explained Redding. “Quite a 
send-off they give you.” 

Mr. Hunt waved his hand deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Pshaw! You know those magazine 
chaps ; always trying to make something 
romantic out of the life of any man 
who succeeds moderately well.” 

“Well, I’d call a hundred thousand 
dollars a year succeedin’ a bit better 
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than ‘moderately well, ” said Redding, 


chuckling. “There ain’t many men 
gettin’ your salary.” 

Mr. Hunt frowned, and Redding, a 
man of considerable discernment, took 
it that the subject of salary was taboo. 

The ice broken, the twe dropped into 
an easy conversation, discussing the 
cost of the war, the economic situation 
in general, and such other topics as 
absorb men of affairs. 

When they reached Chicago they had 
become excellent friends, and Redding, 
who had intended to stay only a day, 
decided, at Mr. Hunt’s insistence, to 
declare himself a week’s vacation. 

They went from the station to the 
Blackmere Hotel where Mr. Hunt was 
firm that the North Dakota man be his 
guest. 

“Mr. Redding,” Mr. Hunt said 
earnestly, “I am one of those men with- 
out a home, almost without friends. 
Please do not deny me this opportunity 
to play host.” 

And John Redding, who had a home 
and many friends, felt his eyes meisten. 

The first two days of their comrad- 
ship were given over purely te amuse- 
ment. On the morning of the third 
day Mr. Hunt was called to the tele- 
phone and he came back, out of patience 
that business should have thrust itself 
upon him. 

“T must go up to a broker’s office,” 
he announced. “Come along?” 

They went to the Central States 
Building and were whisked up to the 
tenth floor. 

It seemed that the clerks in the of- 
fices of the Curlee Brokerage Com- 
pany considered Mr. Hunt quite a per- 
sonage. They bowed and rubbed their 
hands and generally lackeyed them- 
selves about in front of him. 

Redding remained in the outer office 
when Mr. Hunt went into the ante- 
room, the door of which announced: 
“Mr. Curlee—Private.” 

The door was open, and Redding, 
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who sat in a chair just outside, could 
not avoid hearing scraps of the con- 
versation. 

“Well, Mr. Hunt, you cleaned up an- 
other seven thousand on this last deal. 
Beats the very devil how you do it. 
That’s fifty thousand in two months. 
You never miss ’em, do you?” 

Mr. Hunt’s voice was low-pitched 
and Redding did not hear his reply. 

“Suppose you let me in on your next 
good thing,” suggested Curlee. “I do 
most of my speculating with the other 
fellow’s money, but I will get on with 
a sure-thing guy like you.” 

Mr. Hunt spoke again; it was some- 
thing about buying some share of some- 
thing or other. A little later he came 
out and walked over to the cashier’s 
window. The cashier, a clerkish, spec- 
tacled man, counted out ten thousand 
dollars in one-thousand-dollar bills. 

“Three thousand from last week, Mr. 
Hunt,” said the clerk. 

After that Mr. Hunt’s visits to the 
brokerage office became daily affairs, 
and on each visit he collected some- 
thing at the cashier’s window. It was 
not always a large sum; one was as 
small as a thousand dollars, but it was 
always something. 

He explained his system to Redding. 

“Tips just naturally come to a man in 
my position,’ he said. “I am _ not 
gambling; I am only playing a certainty. 
With this firm I keep a working bal- 
ance of ten thousand dollars; every- 
thing about that I take out. Of course, 
most of my business is transacted in 
New York, but, as I am here a fair part 
of the time, I do a little trading with 
this firm.” 

Redding, if he had fulfilled Mr. 
Hunt’s expectations, would have pre- 
sumed on friendship and would have 
asked to share in some of this easy 
money, but he did not. 

“T’ve always made it a rule to let 
speculation alone,” he said. “It ain’t 





my game. My game’s cattle and land 
and loaning money at seven per cent.” 

Mr. Hunt masked the sorrow in his 
heart with a smile, and the smile was 
because of the farm in Michigan. He 
had two barrels to his gun. 

The pseudo oil expert, it seemed, had 
taken a part of his winnings at the 
Curlee office and purchased a twelve- 
cylinder roadster that he had gotten at 
a bargain and was going to ship on to 
New York, 

“We'll try her out on Boul Mich,” he 
said to Redding. And try out Michigan 
boulevard they did and the contiguous 
highways as well; they even wandered 
northward to the road houses which 
managed to slip one a first-rate highball 
despite the Volstead law, and they en- 
joyed it as thoroughly as two settled, 
middle-aged, and busy gentlemen can 
when they give their time to it. 

It was on the morning that Redding 
said he guessed he would have to get 
on back and see if North Dakota was 
still there, that Mr. Hunt received a 
telegram. He read it out loud to the 
banker. 

“It’s from my secretary in New 
York,” he said. “Here it is: 

“‘Understand Mrs. Theresa Baird 
who lives near Hibbing, Michigan, 
owns two thousand shares Lakin Cop- 
per. Kelsey on way to get it.’ 

“Redding, here’s where I make a real 
killing—none of this piker stuff. Lakin 
Copper is an old has-been that is not 
even listed. I don’t suppose you could 
hardly give it away. Well, I got an 
underground tip that Lakin Copper is 
going to be the livest corpse that ever 
walked in Wall Street. Mine aban- 
doned twenty years, and no one seems 
to know why; for when an engineer 
went out there and looked it over, he 
found it one of the richest copper de- 
posits in the country—a world-beater. 

“The stock’s all scattered. I’ve had 
my secretary do a lot of sleuthing, but 

















he hasn’t been able to scare up a single 
certificate until now. 

“Two thousand shares! I'll probably 
get it for less than ten dollars—ought 
to get it for a lot less—and it will go 
way above par for sure. Won’t that be 
a killing?” 

“You’re a lucky man, Henry; the 
doggonest lucky man I ever saw,” 
agreed Redding with the pride of 
friendship. They had begun to call 
each other by their first names. 

“Hibbing, Michigan,” reflected Mr. 
Hunt. “Why, I know where that is, 
just a seventy-mile spin up a fine road. 
We'll go in the car. What do you say?” 

Redding reckoned that he would, 
and, after Mr. Hunt had gone to the 
Curlee Brokerage Company offices to 
draw out his balance and to his bank 
where he got what he had there, they 
set out. The cash in Mr, Hunt’s pocket 
amounted to thirty thousand dollars. 
He said that he wanted to be sure that 
he had enough. 

The trip took about four hours, and 
after Mr. Hunt had made several in- 
quiries he located the Baird farm. 

Mrs. Baird, a comely little woman 
with fine blue eyes, was peeling apples 
on the back porch. Mr. Baird was 
mending harness out by the barn. He 
was a_hatched-faced, weak-chinned, 
uneasy sort of man, and one instinc- 
tively wondered if his pretty, whole- 
some little wife had really been in her 
right mind when she married him. 

Baird walked toward the house when 
he saw the automobile stop and two 
strange men get out. 

“I am a sort of stock speculator,” Mr. 
Hunt told them. “Sometimes I buy up 
worthless stock and re 

“Sid Hensley’s got a balky horse,” 
interrupted Baird. “I guess he’s about 
as worthless a cuss as any animal could 
be. You might try Sid; my stock’s all 
sound.” And the farmer laughed loudly 
at his own joke. 

“Hush, Joe,” Mrs. Baird said quietly. 
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“The gentlemen are talking about an- 
other kind of stock. I expect it’s the 
Lakin Copper Company. That’s the 
only stock I ever had, and goodness 
knows, it’s worthless enough.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Hunt. “You 
see, the mine was deserted many years 
ago, and every one, even the mining ex- 
perts, say that it is a dead property, 
but I thought that if I could buy up 
control of the company cheap enough, 
I might try and open the mine again. 
I have a hunch—just a hunch and noth- 
ing more—that it might be a good 
copper deposit after all.” 

“How much do you want to give for 
it?” asked Mrs. Baird timidly. 

“Well, it really isn’t worth anything 
as it stands,” replied Mr. Hunt. “If I 
struck it right, it might be worth a good 
deal. Of course, I would have to put 
a lot of money into it and develop it. 
I will give you five dollars a share.” 

“That would be es 

“Ten thousand dollars,” supplied Mr. 
Hunt in tones which conveyed the im- 
pression that ten thousand dollars was 
a vast sum of money. 

The farmer edged closer. 

“Don’t you take it,” he commanded. 
“Tf these men want it, it’s werth some- 
thing—a lot. The stock papers say it’s 
worth one hundred dollars a share. One 
hundred or nothing.” 

Mrs. Baird nodded her head obedi- 
ently. 

Mr. Hunt argued, first calmly and 
then feverishly. He told them of the 
money he would have to spend to put 
the mine in shape, of the uncertainty of 
the whole project. The Bairds were 
firm. 

“Well, you can keep your stock,” 
snapped Mr. Hunt angrily, and he 
strode off. 

Mrs. Baird caught Redding’s eye. 

“What would you do?” she asked. 

The North Dakota banker smiled. 
Loyalty to his friend bade him urge 
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her to sell but he found it hard to lie 
to this sweet, girlish farmer’s wife. 

“Do as you think best,” he said, “but 
I am quite sure that you will never get 
a hundred dollars a share—not so much 
as that.” 

Mr. Hunt had started the motor of 
his car when Baird called him back. 

“What’s your best offer—your best 
offer?” he demanded. 

“Twenty-five dollars a share,” Mr. 
Hunt snappily said, and there was 
finality in his tone. “I will not waste 
another minute, either. I'll buy the 
stock I need from some one else.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Mrs. Baird weakly. 

“You fool!” hissed the husband. 

“It’s my stock; my father gave it to 
me,’ she retorted with some spirit. 

“Cash,” insisted Baird. 

“Oh, yes, of course, 
echoed. 

Mr. Hunt coughed. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” he said. 
“T will give you thirty thousand dollars 
in cash, and send you the balance to- 
morrow.” 

“And take the stock along? I guess 
not!” exploded the farmer. 

They argued over the details and then 
began framing an agreement whereby 
Mr. Hunt was to give them the thirty 
thousand dollars and that the stock 
would be delivered to him on the pay- 
ment of the balance. 

“But there’s got to be a time limit,” 
said Baird. 

“Surely,” agreed Mr. Hunt. 
a week.” 

“A week nothing! Noon to-morrow. 

“But I may not be able to raise 
twenty thousand dollars so quickly. I 
will have to wire to New York for it.” 

“Noon or nothing,” insisted Baird. 
“I don’t want her to sell it so cheap, 
anyhow.” 

“Make it four o’clock to-morrow aft- 
ernoon,” suggested Mr. Hunt. 

“Two o’clock—that’s final,” compro- 
mised Baird. From this position he 
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cash,” she 


“Say 
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was unmoved, and Mrs. Baird, evi- 
dently regretting her hasty show of in- 
dependence, said that she thought it 
would be fair. 

“And if you don’t pay the balance 
you forfeit the payment—a sort of op- 
tion,” Baird insisted. It seemed that 
he was a rather shrewd fellow himself, 

Mr. Hunt blustered, but finally he 
signed the agreement. 

On their way back to Chicago Red- 
ding frowned. 

“They did not allow you much time, 
Henry,” he said. 

“No,” grittily responded Mr. Hunt, 
“Talk about greed! Guess they will 
spend the night praying that I skid into 
a ditch and break my neck.” 

“The girl won’t,” amended Redding. 
“She’s a fine woman. You'll make it all 
right, though.” 

“Oh, sure; I'll make it all right,” 
agreed Mr. Hunt. 

But Mr. Hunt did not make it all 
right. As soon as he reached Chicago 
he wired to his secretary in New York. 
The next morning there was no reply. 
Mr. Hunt became worried. 

“That secretary of mine probably got 
drunk last night and did not show up 
at the office to-day,” he growled. “I 
know he drinks. He’s got a whole cel- 
lar full. The next man I hire will be 
a teetotaler.” 

As the time passed Mr. Hunt began 
making numerous telephone calls. By 
a series of misfortunes he was unable 
to reach a single one of his moneyed 
friends. 

Suddenly he had an inspiration. 

“Come on,” he said. “TI’ll make old 
Curlee, the broker, let me have it. I 
drew out my trading balance to swing 
this deal, but he’ll let me have it.” 

Mr. Hunt and Redding rushed up to 
the Central States Building, but here 
was only more misfortune. Mr. Curlee 
had gone to St. Louis. The cashier hesi- 
tated and was seemingly on the verge of 
letting Mr. Hunt have the money, but 














then he remembered the rules of the 
company, and finally refused. 

On their way back to the Blackmere 
Redding began to grin, and he thumped 
Mr. Hunt on the back in true Western 
fashion. 

“Why don’t you kick me, Henry?” 
he chortled. ‘Me lettin’ you run all 
over town lookin’ for a measly twenty 
thousand dollars! Why, I can let you 
have the money. Just you trail along to 
the Fourth National with me and I'll 
get it for you in a jiffy. Doggone my 
buttons, I don’t know why I didn’t think 
of it before.” 

“That’s mighty fine of you, John.” 
Mr. Hunt thanked him warmly. “I ad- 
mit I did think once of asking you, but 
I thought it might be presuming too 
much on a week’s friendship. 

“Tiddlesticks,” grunted Redding. 
“You conventional Easterners make me 
tired.” 

They got the money at the Fourth 
National, and, a few minutes later, were 
speeding northward. 

It was a narrow squeak. In fact it 
was a bit past two o’clock when they 
reached the Baird farm, but Mrs. Baird 
handed over the stock without calling 
the time limit. 

“I think I sold it too cheap, but it’s 
more than I ever expected to get for 
it. I hope you have luck with your 
mine,” she told him. 

Mr. Hunt turned the shares of stock 
over to Redding. 

“You can keep these until I give you 
back your twenty thousand,” he com- 
mented. 

Redding snorted. 

“Your word’s as good as the stock, 
he said, as one friend to another; he 
spoke more truly than he knew. 


” 


Mr. Amos Clackworthy, no longer a 
guest at the Blackmere, and no longer 
the one-hundred-thousand-dollar-a-year 
man for the Texaro Oil Company, sat 
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in his Sheridan Road apartment. Across 
from his was The Early Bird. 

[arly was no longer connected with 
the Curlee Brokerage Company, for the 
offices of the Curlee Brokerage Com- 
pany had been dismantled and the fur- 
niture sent back to the storage house 
from which it had been rented. 

“Eddie ought to be showin’ up real 
soon now,” said Early. ‘What kind of 
farmer did Eddie make?” 

“Splendid.” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
smiling. “He surpassed himself. Huh! 
Wonder what is keeping him? He 
should have been here hours ago.” 

“Maybe he beat it with the Jane— 
and the fifty thousand,” suggested 
Early, with an alleged suspicion that he 
did not in the least feel. The idea of 
any one double crossing Mr. Clack- 
worthy was patently ridiculous. 

“T would not blame him; I would 
like to elope with her myself,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy and lapsed into meditative 
silence, 

Presently the door bell tinkled and 
Mr. Clackworthy pressed the button 
which released the catch on the vesti- 
bule door below. 

Eddie, the erstwhile farmer, came 
slowly up the stairs. His head 
bandaged and he carried one 
gingerly. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“The—the girl beaned 
flatiron,” gibbered Eddie. 
“You tried to get fresh with her 
you rat!” cried Mr. Clackworthy, his 

eyes glinting and his fist upraised. 

“Honest, boss, I didn’t,” wailed Ed- 
die. “Wait, boss, don't hit me; read 
this note she left.” 

Mr. Clackworthy snapped the paper 
It was brief and 
[t read: 


was 
hand 


me—with a 


from Eddie’s hand. 


eloquently to the point. 


Three vears ago you sold some fake min- 
ing stock to a credulous old man from Iowa 
You took nearly everything he had. He was 
my father, and [ have been on your trail 
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ever since father pointed you out to me on like Lakin Copper, but I guess you will con- 
the street. I got a job in your office, but _ sider it a sort of hoodoo from now on. 
had no chance to hand you yours then. I Thank you. 

am merely collecting the thirty thousand you : . P F 
took from my father. The other twenty The Early Bird was peering over Mr, 
thousand goes to the nice old banker from Clackworthy’s shoulder, reading with 
North Dakota. ; _ bulging eyes. He sneered openly at 

You seem to have a weakness for Lakin Mr Clackworthy 

Copper Company stock. The shares you got ~ oT} ‘ : ae 
from me are the very ones that you sold to ” 


my father. The other shares, the ones which aye i 
you gave to me as a part of the “plant,” you Fifty thousand,” mused Mr. Clack- 


will find in the dresser drawer in my room Worthy. “Yes, quite a touch—but 
at the farm. You can use it if you still hanged if I’m not glad she got it.” 


feminine touch!” he said, 


snorting. 


—SS 
So 
—_——— eo eo 


SWINDLER’S SCOOP GETS FARMER’S FORTUNE 


IS hard-earned thirty thousand dollars gone with the disappearance of Gallileo 

Grubino, alias Gallileo Grubb, Ho ner Hogarth, a f*mer of Minneapolis, 

Kansas, has appealed to the law in an effort to recover his money and punish 
the man who defrauded him of it. 

The scheme which drew Hogarth’s little fortune from him was an extra- 
ordinary one and was worked with great finesse. According to Mr. Hogarth, 
one hot July day he observed a stranger, equipped with a surveying apparatus, 
taking measurements on his farm and looking often at the heavens, until finally, 
when Hogarth had approached within earshot, the unknown enthusiast ex- 
claimed, pointing to the ground about one hundred yards from Hogarth’s back 
door: “This is the very spot, the very spot!” 

Naturally the farmer asked for particulars about “the spot” and the man’s 
purpose there. But the stranger was wary; he would not tell. 

Instead he gave his name as Gallileo Grubino and offered to buy the farm. 
Hogarth, thinking there must be some value in the ground of which he knew 
nothing, refused to sell. Grubino raised his offer, but still the farmer held out 
against parting with the land. At last Grubino’s seeming reluctance to share his 
secret was overcome, and he told Hogarth why he had wished to purchase the 
farm. 

The reason he gave was that the property was situated at exactly the right 
latitude and longitude to receive an unlimited supply of polar ice. Grubino 
declared that he had accompanied Peary on his trip to the North Pole, which 
was really a steel rod projecting from the center of the earth and embodying 
a very powerful electric force. This steel rod was the cause of the aurora 
borealis and other electrical phenomena, according to the swindler. Grubino had 
invented, so he said, a gigantic scoop which was to be attached to the North Pole, 
and which would cut out great blocks of ice from the surrounding polar ice field. 
That part of the operation being completed, the earth itself, turning on its axis, 
would do the rest and cause the ice to drop on Hogarth’s farm. 

Grubino was willing to take Hogarth as his partner in the Aurora Borealis 
Ice Company, to exploit his tremendous field, if the latter would put his thirty 
thousand dollars into the company. Hogarth was to stay on the farm and receive 
the ice while Grubino would set the machine to work at the North Pole. 

After waiting for some time in vain for the ice to arrive Hogarth took his 
friends into his confidence and learned of the swindle that had been perpetrated. 
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NE moment! Confine your- 

self to the circumstances, Mr. 

Wayne, without any elabora- 

tion.” Paul Mercer, head- 
quarters detective, was the speaker. 
“Let me size them up at their face value. 
I will deduce as much as you, and per- 
haps a little more. Time is a valuable 
asset if the plunder from your looted 
safe is to be recovered.” 

He was scarcely thirty, and the 
youngest inspector on the force. His 
keen discernment and virile energy 
often were tempered with a suavity that 
blinded others. That he was addressing 
the Honorable Gerald Wayne, by far 
the richest man in Stamford, president 
of the local National Bank, director and 
stockholder in numerous industrial cor- 
porations, an austere man who awed 
many and who ruled even his own home 
with an iron rod, who was so proud of 
his own sterling probity that he would 
brook no alloy of honesty in others— 
none of these facts entered into De- 
tective Mercer’s consideration. 

It was near midnight when he entered 
the magnificent suburban home of the 
Stamford magnate, where he found Mr. 
Wayne and his only son awaiting him 
in the library, his most charming and 
lovable wife in tears, the butler nearly 
paralyzed with dismay, and the several 
underservants grouped in the spacious 
hall, pale with consternation and appre- 
hensive misgivings. 

“What’s the idea?” 
bluntly questioned the detective. 
dad’s opinion worth anything? 
Mercer, in most cases.” 


” 


Barclay Wayne 
“Isn’t 
It is, 


“This is the only case, Mr. Wayne, 
in which I have an interest, and I pre- 
fer to bank on my own judgment,” 
Mercer told the younger man pointedly, 
with a sharp glance at his clean-cut, 
aristocratic face. 

“Oh, very well, if you feel that way 
about it.” . 

Barclay Wayne retorted indiffer- 
ently, but a tinge of red instantly im- 
bued his pallid cheeks. It was the dead- 
white pallor that tells of a candle 
burned at both ends, of late hours and 
periods of dissipation. He was a dark, 
atractive man of twenty-three, set up 
like an athlete, who had acquired much 
less intellectual distinction than 
riety as a game sport and high roller, 
all of which was bitterly censured by 
his father, though entirely overlooked 
by a doting, indulgent mother, the light 
of whose life was with this only son. 
No man in Stamford was better known 
or more popular, perhaps, and his social 
prominence as well as his connection 
with the local institute for savings—a 
position obtained through the efforts of 
his influential father—would have con- 
strained any thoughtful man to reason- 
able discretion. 

“You be quiet, Barclay,” Mr. Wayne 
sternly commanded. “Don’t interfere. 
Detective Mercer probably knows his 
business and conducts it in his own 
vay, as I know and conduct mine.” 

“All right, dad,” Barclay Wayne 
said, submitting, but a gleam of covert 
defiance lurked in his»narrowed eyes. 
“It’s up to him. Let him go to it.” 

“The circumstances may quickly be 


noto- 
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stated.” Mr. Wayne turned again to 
the detective. “My wife and I at- 
tended the regular monthly reception at 
the Century Club last evening. She 
wore only a few of her valuable jewels, 
those she still has on. J took them from 
the safe for her while she was dressing. 
During our absence, or between eight 
o’clock and eleven, the safe was robbed 
of the remaining jewels and a quantity 
of Liberty Bonds. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is a conservative estimate 
of the loss.” 

“Is the thief known or suspected?” 
Mercer inquired. 

“Suspected, at least, and she proba- 
bly is the criminal,” Mr. Wayne told 
him. “Stella Sloan, a governess hav-- 
ing charge of my wife’s niece, who is 
four years of age, left here at a quarter 
to ten, taking most of her belongings 
and stating that she was going to the 
city on the night express, having just 
learned that her mother is dangerously 
eg 

“How had she just learned of it? 
Did she receive a telegram or some 
other communication?” 

“We know of none. The butler states 
that she went out soon after eight, 
however, and was absent about ten min- 
utes. He saw her return and go to her 
room. Peterson did not see her again, 
nor did he know she had gone until he 
was informed by our chauffeur, Martin 
Conroy, who had taken her to the rail- 
way station. Naturally, when I re- 
turned and was told of her sudden de- 
parture,” Mr. Wayne quickly added; 
“my first thought was of the valuables 
in the safe. I was doubly concerned 
because of the fact that after closing it 
I did not scatter the combination.” 

“Why?” Mercer tersely questioned. 
“Did you overlook it?” 

“No. I habitually leave it so when 
I must have access to it soon again. In 
this case it was to replace the jewels 
I had taken out. One reason is that I 
do not see well and find it difficult to 


read the combination dial,” Mr. Wayne . 
explained. 

“That’s a very careless habit,’ Mer- 
cer plainly told him. 

“T agree with you. But immunity 
from robbery breeds carelessness, as 
familiarity breeds contempt. This is 
my first experience of the kind. How- 
ever, the habit is less flagrant than may 
appear.” 

As he spoke Mr. Wayne led the de- 
tective into an alcove where the safe 
was built into a wall of the spacious, 
beautifully wainscoted room. “The safe 
is masked, you see, with a secret sliding 
panel in the wainscot,” he pointed out, 
after drawing a porti¢re that hung 
across the alcove entrance and served 
to hide them from observation. “It can 
be opened only by pressing in an oblique 
upward direction this particular leaf on 
the laurel carving, which cannot be 
done easily or discovered by chance. 
It operates the panel by means of a 
hidden spring. I closed the panel, of 
course, as well as the door of the safe, 
and I supposed that only my wife and 
I knew how to open it, as we alone 
know the combination of the safe.” 

“No one else?’ Mercer quietly asked 
him. 

“T am absolutely sure of that.” 

“But a person stealthily watching you 
might have discovered your habit of 
leaving the combination unscattered, 
and that person might have learned how 
the panel can be opened.” 

“Possibly, but I do not think it prob- 
able.” 

“The safe has been robbed,” said 
Mercer. “It could not have been done 
unless the information was in some way 
obtained. How long has Stella Sloan 
been in your employ ?”’ 

“Only a month. She—— 

“One moment!” Mercer had taken 


” 


a lens from his pocket and was in- 
specting the knob of the combination 
dial closely; also the polished face of 
the partly opened door. 


“Has any per- 























son touched the safe since you opened 
this door and discovered the robbery?” 

“No, not one,” Mr. Wayne told him. 
“I prevented it, anticipating that you 
might look for finger prints.” 

“Here is something more,” said the 
detective. ‘Here is the print of an en- 
tire hand. It was placed with the palm 
against the door, evidently with an ef- 
fort to close it. The print is very plain 
on the polished surface. It was a 
woman’s hand, possibly that of your 
wife, when she closed the door at some 
previous time. Til compare them pres- 
ently. Was the combination scattered 
when you returned home?” 

“Tt was not. The door was closed 
and the handle turned, however, shoot- 
ing the bolts into place. The panel also 
was closed, but that shuts automatically 
a few seconds after the door of the 
safe is closed.” 

“1 see.” Mercer nodded, still busy 
with his lens. “There are no prints 
discernible on the handle or on the 
knob.” 

“How do you account for these?” 
Mr. Wayne turned to a table near by 
and pointed to a small chisel and an 
ordinary physician’s stethoscope. “lf 
Stella Sloan knew of my careless habit 
and had discovered how to open the 
panel, I don’t see what use she could 
have had for these two articles. I 
found both on the floor near the safe.” 

Mercer examined them briefly then 
turned his attention to the edge of the 
laurel leaf moulding directly under the 
sliding panel. 

“T see the point you bring out,” he 
replied after a moment. “She may not 
have felt sure, however, that the com- 
bination would not be scattered. A 
clever crook sometimes can open a safe 
with the help of a stethoscope to hear 
the action of the tumblers. The chisel 


was not used on the panel, though evi- 
dently it was brought for that purpose, 
hould be needed. 
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he abruptly re- 


, 


wife here, please,’ 
quested. 

Mrs. Wayne quickly joined them. 
She was a sweet, motherly little woman 
whom every one loved. An inspection 
of her hand instantly convinced Mer- 
cer that that of another had left the 
print on the safe door. 

“It’s too slender for yours,” he re- 
marked. “What type of woman is 
Stella Sloan?” 

“Woman, indeed!” Mrs. Wayne said 
expressively. “She seems to me much 
more like a sweet, sensitive girl. She 
is not yet twenty, fair, graceful, and 
very pretty. She is so ingenuous and 
lovable that I really was very fond of 
her. I cannot believe her guilty of 
this crime. I really cannot,” she added, 
with quite pathetic fervor. 

“Her duplicity seems to be reliably 
established,” Mercer told her. “Do you 
know anything definite about her? Was 
she well recommended ?” 

“She had no recommendation. This 
was her first place,” Mrs. Wayne ad- 
mitted. “She said she came from Phil- 
adelphia, where her father had died 
recently, and that she was alone in the 
world and almost penniless. She 
pleaded so eloquently for the position I 
had advertised, and I was so favorably 
impressed with her girlish beauty and 
refinement, that I consented to try her. 
I accepted her, in fact, at her face 
value. But I never have regretted it 
until now,” she said with more feeling. 
“She has appeared so grateful, so capa- 
ble, kind, and lovable, displaying in 
countless dainty ways and unobtrusive 
acts her gratitude and affection for me, 
that I could not have believed her guilty 
of crime. I feel sure there must be some 
mistake, Mr. Mercer.” 

Paul Mercer regarded her 
gravely as they left the alcove. He 
wondered whether she was right. He 
had faith in womanly intuition, which 
might have read the girl’s character 
correctly, in spite of the apparent evi- 


more 
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dence against her. Obviously, how- 
ever, this was not shared by her more 
practical husband. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, frowning. 
“You’re too sympathetic, Amelia. We 
have been duped by a clever crook, 
whose pretty face and artful wiles have 
blinded all of us. Her conduct to- 
night shows her true colors.” 

“That calls the turn, dad, all right,” 
Barclay Wayne declared with some ve- 
hemence. “I’ve had my doubts about 
her from the first. Martin Conroy 
knows that. It’s why he telephoned to 
me after taking her to the station. Pity 
he didn’t think of it in time to detain 
her and look into the matter.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I don’t think I 
should be blamed for that.” The chauf- 
feur, a stock, florid man of twenty-five, 
left the group of servants in the hall 
and stepped into the library. ‘Miss 
Sloan has had the use of the car. That’s 
what the mistress ordered. She e 

Mercer interrupted him with a ges- 
ture. “Where were you when the gov- 
erness asked you to take her to the 
station ?” 

“In the garage, sir,’ Conroy told him. 
“I was to return to the Century Club 
at eleven o’clock.” 

“What did Stella Sloan say to you?” 

“She came out to the garage with a 
suit case and a bundle. She said that 
her mother was very sick in the city, 
and that she must make the ten o’clock 
express. She asked me to take her to 
the station at once.” 

“What time was it then?” 

“Just ten minutes to ten, sir.” 

“Are you sure that was the precise 
time?” 

“T’m dead sure of it,” Conroy quickly 
asserted. “I looked at the clock in the 
car. I knew the express must be nearly 
due at the station.” 

“Could she have had time to walk the 
distance or get any other conveyance?” 

“No, sir, nothing like it.” 

“Didn’t it occur to you, Conroy, that 
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a girl so anxious to reach her sick 
mother would have allowed herself am- 
ple time to get to the train by other 
means, in case you refused to take her,” 
Mercer keenly questioned. 

“No, sir, it didn’t.” Conroy’s red 
brows contracted quickly. “I had no 
time to think about it. I knew we must 
leave at once. I asked whether she had 
permission to go, and she said she had 
told no one, not even the butler, for 
fear she would be prevented. She 
looked so pale and anxious that I 
couldn’t refuse to take her. She must 
have known it, too, as far as that goes.” 

“Very likely. Did you see where she 
went upon reaching the station?” 

“She went in to get her ticket, I sup- 
pose,” Conroy coolly informed him. “I 
didn’t wait there.” 

“As far as you know, then, she may 
have gone through the station and left 
by the opposite door.” 

“Sure, sir, as far as I know. 
not see her again.” 

“But while returning, Conroy, it oc- 
curred to you that there might be 
something wrong,” Mercer suavely ob- 
served. “Is that right?” 

“Just right, sir,’ Conroy said, nod- 
ding. “I didn’t fancy her bolting with- 
out a word to any one.” 

“Why didn’t you ride to the Century 
Club, then, and inform Mr. Wayne?” 

“Because I wasn’t sure of it,” Con- 
roy said impatiently. “I told Peterson 
when I returned, sir, and said he’d bet- 
ter telephone to Mr. Wayne, but he 
objected.” 

“T knew he would return soon,” 
Peterson nervously explained. “I didn’t 
for a moment suppose the safe had 
been robbed.” 

“Did you go to the library, or make 
any investigation?” Mercer asked him. 

“IT did not, sir. I waited for Mr. 
Wayne.” 

“Was the library lighted all of the 
evening ?” 

“Dimly lighted, sir.” 


I did 
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“Where were you most of the time?” 

“I was busy in the pantry and dining 
room.” 

“And the other servants?” 

“They were in the kitchen, or had 
gone to their rooms.” 

“Did you hear Conroy when he tel- 
ephoned to Barclay Wayne?” 

“No, sir, he didn’t,” Conroy cut in 
quickly. “I used the garage extension. 
I remembered what Mr. Barclay had 
said to me about the girl. I thought I 
ought to let him know that she had sud- 
denly bolted.” 

“How did you know where to find 
him?” 

“T was not sure, sir, but I tried his 
apartments in town and found him 
there.” 

Barclay Wayne interposed. “It 
strikes me, Mercer, that you are wast- 
ing valuable time,” he declared. “There 
is absolutely no question about this 
girl’s guilt.” 

“IT am inclined to agree with you.” 
Mercer turned abruptly to Mrs. Wayne. 
“I wish to inspect her room,” he said 
politely. “Will you kindly go with 
mer” 

It was a prettily furnished room on 
the second floor, near a stairway from 
the side hall below, where a door led 
out to the porte-cochére and a gravel 
driveway to the garage. Mercer 
glanced down the stairs a bit sharply 
as he followed Mrs. Wayne to the bed- 
room. It was in some disorder. There 
was ample evidence of a sudden hur- 
ried departure. Minor articles were 
left in the bureau drawers and the 
wardrobe closet, some carelessly cast on 
the floor in the girl’s evident haste, but 
to none of these did Detective Mercer 
seem to attach much significance. 

“Here is her photograph.” 
Wayne took it from the mantel. 
must have overlooked it.” 

“Surely! A crook doesn’t often 
leave his photograph on the scene of 
his crime,” Mercer dryly told her. “She 


Mrs. 
“She 


is, indeed, a very handsome girl. Her 
eyes are beautiful, her expression very 
frank and winsome. I don’t wonder 
much at your accepting her at face 
value. She seemed quite fond of you, 
I think you- said.” 

“Very. She made it apparent in many 
ways and I really cannot feel that she 
—dear me!’ Mrs. Wayne broke off 
abruptly. “For what are you looking?” 

“T thought I trod on something.” 
Mercer had knelt suddenly and was 
passing the.tips of his fingers over a 
rug in front of the bureau. “I don’t 
find it. I must have been mistaken.” 
He whipped out his lens, nevertheless, 
and for several moments gazed here 
and there at the rug. “I thought it 
might be something she dropped, or 
that would confirm—wait! I think I 
can find what I want.” 

He arose abruptly, moving with a 
haste and eagerness that aroused the 
wonderment of his companion; with the 
lens he examined several articles on the 
bureau and finally a nickel-plated shoe 
horn which he found in a tray on the 
table. 

“This is what I want!’ he exclaimed. 
“T thought I could find it. This will 
tell the story.” 

“You mean——” 

“Whether Stella Sloan was the girl 
at the safe this evening. Here are dis- 
tinct finger prints on her shoe horn. I'll 
compare them with those on the safe 
door.” 

Mercer didn’t wait for an answer. 
He hurried down to the library, where, 
as he expected, he quickly confirmed his 
suspicion concerning the missing gov- 
erness. 

“Well, what have you found?” Bar- 
clay Wayne eyed him with searching 
scrutiny as the detective came from the 
alcove 

“T’ve clinched it.” Mercer appeared 
quite elated. ‘There is no question 
now as to the identity of the thief. I 
went to her room only to find some- 
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thing bearing her finger prints. These 
on her shoe horn are identical with 
those on the safe. This eliminates all 
of the other servants from reasonable 
suspicion. Stella Sloan is the culprit.” 

“From the first I’ve been sure of 
it,” Barclay said bluntly. ‘‘There really 
was nothing to it.” 

“T agree with you. I’m reasonably 
sure, too, of the identity of her con- 
federate.” 

“Her confederate!’ Mr. Wayne ex- 
claimed. “Do vou think she had a con- 
federate?” 

“T know she had one,” Mercer said 
confidently. “She went out only to 
communicate with him, Mr. Wayne, 
after you and your wife left the house. 
She evidently has been watching you 
stealthily all the time she has been here. 
Having learned how you open the panel, 
and expecting to find the combination 
unscattered, she selected to-night for 
the job.” 

“So this is what comes of taking ser- 
vants blindly.” 

“It was not her intention to commit 
the crime alone,” Mercer added. ‘She 
had a pal waiting all the while, to whom 
she slipped out and telephoned. This 
confederate evidently did not feel sure 
of finding the safe unlocked, or that the 
panel could be opened as easily as she 
no doubt had told him. He brought 
the chisel and the stethoscope, there- 
fore, in case of need, and did not trou- 
ble himself to remove them after hav- 
ing secured his plunder.” 

“You think Stella Sloan 
him, then?” 

“Positively,” Mercer said emphati- 
cally. “Her room is only a step from 
the side stairs. She let him in the side 
door while Peterson and the other serv- 
ants were busy in the rear rooms. There 
was little danger of detection in the 
dimly lighted library. The robbery was 
quickly committed, and-her pal stole out 
with the bonds and jewels. Then the 
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girl packed her suit case and wheedled 
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Conroy into taking her to the railway 
station, where she probably rejoined her 
confederate.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” Barclay 
Wayne asked him. “You said you are 
sure of his identity.” 

“A crook named Solomon Stoker.” 
Mercer’s voice hardened perceptibly. 
“He has a bad record as a holdup man 
and a thief who works in private 
dwellings. He is very expert at de- 
tecting a safe combination by means of 
a stethoscope. The presence of this one 
almost clinches his identity, particularly 
since we have known at headquarters 
that he was seen in Stamford within 
a week.” 

“Solomon Stoker, eh 
Wayne eyed him a bit oddly. 

“That’s the name,” Mercer said, nod- 
ding. ‘“We’ve been looking for him, in 
fact, but evidently he has been lying low 
for this job. He’s the man, all right, 
and this fair-faced governess was here 
only as Sol Stoker’s accomplice. That’s 
the case in a nutshell, Mr. Wayne, with- 
out a peg to hang a doubt on.” 

“That’s right, dad, and no mistake,” 
Barclay Wayne cried with some enthu- 
siasm. “It’s dead open and shut. I 
owe you an apology, Mercer.” He 
turned quickly to the detective, eyes 
glowing, and extended his hand. “I 
said you were wasting time. I take it 
back, now, and beg your pardon.” 

“No need of that.” Mercer smiled 
and shook hands with him. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, Wayne, I’m not much given 
to wasting time. Standing here longer, 
moreover, won't get us anything. Give 
me a list of the stolen jewels, Mr. 
Wayne, and let me take that photo- 
graph of the girl which I saw in her 
room, and I’ll set every wheel of the 
police machinery moving at top speed 
within an hour.” 

“T’m returning to town in my runa- 
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Barclay 


bout,” Barclay Wayne told him, “Let 
me drop you at headquarters.” 
“Surely!” Mercer accepted quite 
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eagerly. “That’s very good of. you 
We'll get these rascals, all right, sooner 
or later. I’m dead sure Stoker’s the 
man.” 


II. 


It was one o’clock when Detective 
Mercer rode into town with Barclay 
Wayne. It was late the following aft- 
ernoon when a dark, determined-look- 
ing man of thirty, with a pointed black 
beard and beetling brows, the gleam of 
whose piercing eyes few men would 
venture to ignore, brought up at the 
end of a lonely woodland road four- 
teen miles from Stamford, and paused 
amid some shrubbery fringing the clear- 
ing around an entirely isolated bunga- 
low overlooking a lake. 

The golden glow of sunset still lin- 
gered on the open lake, but the shadows 
of the sturdy oaks and lofty pines on 
the surrounding hills had lengthened, 
and the shade was even deeper where 
the solitary man was crouching. He 


paused only briefly, gazing sharply at 
the door and windows of the bungalow, 
then at a motionless motor car near by, 
all the while with a sinister, threat- 


ening light in his frowning eyes. Pres- 
ently he shifted a pistol to his side 
pocket and drew his dark woolen cap 
over his brow. He then stole back of 
the car and knocked noisily on the door 
of the house. It was opened almost in- 
stantly by—Martin Conroy. 

“Careful!” The visitor’s automatic 
leaped out like a flash when the chauf- 
feur’s hand started toward his hip. 
“Don’t reach for a gun. You won't 
have time to pull it,” he said in a way 
thrice threatening because of its as- 
Surance. “If there’s any gunning to 
be done here I’il be the one to do it.” 

“Who are your” Conroy, though his 
red cheeks had gone strangely white, 
pulled himself together. “What d’ye 
want here?” 


“Back up and let me in,” said the 


other. “Don’t say you’re alone. I 
know you're not. In with you.” 

Conroy repeated his demand as he 
retreated. 

“T’m Sol Stoker—that’s who I am,” 
he announced, while he forced the 
chauffeur into the living room, where 
Barclay Wayne, momentarily non- 
plussed by his violent entrance, was 
seated near a huge fireplace. “I’m Sol 
Stoker—and I want to know what you 
two have put over on me!” he fiercely 
told them, with a threatening glare from 
one to the other. 

“What d’ye mean, put over-on you?” 
snapped Conroy, his fear dispelled at 
hearing the intruder’s name. 

“You know what I mean.” Stoker’s 
teeth met with a vicious snap. “It’s 
about that robbery last night. You two 
were there. One of you told a dick 
that I had a hand in it, along with the 
fly skirt the bulls are after. I know, 
blast you! I’ve got a pal at headquar- 
ters who’s not above lighting me up. 
What d’ye mean by putting me in 
wrong? Did that get you anything?” 
Stoker fiercely demanded. ‘Who told 
the dick? Which one of you? Tl 
shoot his lying jaw off,” he threatened, 
and he looked entirely capable of it. 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Stoker, if that’s 
your name.” Barclay Wayne drew up 
a little and eyed him more calmly. 
“You're very much mistaken, or you’re 
misinformed. Neither of us told De- 
tective Mercer anything about you. 
Neither of us had ever heard of you, 
as far as that goes. It was Mercer him- 
self who said you were the crook. 
You’re barking up the wrong tree.” 

“That’s true, Stoker, on the dead 
level,’ supplemented Conroy impres- 
sively. 

“Mercer! - Was he the dick who 
looked into the job?” Stoker demanded, 
with a vengeful scowl. 

“None other,” Wayne assured him. 
“I give you my word.” 

Stoker appeared to be contemplating 
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' 
the gravity of a new and unwelcome 
bit of information. 

Wayne continued: “I heard him 
say that you had been seen in Stam- 
ford within a week. That’s one of the 
reasons why he suspects you of the 
robbery, and why he told us about you. 
That’s straight, Stoker, on my word.” 

“It’s a horse of another color, then,” 
Stoker said less aggressively. “I didn’t 
know Mercer was the dick on the case, 
or I’d have known I would be suspected. 
If I’d been told that along with all the 
rest by the gun who lights me up—but 
never mind him!” He checked him- 
self with manifest loyalty to the head- 
quarters traitor. “I*make it worth his 
while. But I swore Id fill you full of 
holes when I was led to think you two 
had tried to fix the job on me. So I 
would, too, if se 

“There aren’t any ifs, Mr. Stoker,” 
Barclay Wayne interrupted. “The 
facts are precisely as I have stated. 
Mercer was the only man who men- 
tioned you last evening.” 

“Mercer be hanged, then!” Stoker 
dropped the pistol into his pocket. “T’ve 
known that he’s wanted to get me for 
some time. These fly cops are always 
out to pin medals on themselves.” 

“Sit down and cool off,” Wayne ad- 
vised, pointing to a chair. ‘“You’ve 
been all worked up over nothing. Far 
be it from us to put any man in wrong. 
Pour him a drink, Martin,” he directed, 
with a glance at a well-supplied side- 
board. 

“No drink,” said Stoker tersely. “I 
seldom hit that stuff. It makes my 
hand unsteady and affects my hearing,” 
he added, with unmistakable signifi- 
cance. 

“T get you.” Barclay Wayne laughed 
and winked to Conroy. “You may pour 
one for me, Martin, all the same, and 
one for yourself. By the way, Mr. 





Stoker, how did you learn we were out 
here?” 
scrutiny. 


he questioned with sharper 
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Stoker hesitated for a moment, then: 
“Well, I don’t mind telling you. You 
seem to be the right sort, after all. I 
was told you had a bungalow out here. 
It wasn’t hard for me to guess where 
I'd find you, then, after what the gun I 
spoke of told me.” 

“What was that?” 

“Knowing I was suspected, he told 
me all about the case and what Mercer 
now makes of it, though he didn’t say 
he was the dick.” 

“What he now makes of it!’ Bar- 
clay Wayne drained his glass and set 
it on the table. His eyes had dilated 
suddenly, his color waned, and Conroy 
turned sharply from the sideboard. 
“What do you mean?” Wayne de- 
manded. “Has Mercer changed his 
mind since last night ?” 

“That’s what.” Stoker emphasized 
it with a quick nod. ‘“He’s got another 
hunch. [ll hand it to you just as my 
friend, the gun, gave it to me,” he said 
with confidential earnestness. “Mer- 
cer got it into his head during the night 
that the girl in the case eg 

“Stella Sloan,” Wayne told him. 

“That’s the name. He got it into his 
head that she did not take part in the 
robbery after all, and he began to size 
up the evidence from that standpoint. 
He now figures, if the girl is not guilty, 
that Conroy lied about her and what 
really occurred in the garage.” 

“He does, eh?” Conroy’s brows fell 
darkly. 

“All this, mind you, is what the gun 
told me,” Stoker reminded him. “I don’t 
say it’s correct. But Mercer figures 
that the crook was some one familiar 
with the house, who had easy access to 
it, who knew the old man and his wife 
would be at some monthly shindig last 
night, and who had learned how to open 
a panel masking the safe and also that 
the old man often left the combination 
unscattered.” 

“But he said Stella Sloan had made 




















those discoveries,” Conroy put in im- 
pulsively. 

“You can’t always tell what a dick 
means by what he says,” Stoker dryly 
told him. “Anyway, Mercer has 
changed his mind.” 

“But that’s rot!” Barclay Wayne de- 
clared. ‘Who else could have learned 
the facts? Why did he bring a chisel 
and stethoscope, if he knew they 
wouldn’t be needed?” 

“For a blind, Mercer thinks.” Stok- 
er’s white teeth gleamed for a moment 
through his black beard. His smile was 
not an agreeable one. ‘He figures that 
they were brought there only to fool 
the dicks; that they would make them 
think some professional crook did the 
job and unexpectedly found the safe 
unlocked. That’s why he hit on me, 
blast him! But it’s not very easy, all 
the same, to blind that fresh young 
dick,” he quickly added. “He now 
thinks Conroy was lying. He suspected 
it, Conroy, when you told him the girl 
joined you in the garage only ten min- 
utes before her train left. That didn’t 
look consistent to him. See?” 

“Curse him! I thought so at the 
time,” said Conroy. 

“And he thinks,’ Stoker went on 
quickly, “that Conroy’s statement that 
he telephoned to you from the garage, 
Mr. Wayne, was only a lie to explain 
your presence at the house at that hour, 
knowing you have quarters in town.” 

“You don’t mean that he suspects me 
of the robbery, do you?” Barclay 
Wayne asked derisively, but his dark, 
clean-cut face had gone almost ghastly 
white. 

“That’s just what he thinks,” Stoker 
bluntly told him. ‘“You’re the one, he 
reasons, most likely to have learned 
about the safe and the panel. Besides, 
your relations with Conroy would clinch 
it, if Conroy was lying.” 


“Absurd!” Wayne cried. “There’s 


no evidence of it, not the slightest. If 
Mercer 


” 
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“Wait a bit! Hear all the gun told 
me,” Stoker interrupted. “You are 
wrong about that.” 

“Wrong?” Wayne gasped. “Why so? 
E-xplain.” 

“It’s like this.” Stoker lurched a little 
nearer. “He found on a rug in the 
girl’s room some bits of gravel from the 
driveway. They were too big to have 
been brought in on her shoes. He had 
noticed, too, that your trouser legs were 
turned up at the bottom, and that’s a 
place that often catches bits of dirt or 
gravel. He also found on the bureau 
some finger marks, man’s size, but not 
clear enough to identify him.” 

“Does Mercer think I went to her 
room?” Wayne asked, with a voice gone 
a bit strained and tense. 

“Sure,” Stoker said, nodding. “The 
gun told me just how he now sizes up 
the job.” 

“Tell me.” 

“He thinks the girl saw you at the 
safe, or making your get-away, and 
that you left the safe door open, as a 
professional crook would have done. 
She hurriedly closed it, leaving the print 
of her hand on the door, and then she 
ran out after you, overtaking you near 
the garage. She accused you of the 
robbery and threatened to expose you, 
but Conroy showed up at that time and 
you rung him into the job. You bound 
and gagged the girl, then stole in the 
side door and got her clothing. You 
took her away in the car, Mercer 
thinks, and now are holding her until 
sure you'll not be suspected, when you'll 
take 

“Wait!” Barclay Wayne interrupted. 
The last vestige of color had left his 
face. It looked as drawn and haggard 
as if from sudden deathly illness, “If 
Mercer suspects all that why hasn’t he 
looked me up to arrest me?” 

“He’s doing so on the quiet, I was 
told,” said Stoker. “But ’twas said 
at the bank that you’re out in your car 
with Conroy, trying to trace me and 
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the girl.” He smiled again and showed 
his gleaming white teeth. “He wants 
to find you, Wayne, all right.” 

“But why does he think I would rob 
my own father?” Barclay asked 
hoarsely. 

“He has learned that you’ve been 
skating fast and secretly speculating, 
the gun told me,” said Stoker. “He 
' thinks you’ve been using the funds of 
the bank where you work, and that you 
robbed him to get the coin to square 
yourself. He thinks-——” 

“Stop! Did he find any other evi- 
dence that we have abducted the girl?” 

“T was coming to that,” Stoker said 
quickly. “He went to the garage at 
daylight this morning. He found two 
small hairpins on the floor, as if 
dropped from her hair in a struggle, 
and down in one corner of the car he 
found a _ twisted handkerchief, the 
wrinkles in which showed that it had 
been tied around something, most likely 
the girl’s wrists. He found on the tires 
of the car, too, some bits of dead leaves 
and bruised grass, so green and fresh 
that he knew the car was off the ma- 
cadam roads last night. That’s what put 
me wise,” Stoker hastened to explain. 
“T figure you took the girl out here, not 
to the railway station, and that you'd 
be out here to-day, not trying to trace 
me. But Mercer evidently hasn't 
thought of that, though he may later, 
and——” 

“Wait!” Barclay Wayne sprang up 
to gaze sharply from one of the win- 
dows. “You have done me some fa- 
vor, Stoker, by telling me all that.” 

“T figured I might, in case the dick 
is right, though I took an ugly way to 
introduce myself,” Stoker responded, 
with a villainous grin. “TI figured if I 
put you wise I might get a bit of the 








coin, in case you've got the girl and the 
loot here, thinking you’d not be sus- 
pected. Gravel on a rug and bits of 


grass on a tire won’t convict a man, you 


know, in case the girl is never traced 
and Stoker never rounded up.” 

“By thunder, there’s some truth in 
that.’ Wayne swung round from the 
window. Utter desperation was pic- 
tured in his drawn, white face. “You’ve 
done me a favor, indeed, Stoker, and I’ll 
hand it to you straight. Mercer is right, 
but I can make good at the bank before 
it’s discovered if I can turn the bonds 
and jewels into cash. I don’t dare to 
tell my dad or confide in my mother. 
I’m thirty thousand short. I had to do 
something desperate. I’ve got the stuff 
here, also the girl.” 

“The place for her, then, is in the 
lake,” Stoker cut in quickly, with a 
glance from the window. “Put her 
away before that infernal dick wakes 
up and can find her. It’s easy to hide 
loot, but not a living human being. Put 
her away at once and * 

“We were discussing that when you 
came,” Barclay Wayne _ interrupted. 
“But I haven’t the nerve to do it, nor 
Conroy, who fears——” 

“Rats! Fears be hanged!” Stoker 
checked him with a gesture. All the 
deviltry of which man is capable was 
reflected in his gleaming eyes and sin- 
ister face. “Give me a share in the 
coin, Wayne, and [’ll doit. I'll sink her 
so deep that only Gabriel’s horn will 
raise her. Let’s see the girl!’ he said 
fiercely. “And let me size up the loot. 
I'll decide, if I’m to co the job, whether 
it’s worth the risk.” 

“Bring them, Martin!” Barclay 
Wayne grasped the offer as a drowning 
man reaches for a straw. “Show him 
the stuff. Let him see the girl. A man 
of his type, who has done all this for us, 
can be trusted. - Bring them here at 
once,” he cried impatiently. “Why do 
you wait?” 

Martin Conroy did not say why or 
hesitate longer. The proposition did 
not look good to him, but he saw no 
other course. He turned quickly and 
hurried into a back room. 





























Sol Stoker had no eyes for the bonds 
and the contents of the open jewel cases 
which Conroy soon placed on the table. 
His gaze was upon the girl who had 
followed him into the living room, 
whose exquisite grace and _ radiant 
beauty, in spite of her deathly pallor 
and look of dread and anxiety, brought 
a momentary wondrous light to his 
frowning eyes. He drew up a little and 
said curtly, with searching scrutiny: 

“So you're the girl, eh! Why did 
you butt into this mess? Didn’t you 
know your life might be the price?” 

“T know only that that man’s mother 
has been very, very good to me.” She 
drew back near the wall, gazing at 
Stoker, but with one swift glance at 
Barclay Wayne. “I know how dearly 
she loves him, and that such a crime as 
his would break her heart. I saw him 
when he fled. I followed him, over- 
took him, pleaded with him for his 
mother’s sake to return and replace 
what he had stolen, which he might 
have done, perhaps, if Martin Conroy 
had not come and consented to aid him 
in the outrage they committed. 
They “i 

She stopped, staring with wide, di- 
lating eyes at Stoker—and those of 
Barclay Wayne and Martin Conroy, 
fixed till then upon her hueless face, 
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were turned instinctively in his direc- 
tion—and a gasp of dismay broke from 
both. 

For all that remained of Stoker was 
lying on the floor—a dark cap and a 
black wig and beard; and _ instead, 
calmly confronting them with his pistol 
leveled sat—Detective Mercer. 

“That'll be about all,” he said coolly. 
“TJ had to make sure of finding the girl 
and the loot. I paved the way for it 
last night by telling you about Stoker. 
No stich crook exists. But there are 
others! Back up and face the wall, you 
two, with your hands above your heads. 
Come here, my girl!” 

Mercer put his arm around her 
when, running to him and kneeling by 
his chair, she clasped his hand with 
hers. He saw tears welling to her lifted 











eves. 

“Don’t cry,” he said gently. “I’m 
going to take him home instead of to 
headquarters. His father may, for his 
mother’s sake, set him right at the bank, 
and that may yet make a man of him. 
No, no, don’t cry. I’ve been looking a 
long, long time for just such a splendid 
girl as you. I hope, oh, so very much, 
that I have found her!” 

Detective Mercer learned a little 
later, to his heart’s content, that he had, 
indeed, found her. 








BANK’S PLANS WERE TOO LATE 


It HIN a few hours after the board of directors of the Augusta State Bank, 
at Augusta, Michigan, had met to formulate plans for protecting the 
bank against robbers, yeggmen entered the building and stole Liberty Bonds 


and other valuables to the amount of twenty-nine thousand dollars. 


The thieves 


forced a rear window and blasted their way into the bank’s vaults with nitro- 


glycerin. 


Using a crowbar they broke open the safety-deposit boxes in the vault 


and removed the contents, but were unable to open the modern lock on the 


safe containing cash. 


To facilitate escape in case of premature discovery of 


the crime, the 


robbers cut all telephone wires leading into the village, and it was not until the 
next morning that the sheriff’s office at Kalamazoo could be apprised of the 


burglary. 


The explosions of the nitroglycerin were heard by people living near 
the bank, but were thought by them to be caused by blow-outs of automobile tires. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


from an extended visit in the East, Mary Paradine calls upon her kinsfolk at 

Stonecliff. She is met by Drusilla Fleete, housekeeper for and cousin of John Braithwaite, 
who two years before had driven his son Tristram from home, accusing him of some secret 
wrongdoing. Preparations are almost complete, Mary is told, for the marriage-.on the morrow 
Tristram’s fiancée, to Tristram'’s cousin, Julian Braithwaite. 


RETURNING 


of her cousin, Cynthia Draycott, 
While upbraiding them Mary is interrupted by John Braithwaite, who declares furiously that 
his son ought to be in Dinsworth, the near-by prison. 

Before returning home, Mary decides to greet Innocent Malestra, a_ strangely beautiful 


girl, and Tito Malestra, Braithwaite’s secretary, who live in a bungalow adjoining the house.  Inno- 
cent has a horror of anything red, while the secretary suffers from seizures resembling epilepsy. 
toth show evidences of their high-strung natures in Mary’s presence, Tito Malestra indeed 


requiring the services of Doctor Tregartha. 
As Mary Varadine is about 
plans. 


overwhelmed when his father again orders him from the house, and asserts that 


will sign a will making Julian his heir. 


to leave Stonecliff Tristram arrives and learns of the wedding 
His fiancée’s fickleness and his cousin's treachery shock him very much, but he is almost 


that night he 


Tristram goes, but Mary spends the night at Stonecliff. The next morning Mr. Braithwaite 


is found dead in his study, with a dagger 


in his heart. 


Drusilla Fleete accuses Tristram of 


the deed, but suspicion is directed toward Mary when Cynthia demands to know what she was 


doing in the study the night before. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WEDDING IS POSTPONED. 


HAT were you doing in the 
Ta7 study last night?” cried Cyn- 

thia. She was dramatic, 

flushed, excited, as she 
pointed to her cousin. As they were 
the first words she had uttered, so their 
sudden sharpness, their startling na- 
ture for a moment held the hearers 
dumb. Doctor Tregartha uttered an 
inarticulate ejaculation of anger and 
incredulity; Julian stared; Drusilla 
Fleete stared. Mary herself for an in- 
stant looked utterly confounded. But 
only for an instant; no more. 

“I had forgotten, too,” she said 
quietly. “It is quite true. I was there.” 

“With my uncle? After I 
cried Julian. 

“Yes,” said Mary. She looked com- 
posedly at the others. “You are quite 
right. But I did not know that you had 
been here, Cynthia. Perhaps you will 
explain ?” 


vas?” 


“I—I’m sure I didn’t mean any- 
thing.” Cynthia faltered. “Of—of 
course [ didn’t, Mary! The—the 


idea!’ Indeed, it was plain that this 
was true, and that the sinister bearing 
of the words had only flashed upon 
her as they were spoken. “It—it only 
came into my head all at once, and 
seemed so—so strange. It was quite by 
chance I came down.” 

“Yes. Well?” asked Mary. 

“It was quite by chance,” Cynthia re- 
peated. “I found I’d left down here 
the case of the necklace Mr.—Mr. 
sraithwaite gave me yesterday, and as 
I didn’t like the idea of putting the 
thing away loose I came down to get 
it. The study door was just ajar, and 
I heard your voice inside, and his. | 
don’t know what you were saying or 
anything, except that you both seemed 
angry. I wondered at your going near 
him again, particularly when he’d been 
so rude to you in the afternoon; | 
thought there had been scenes enough. 
I didn’t’ wait; I just picked up the case. 





























I don’t suppose I was here a minute. 
I went up stairs again and left the light 
as it was—switched on.” 

“TI switched it off when I went out,” 
said Mary, with the same quietude, and 
looking at the two men. “It was also 
quite. by chance, Doctor Tregartha, that 
I was here. I knew I should not be 
able to sleep. After poor Mrs. Braith- 
waite was quiet I came down to get a 
book; I thought reading would at least 
help to pass the time. [ think I should 
hardly have noticed that Mr. Braith- 
waite was in the study—though, in a 
fashion, I suppose I knew he was—but 
I dropped a book, and at the noise he 
opened the door and looked out. His 
doing so gave me the idea of speaking 
to him—the courage, too, perhaps. I 
knew, you see, that Mr. Caromel, the 
lawyer, had brought his new will over 
from Stockton, and that it was most 
likely signed.” She paused. 

“You spoke of him—of Tristram?” 
Tregartha asked. 

“Yes. I begged him to wait a little— 
to see him at least—to give him a 
chance of setting himself right; if he 
would not burn the will, at any rate 
not to destroy the old one yet. Oh! 
you can guess what I said. I only 
made him angry—I only grew angry 
myself. And as for doing good—he 
took the old will and burned it in the 
grate before my eyes!” 

“You left him?” 

“Sitting in his chair. He had some 
deed before him, and was reading it.” 

“Was the knife there?” 

“Yes, but not in its usual place— 
lying at the end of the writing-table. 
There—there had been a scene with it 
earlier, when Tristram was here, and 
he—Mr. Braithwaite—had been very 
angry and left it in the hall. Mr. 
Malestra brought it in, | think—I am 
sure he did.” 

“Could anybody, 


entering by the 


door, reach the knife without his seeing 


it? 
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“Very easily, I should think.” 
“Was the window here open when 
you went out?” 


“T think not—I am sure not. It may 
have been ajar.” 

“Do you recollect the time?” 

“A little before twelve. The clock 


on the landing at the top of the corridor 
struck a few minutes after I got back 
to my room.” 

“You saw nothing then? Heard 
nothing afterward? Did not " 

“Oh, no, no! No, no! Don’t ask 
me—don’t ask me! I shall lose control 
of myself if I am obliged to say any 
more!” 

The sudden change in her, from reso- 
lute composure to shuddering horror, 
showed that she could, for the moment, 
support no more. She shrank down 
in a chair, shivering, and covered her 
eyes. 

Drusilla Fleete moved slowly to the 
door. She turned when she reached it. 
There was a dreadful smile upon her 
gray face as she looked at Tregartha. 

“Miss Paradine left Mr. Braithwaite 
well at a few minutes to twelve,” she 
said. “You saw Tristram Braithwaite 
in the road close by the gate at a few 





minutes past twelve. You yourself 
have testified that the murder must 
have been committed six or seven 


hours ago; namely, at about midnight. 
You are a man with brains, Doctor 
Tregartha—you know something of the 
value of evidence and the force of in- 
ference, but they go for nothing in the 
present case, it seems! I fear, though, 
that you will hardly find your confi- 
dence—and hers—shared by coroner or 
jury or judge.” She pointed to a great 
screen of Cordova leather. “That 
would very well hide a man. Was he 
hidden there, do you think, Miss Para- 
dine, while you were pleading his 
cause with his father?” She smiled 
again, pausing with the doorknob in 
her hand. “This room is a large one, 
and the study door, it seems, was closed 
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or ajar. He might, as Miss Draycott 
did, hear your voices, but not clearly 
enough to understand that the will was 
signed already and that he was too 
late!” 

The door shut upon her. As it did 
so, Cynthia gave a cry of consterna- 
tion. 

“The wedding!” she _ ejaculated. 
“Julian, I’d forgotten. Of course ~it 
must be put off. And all the people 
will be coming. Oh, dear! We shall 
have to send telegrams—heaps of them. 
They must be written out and then 
taken into Stockton. And somebody 
must go to the church, and—oh, a 
thousand things! Come and help me. 
You can’t do anything here, and I shall 
never manage by myself.” 

She ran out, instantly absorbed, as it 
was her nature to be, in the thing that 
absolutely concerned herself. Julian, 
after a moment’s hesitation, followed 
her. Mary slowly raised her head as 
the doctor touched her shoulder. 

“It seems cruel to trouble you,” he 
said, “but you will be better if you can 
arouse yourself, and there are more im- 
portant things to do than the putting off 
of wedding guests. [I must stay here 
until the police arrive—they cannot be 
long in coming now. But Mrs. 
Braithwaite—it will be a_ frightful 
shock to her at the best—will you tell 
her?” 

“Yes, I will tell her.” 

“You yill do it better than any one 
else, I know; and if, for her sake, you 
will stay here for the rest of the day 
it will be kind.” He answered the mute 
question of her eyes. “Don’t be afraid. 
As soon as I am free I will do all I 
can. By sending to the only two 
near-by railroad stations it should be 
easy to ascertain if Tristram has left 
the neighborhood—he is known at 
both. If so, I will telegraph to the 
city; if not, search must be made near 
here. Not that anything of the kind 


will be necessary if he hears what has 
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happened; we both know that then he 
will come back. Particularly if— 
when ¥ 

“When he knows that he is sus- 
pected,” said Mary steadily. “You 
mean that others will think as Miss 
Fleete thinks?” 

“No—no! But in a case like this it is 
impossible to foresee in what wild di- 
rections suspicion may fall. We must 
neither of us expect it should not pos- 
sibly do so in his. Then I shall find 
you here later? I will bring as soon 
as I can any news there may be. It 
may happen 

He stopped, turning toward the couch 
behind them. Malestra had stirred ; his 
eyes were opening. In a moment he 
feebly struggled up on his elbow, and 
presently, with Tregartha’s assistance, 
stood upon his feet. With his senses 
he seemed at once to, have recovered 
his memory. He shuddered violently 
as he glanced about him, and looked 
at Mary. 

“It was another,” he asked faintly, 
“another fit, Miss Paradine?” 

“Yes,” she answered gently. “I am 
afraid it was a great shock, Mr. Mal- 
estra.” 

“A shock? Oh, a most awful 
shock!” His eyes, sunken black pits in 
the livid olive pallor of his face, turned 
fearfully toward the study door; he 
shuddered again. “He is—dead, Doc- 
tor Tregartha?” 

“Stone dead, and has been for hours. 
He was stabbed straight to the heart— 
must have died almost instantly. You 
had better go to your room and rest— 
you are fit for nothing else at present.” 

Malestra answered only by a helpless, 
vague movement of assent. Beside the 
doctor’s large figure he looked smaller 
than ever, more shrunken, piteous, and 
feeble. As the library door closed be- 
hind them Mary Paradine dropped her 
face upon her hands; the cry that broke 
from her white lips seemed wrung from 
the anguish of her very soul. 





























“Where is Tristram Braithwaite?” 
she moaned. “Oh, if I could only know 
he was gone forever—that he would 
never come back!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ESCAPED, 


[? was many hours later when Doctor 

Tregartha returned to Stonecliff, 
and, following his usual unceremonious 
fashion, entered by the small side door 
of the hall. The banks of flowers that 
had made it gay for Cynthia’s wedding 
had been carried away; the great lofty 
place was full of shadows; all the win- 
dows of the house were darkened for 
the dead man, who lay, grim and stark, 
upon his bed. , The doctor asked for 
Miss Paradine, and was taken to a sit- 


ting-room where Mary waited. Her 
maid had brought her a black dress 
from Plain View House; it was a 


tragic, mourning figure that rose and 
put a cold hand in his. The light was 
dim, for the brilliant morning had 
changed as the day went on to heavy, 
sunless gray, and now outside twilight 
was creeping on, but he read the de- 
vouring eagerness of her questioning 
eyes, and answered them at once. 

“T have no news,” he said. 

“None?” 

“None. So far as I can ascertain 
Tristram had not left by way of either 
the local station or Stockton; at any 
rate, he has not been seen at either 
place. But recollecting the lateness of 
the hour when I saw him last night, 
I think it very probable that he went 
to neither, He may have walked across 
to Buckley, and from there taken the 
mofning train.” 

“To Buckley? It is—possible, I sty 
pose?” said Mary faintly. 

“Quite possible. And, in my opinion, 
far more probable than that he would 
choose to spend the night waiting either 
here or in Stockton. You do not know 
of a Denver address likely to find him?” 
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“T don’t even know that he had been 
in that city. I inferred—he seemed to 





imply—that he had come straight 
here.” 

“From Florida?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Most probably, at any rate. He said 


he would go away again at once?” 

“When he said good-by to me— 
yes.” 

“But there will most likely be a long 
enough delay for him to see from the 
papers what has happened here.” The 
doctor paused. “What of Mrs. Braith- 
waite? How did she take it?” 

“Very badly—as badly as possible; 
the shock has utterly prostrated her. 
She is a little more composed now— 
trying to sleep; but I think you should 
see her.” 


“T will do so before I go. I—hope 
no one else has seen her?” 
“You mean Miss Fleete? No.’ She 


sank her voice. 
she has done?” 

“Miss Fleete?” 

“Ves. She has been to Mr. James 
Huntingford.” 

“The justice of the peace?” 

“To demand that he shall at once 
issue a warant for Tristram’s arrest. 
He has refused, saying that it is im- 
possible at this stage, and that he 
knows of no evidence against him.” 
She clenched and wrung her hands. 
“But it is coming, Doctor Tregartha— 
it will be done!” 

“No, no!” said the doctor soothingly. 

“Tt will! Mr. Huntingford may wait 
until after the inquest, but no longer; 
unless, indeed, the police lay hands 
upon the guilty man, and I—I seem 
to despair of that already.” She turned 
upon him almost fiercely. “Why, leav- 
ing Mrs. Braithwaite out of the ques- 
tion, do you believe that even now there 
is a creature in this house, except you 
and me, who would swear to his inno- 
cence?” 


“Do you know what 
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“My dear, you are going too far. 
Your cousin aj 

“Cynthia? She does not count. But 
Julian! He’s silent, it’s true—I don’t 
deny that—but he says nothing now 
of his theory of the tramp—except that 
it is rather against it to remember that 
there was no robbery!” 

She turned away, pacing the room, a 
tall black figure in the shadows. The 
doctor broke a short silence suddenly, 
as though the thought had at the mo- 
ment struck him. 

“Was that second will signed?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

“T suppose so. 
it was.” 

“It puts Julian in his cousin’s place ?” 

“T believe so—virtually. You know 





Yes, I have no doubt 


he—Mr. Braithwaite—destroyed the 
other.” 

“T remember. Who were the wit- 
nesses?” 


“Mr. Caromel brought his clerk with 
him; probably he was one. And I be- 
lieve Mr. Malestra was the other.” 

“Ah! Malestra,” said the doctor, in 
a changed tone. ‘“Malestra—yes. He 
has not been visible all day, I suppose? 
No, I thought not. By the way, he was 
working late last night. I noticed the 
skylight of the bungalow when I drove 
by—one can see it from a certain point 
of the road, you know. He was not 
in a fit state to speak or to question 
this morning—on the sheer brink of 
utter nervous collapse; but, thinking 
things over, I could not help wonder- 
ing’ re 

Mary drew back with an exclama- 
tion of shocked incredulity. 

“Doctor Tregartha, you don’t mean— 
oh! surely you don’t suspect him?” she 
cried. 





look was al- 
“T not only 


“Suspect him?” His 
most as surprised as hers. 


don’t suspect him, I know he is inno- 
cent,” he said quietly. 
Tone and glance were alike odd. 
D> 


She repeated involuntarily: “You 
know ?” 
“Absolutely. More than that, were I 


a stranger here he is probably the one 
person in the house to whose inno- 
cence | would unhesitatingly swear. 
You might—pardon me—be conceiv- 
ably guilty; any other man or woman 
within reach might be conceivably 
guilty; that Tito Malestra could be so 
is utterly impossible. Why? Do you 
not see?” 

“No. 
you.” 

“No?” Tregartha half smiled. “Yet 
it is perfectly simple,” he said quietly, 
“Whoever killed John Braithwaite ap- 
proached him from behind, leaned over 
him, and stabbed him with a downward 
stroke that buried the knife to its hilt 
in his body. What does this denote? 
Height, strength, length of reach, in all 
of which Malestra is patently deficient. 
Therefore I say that he is not and can- 
not be guilty. 


Why? I don’t understand 


“Yes, I see. You are right, of 
course; but—but for the moment, when 
you said you wondered——’” Mary 


faltered. 

“As you have heard me say before, 
I think, I usually do wonder about 
Malestra; though lately I am not sure 
that I wonder about him as much as I 
did,” said Tregartha. His tone was 
curiously absent, considering, intro- 
spective. He made a gesture as though 
he turned from something—tossed it 
aside. “At present I was merely won- 
dering whether, since he was awake 
and at work, he might possibly have 
seen or heard something to give us some 
light.” 

“What? Shut up in the bungalow? 
Absorbed in his work as he always is? 
No, no—it is not likely,” cried Mary 
quickly. 

“Likely, no; but possible. At any 
rate, I think I will ask him a few ques- 
tions after I have seen Mrs. [raith- 
waite, if he should prove fit to answer 
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them.” There had been some slight 
surprise in his face at her sudden 
changed sharpness of tone; he took her 
hand. “I quite agree as to its being 
very improbable that he can tell any- 
thing, but don’t forget that the very 
slightest fact may lead to the evidence 
we want to prove Tristram’s inno- 
cence.” 

“I—don’t . forget,” Mary answered 
faintly. 

“No, no. As for Innocent, poor 
child——-” He broke off, for the rea- 
son that as he spoke her name the door 
opened and Innocent came in. 

“Mary, are you here?” She stood 
for a moment peering forward into the 
shadows. She wore a black dress, but 
her ruddy hair and the oval of her 
face made a patch of color and white- 
ness in the growing gloom, ‘There is 
a heavy mist coming.” 


’ 


“A heavy mist?” Mary echoed. 

“Over the plains. Thick and white 
—I have been watching. I want to 
stay here—I am tired of being by my- 
self—and the mist is horrible. | hate it! 
Why are you almost in the dark? I 
want the light. Oh, Doctor Tregartha, 
you are here; | did not know.” 

She had switched on the light, and 
for an instant stood covering her eyes 
from the sudden glare. She was re- 
markably sensitive to all such changes, 
and her abhorrence of the dark was 
that of a timid child. The doctor took 
her hand. 

“Ves, I am here, Innocent. 
have been alone? 
asleep ?” 





So you 
Then your uncle is 


“No”’—Innocent shook her head— 
“he is not asleep; but he does not work 
to-day, and he will not talk. He sits 
by the fire and shivers, but his hands 
are hot as fire. It is strange to shiver 
when he is not cold.” 

“Not very, Innocent.” 

“No? Mr. Braithwaite was cold, but 


he was dead. I got blood on my hand! 


Did Mary tell you? Look—can you see 
the red spot still?” 

She stretched out her other hand and 
pointed to it, shuddering. The doctor 
made a gesture of reassurance. 

“No, it is gone,” he answered sooth- 
ingly. 

“I am glad it is gone. I was not 
frightened until I saw it. Mary was. 
Why should she be? He could not hurt 
her when he was dead. Ah! the mist 


is coming nearer! Look!” 
Nearly always the silghtest thing 


would serve to divert her attention and 
change the current of her thoughts, and 
it did so now. Breaking off, she turned 
to the window toward which her eyes 
had chanced to glance. 

Maty looked at the doctor. 

“It is strange, that intense horror of 
hers,” she said in a low tone. “Of 
blood, I mean, or even of its color. 
Her frantic panic was pitiful this morn- 
ing. Something must have happened 
to give rise to it when she was a 
child.” 

Tregartha shook his head. “You 
think so? I doubt it. I fancy that, 
could we trace the terror to its source, 
it would be found in a time before she 
herself was. Which means that it 
might be interesting to know the his- 
tory of her mother.” His tone changed. 
“She was fond of Mr. Braithwaite?” 
he asked. 

“Fond? In a fashion, I suppose, 
yes. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that he seemed to have a 
sort of fascination for her,” Mary an- 
swered slowly. 

“And she for him?” 

“] should hardly say that, though in 
his way, as you know, he was always 
kind to her.” 

“Ah! He glanced at Innocent 
again. “She does not seem grieved,” he 
suggested. 

“Grieved? You know she is not like 
others—she really feels nothing. Hark! 
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Listen ! 
nothing? 
again.” 

“Sirens!” cried the doctor. 
at Dinsworth!” 

Mary was already at the door. She 
hurried out into the hall and across to 
a window, pulling aside the velvet cur- 
tain that darkened it; it was the window 
to which the dead man had almost 
dragged her last night. As she did so 
the sound came again. Its nature was 
not to be mistaken. She looked at the 
doctor, who had followed her. 

“It means that a convict 
caped,” she said. 

“No doubt. From one of the quarry 
gangs, probably. What a night! It will 
give him a long stretch of freedom, 
poor wretch, if the mist lasts. One 
could not see five yards through such 
a blanket.” 

“No, but even if he did not lose his 
way on the plains—— They are sig- 
naling again!” 

Once more the sound of the sirens 
pierced the night sharply. As it did 
the door of the library was thrown 
open and Julian came out. 

“What’s that?” he demanded. “I 
thought Oh, it’s you, Tregartha! 
Was that the sirens? I fancied 
There it is again. Is it from Dins- 
worth ?” 

“Of course. 
come from?” 

“‘Nowhere, of course. One of their 
scoundrels made a break for freedom 
through this beastly rain and fog, I 
suppose.” 

He hurried to the window, peering 
out. Mary quietly withdrew from it. 

“From one of the quarry gangs, 
Doctor Tregartha suggests,’ she said. 
“They will certainly not be able to fol- 
low him in this weather; but, as | was 
saying, even if he succeeds in finding 
his way on the plains " 

“Finding his way on 


What is that? Did you hear 
I thought—— Ah, there 


“Sirens 


has es- 


Where else should it 


the plains! 


Pooh! He'll get lost, without doubt! 
They'll have him behind the bars again 
by morning. I say, Tregartha, they 
ought to keep dogs there to hunt men 
who try to escape—would, if the au- 
thorities had any sense. A night like 
this would be no _ hindrance then. 
Why don’t they ?” 

He had swung round to say it, and 
now swung back again. Mary re- 
turned no answer, nor did Tregartha 
speak. The sirens blew shrilly once 
more. The mist, still advancing, had 
brought darkness with it. Mary 
stepped back and switched on the light 
of the great cluster of arc lamps over- 
head. As she did so she found Inno- 
cent at her shoulder. 

“Look!” the girl whispered. “Now 
you can see. I told you he was afraid 
of the plains!” 

Mary followed her pointing finger 
and started. Deadly white, with dilated 
eyes, and lips that were parted for 
quick-coming breath, the face of Julian 
Braithwaite was. a face of terror. In 
an instant Innocent had glided forward 
and laid her hand on his shoulder. She 
looked at him with her strange, mysti- 
cal, wondering smile. 

“What is it?” she asked, half whis- 
pering. “Do you think it will come 
out of the mist—come to-night—the 
thing that frightens you on the plains?” 

“What?” cried Julian. 

The gesture with which he turned 
upon her was savage. He threw her off 
with a force that made her stagger; 
then he hurried across the room, and 
shut the library door with a clang 
behind him. 

Innocent laughed softly, looking 
from Mary to Tregartha and_ back 
again. She pointed to the rolling mist 
outside the window. 

“Tt will come,” she said, and nodded 
her beautiful head. “And when it 
comes | think it will kill him—the thing 
that frightens him on the plains!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GODFREY CRAYKE. 


AYS went on-—one, two, three, 

four, five. The fifth brought the 
burial of John Braithwaite, and his 
murderer was still at large, untracked, 
and it seemed untrackable. As for that 
murderer’s identity, when the dead 
man’s stately funeral procession wound 
its way out of Stonecliff’s gates there 
were, perhaps, out of the crowds that 
lined the rough road to watch its prog- 
ress not a score who felt a doubt re- 
garding it or would have hesitated to 
declare their condemnation. The ver- 
dict that Mary Paradine had foreseen 
had, silently or otherwise, been merci- 
lessly pronounced, and branded Tris- 
tram Braithwaite as guilty. 

The story of the new will, the story 
of the quarrel—grossly exaggerated 
and colored by every fresh narrator— 
the story of his having been seen near 
the house within a few minutes of the 
time when the crime must have been 


committed—spread abroad no one could 
tell how—all pointed one unswerving, 


deadly way. Where was the man? 
How had he managed secretly to leave 
the neighborhood undetected? If he 
had not left it where was he hiding? 
How had he contrived to elude the 
search that had been started and 
strenuously maintained by Doctor Tre- 
gartha, who laughed to scorn the mere 
possibility of his guilt? He could not 
well be beyond the range of news- 
papers, and they, after their wont, had 
made much of the tragic death of the 
millionaire, reveling in flaunting capi- 
tals and flaming headlines. Finally, 
then—if he were innocent why did he 
not come back? 

So the local tongues discussed, can- 
vassed, and bandied the question to and 
fro endlessly; the interest and excite- 
ment that would ordinarily have been 
kindled by the sensational escape from 
one of the quarry gangs of Dinsworth 


convicts on the evening following the 
tragedy sank into languid indifference 
before it. Two men, by name Wilson 
and Crane, had, it was known, not only 
made a desperate dash and got away 
in the dense night, but so far had man- 
aged to evade capture, although bands 
of guards were still patrolling the rough 
surrounding country. James Hunting- 
ford, the local justice of the peace, had, 
in expressing his opinion that they 
would not now be taken, declared his 
indignant conviction that they must 
have been helped out of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The day of the funeral had been 
brilliantly sunny and very warm; the 
day following it was even warmer, 
but in place of the sunshine it was 
heavily overcast and gray. Mary 
Paradine, standing at one of the win- 
dows of Mrs. Braithwaite’s  sitting- 
room looking out upon the plains, saw 
the sky and its vast rolling reaches all 
of one dull neutral tint, merging and 
mingling together as wave mixes 
with wave. At some sound or 
movement she made Cynthia, seated 
listlessly on a couch, idly playing with 
some fancywork, turned her head. 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

“Nothing,” Mary answered wearily. 

“T thought that perhaps you might 
have seen Doctor Tregartha coming.” 

“No, not yet. He can hardly be here 
yet.” 

“T suppose he will come at once, as 
he promised he would. Really, it has 
been rather good of him to turn over 
his work to somebody else and stay here 
as he has done. With everything so 
confused, and so many horrid things to 
be thought of and attended to, I don’t 
know what we should have done with- 
out him.” 

Mary said nothing. Cynthia’s little 
platitudes called for no special reply, 
and she was in no mood to give any. 
She stood, tall and silent, by the win- 
dow in the long, plain mourning dress 
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that was such a contrast to her cousin’s, 
Cynthia’s garb was as pretty and be- 
coming and elaborate as Cynthia’s at- 


tire always was; she had already 
several times congratulated her- 
self aloud upon being fair enough 
to look “quite well” in ~black. 
Both girls had spoken in_ tones 


cautiously lowered; for Mrs. Braith- 
waite, leaning back in her padded in- 
valid chair, was asleep, or seemed to 
sleep. Her slender figure looked pain- 
fully fragile; her sweet, delicate face 
was absolutely without color; the 
shock of her brother-in-law’s death and 
its attendant circumstances had _ told 
terribly upon her frail health. That it 
might very possibly be followed by a 
breakdown, whose consequences _ it 
would not be easy to foresee, Doctor 
Tregartha, watching her gravely, had 
admitted to himself, with some wonder 


that it had not occurred already. Cyn- 
thia presently spoke again. 
“T’m tremendously glad that they 


didn’t want me at the inquest, Mary! 
It must have been awful for you to 
have to stand and be questioned. I[ 
could never have borne it—I know I 
couldn’t! I don’t know how you did!” 

“Don’t you? One bears what one 
must,” said Mary curtly. 

“Oh, well! But you are not like me! 
Of course, as you were the last person 
to see him alive, they would be sure 
to call you. 
ing your evidence, did you?” 

“No. Doctor Tregartha begged me 
not to do so. J would rather have 
stayed. He arranged that I should be 
examined first. As all the merely for- 
mal evidence was taken when the in- 
quest was opened I suppose it was easy ; 
at any rate, he did it.” 

“Well, you must have felt frightfully 
nervous. Was Julian?” 

“Nervous? On the witness 
Nervous? 


stand ? 
Why 


I did not see him. 
=)) 


should he be? 
“Well, it 


isn’t nice. Though, of 


You didn’t stay after giv- 
~ thia, whispering strenuously. 
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course, he wasn’t the last in the room,” 
said Cynthia vaguely. “I’m glad of it. 
I’m sure it—everything—has upset him 
enough as it is.” She hesitated; her 
blue eyes shot a glance askance at her 
cousin, and her next words came with 
a certain effort, though she tried to con- 
ceal that they did so; since their school- 
days she had in her heart felt a little 
awe of Mary. “One can’t wonder that 
he should want to get away. But I 
hardly know about our being married at 
once; though, as we should have to 
wait a whole year before we could have 
a decent wedding, it really makes no 
difference in that respect. And, as he 
says, things may be still more—more 


awkward—later, if we do wait. You 
see?” 
“T see,” said Mary, and almost 


laughed, possibly understanding Cyn- 
thia and Cynthia’s meaning even more 
clearly than did Cynthia herself. Julian 
Braithwaite might conceivably celebrate 
his marriage in the face of his uncle’s 
death, but hardly if his cousin were 
under arrest for his uncle’s murder. 
She set her teeth in her lip and her 
nails in her palms as she turned to the 
door. She could hardly curb and hold 
in check the torturing anguish of anx- 
iety that racked her. “I am_ going 
down,” she said, her tone muffled. 
“The doctor cannot be long now.” 

“Oh, but—but come up and tell Mrs. 
Braithwaite, won’t you?” urged Cyn- 
“Tf—if 
it’s bad news I shouldn’t dare; and 
I’m sure Julian won't like to.” 

“T will come,” said Mary, and went 
down into the hall. 

Crossing to a window commanding a 
view of the drive by which Tregartha 
must approach she drew back with an 
ejaculation. Crouched, half kneeling 
on the padded seat running round it, 
as a child might have been, and look- 
ing hardly larger, Tito Malestra had 
been so hidden by the falling curtain 
that she touched before she saw him. 














“Miss Paradine! 
—I startled you.” 
“Only for a moment. 


I beg your pardon 


I did not see 
you. It doesn’t matter,” said Mary. 

Malestra had quickly slipped to his 
feet, and stood looking up at her. If 
she was pale, worn, and’ haggard—if 
Mrs. Braithwaite’s delicacy of appear- 
ance was terribly accentuated—the 
change in him wrought by the last few 
days was greater than in either. His 
tiny lean figure looked pitifully 
shrunken, weakened, withered; his face 
seemed almost fleshless, so tightly was 
the livid dark skin drawn over nose 
and cheekbones; his black eyes, burn- 
ingly bright, were sunken in their 
sockets. Mary, almost shrinking from 
their piercing, uncanny luster, thought 
that more than ever the man looked like 
a little brown gnome. She had never 
liked him—had involuntarily recoiled 
from some quality in his personality 
vaguely felt to be bizarre, if not ac- 
tually sinister—but just now something 
in his aspect softened her. Also, had 
he not been waiting, as she waited, for 
Martin Tregartha’s return? 

“You look ill, Mr. Malestra,” she said 
gently. “I fear you have not derived 
much benefit from Doctor Tregartha’s 
prescription.” 

“You are very good. Miss Paradine. 
I am not really ill. And—although I 
thank the doctor for his trouble—I fear 
that my ungrateful Italian physique re- 
sponds but poorly to American medi- 
cine. And—you know the Latin tem- 
perament—I confess that this country 
of yours is never without an effect upon 
ne.” 

He bowed and turned away, enter- 
ing the library. Innocent, standing at 
the other window that faced upon the 
plains, had been so absolutely still that 
until she moved and advanced Mary 
had been unaware of her presence. 
She pointed to the door that had shut 
upon her uncle. Evidently, large as the 
place was, she had caught the words— 
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her hearing was almost abnormally 
keen. 

“He is ill,” she said in her usual 
whisper. “I told him so, and he was: 
angry. It is foolish to be angry at what 
is true. He has had those fits again. 
I hate to see him fie and struggle with 
the foam on his mouth—it is ugly and 
horrible. Perhaps he will die. Shali I 
go and find him in his chair with the 
knife in his heart?” 

“Innocent!” Mary cried. She with- 
drew a step with an irrepressible shud- 
der, looking at the lovely face with its 
strange, dreamy, fugitive smile. ‘Don’t 
talk like that, my dear,” she said quietly, 
controlling herself. “You should not, 
indeed. It is dreadful!” 

“Dreadful ? Why? I was not fright- 
ened. Not till I saw the blood. And 
it is very quiet to be dead,” said Inno- 
cent. 

She had in one hand a great blue 
ball; turning away she began to sing 
softly and toss it from one hand to the 
other, the sway of her body keeping 
time to the movement and the air. The 
childish pastime was a favorite one 
with her; although she could read well, 
and had acquired some slight degree 


of musical knowledge, she seldom 
touched either book or piano. Every 


pose and posture into which her figure 
fell was the perfection of unsought 
grace; Diana with her wood nymphs 
might have sported so, and could have 
looked no more beautiful. Not speak- 
ing again, seeming to forget that she 
was not alone, she slowly approached 
the door leading to the bungalow and 
disappeared within it. 

Withdrawing her eyes from their ab- 
sent gaze after her, Mary encountered 
those of Julian Braithwaite; he had ap- 
peared from the library and watched 
Innocent, too. 

“T thought you were with my mother, 
Miss Paradine.” 

“T have just come 


down. Mrs. 
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Braithwaite is asleep,” said Mary. “If 
you wish to speak to her a 

“No, no; nothing of the sort. Be- 
sides, I won’t disturb her.” He fol- 
lowed her to the window. “Did you 
see Malestra just now?” 

“For a moment—yes.” 

“Do you think he looks ill?” 

“Terribly ill.” 

“Well, I suppose he does. All the 
same, it is a bother. He says he shall 
go away.” 

“Leave Stonecliff ?” 

“So he says. Declares that this—this 
business has played havoc with his 
nerves. It will be frightfully annoy- 
ing if he sticks to his decision. Says I 
can get a new man in his place. So 
I can, of course. But he understands 
the run of everything. How is a new 
man to do that? I’d sooner double his 
salary than lose him, but he’s very ob- 
stinate, I’m afraid.” 

“Probably. It will be awkward, no 
doubt,” said Mary coldly. 

Not a word had passed between them 
as to the new will which had made 
his nephew master of the vast wealth 
of the dead John Braithwaite. To the 
best of Mary’s belief Julian had 
spoken no word to any one upon the 
subject; he had simply taken things as 
though Tristram had had no existence. 
His callousness and selfishness were as 
complete, it seemed, as his pleasant 
good temper was unassailable. And 
this was the boy to whose beauty and 
charm she had, and knew she had, suc- 
cumbed as readily and unquestioningly 
as anybody. There was a dull wonder 
in her eyes as she looked at him and 
met his smile, noting his debonair 
cheerfulness of glance and bearing. 

“He is absolutely without heart,” she 
thought, “without conscience, and does 
not know that he lacks either. He has 
not altered—he cannot. Things have 
revealed and developed him—that is 
all.” 


“Awkward? It might be worse,” 


said Julian. He glanced at the door 
of the bungalow. “Though to be sure, 
his going would have this advantage— 
that he would take that witch-girl with 
him,” he said casually. 

“T think, Julian, you might find a 
more accurate word with which to de- 
scribe poor Innocent,” Mary returned 
rebukingly. 

“Do you-think so? Perhaps. But 
I’m afraid you would hardly consider 
idiot more appropriate ?” 

“Idiot? You must know that that is 
at once cruelly unjust and deliberately 
untrue!” Mary returned with indigna- 
tion. “Innocent, poor child, is—as she 
is; but no one could use such a word 
in connection with her. It is brutal!” 
She paused. “Do you call her a witch,” 
she asked suddenly, “because she said 
you were afraid of the plains?” 

She said it with intention, for that 
strange face of terror he had shown re- 
mained no less vivid in her memory 
than the furious look and gesture with 
which he had turned upon Innocent as 
she spoke the words. He returned her 
look now with a slight, puzzled smile. 

“Afraid of the plains?” he repeated. 
“I?” Then his face cleared. “Of 
course, I recollect! She said so the 
night those convicts escaped. Wonder 
what put such a queer fancy in her 
head. But I suppose she could tell as 
little as I. They don’t seem to lay 
hands on them, by the way. I should 
say Huntingford is right, and they must 
have been helped, for they are prob- 
ably far away by this time.” 

“Or dead in the broken country of 
the plains,” Mary suggested involun- 
tarily. 

“That’s a probable alternative 
enough, certainly. Is this Tregartha?” 

It was not the doctor. The motor 
that appeared in the drive contained 
no one but the chauffeur—he had been 
sent into Stockton. In a moment, en- 
tering the hall by the side door, he pro- 
duced a small parcel. 
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“T had to wait some time, sir; it was 
not ready,” he said explanatorily. “I 
was to say that they thought you would 
find it satisfactory.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, I dare say,” 
Julian answered. He took the packet, 
slipping it into his pocket. “Any 
news?” he asked carelessly. 

“Well, yes, sir. They’re saying in the 
town that they’ve caught one of the con- 
victs.” 

“Hey?” cried Julian. 
they? Whe-ew! Where?” 

“In the beginning of the hills, sir. 
They say he was pretty nearly dead 
with exposure and hunger ; too far gone 
to run or show fight, either; seemed 
rather glad to give himself up. It was 
this morning.” 

“Oh! This morning? Let’s see, what 
were their names? Crane, wasn’t it, 
and Wilson? Which of them is it?” 

“Wilson, sir. I heard he declares 


“No—have 


that he never so much as caught sight 
of the other after they made the break; 
indeed, he wasn’t certain that any one 


- but himself had escaped. His name 
isn’t Crane, sir—the other one’s—it’s 
Crayke.” 

“What?” cried Julian. 
said Crane!” 

“That was a mistake, it appears, sir. 
The name is Crayke—Godfrey Crayke. 
They seem to think at Dinsworth, they 
were saying that he’s been luckier than 
the other one, and he got away.” 

The man waited a moment and with- 
drew. Julian slowly turned his head; 
he looked past Mary rather than at 
her. In his coffin he would not show 
a more rigid face. 

“Crayke?” he repeated. “Sounds 
rather an impossible sort of name. I 
distinctly understood that it was 
Crane, you know. And as for his get- 
ting away, I doubt it. Recollecting that 
the other was about at his last gasp 
when they got him this morning, I 
should say it’s far more likely that he’s 
dead by this time.” 


“They—they 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VERDICT, 


: eye turned toward the library; 
his movements seemed as oddly 
stiff as his set face. At the moment 
of his disappearance within it he was 
swept utterly out of Mary’s brain—the 
side door opened once more, and Doc- 
tor Tregartha came in. She turned, 
started toward him, and stopped; her 
face went white as paper. 

“You need not tell me,” she said 
hoarsely. “I see—I know. I have 
known all the time I have been waiting 
here. The verdict is—murder?” 

“Yes.” He was too merciful to de- 
lay, meeting her tragic eyes, knowing 
the agony that lay behind them. 

“Against Tristram?” 

“Te 

“That means that they will—issue a 
warrant for his arrest?” 

“My dear, there is no other course 
open. In face of the jury’s finding it 
must be issued.” 

“They were unanimous—the jury ?” 

“fam afraid so. They gave in their 
verdict almost at once.” 

Suddenly, without warning, as she 
stood and steadily met his look, she 
reeled and almost fell. He caught her, 
supported her to a chair, and laid her 
back in it gently, nearly unconscious, 
almost fainting. 

As he moved hurriedly toward the 
door leading to the kitchen regions, in- 
tending to call for help, it opened from 
the other side, and Drusilla Fleete ap- 
peared. Stopping, her eyes flashed 
from him to the girl and back again. 
The sound she uttered was like a laugh. 

“Ah!” she said, and paused. “I came 
to ask a question, Doctor Tregartha, 
but there is no need. Your face an- 
swers it, and hers. The verdict is 
given, and the verdict is right. The 
coroner’s jury declares as judge and 
grand jury will declare in good 
time—it says that Tristram Braith- 
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waite is guilty! Why, there is some 
sense in men’s brains, some justice in 
the world, after all!” 

The fierce, yet curbed exultation of 
her gray face, the merciless triumph of 
her hollow, burning eyes, the slow 
grinding together of her dry, spare 
hands, as though they longed to clutch 
and crush something to powder in their 
grip, made the sight of her a cruel 
thing. Tregartha turned from her with 
a gesture of repugnance that he did 
not care or choose to conceal. 

“The verdict is given, and given as 
you suppose, Miss Fleete,” he said 
coldly. “That it is so is only a proof 
of what ignorance and prejudice may 
do between them. Tristram Braith- 
wait is as inocent as you or I.” 

“Ts that why he hides himself?” said 
Drusilla. 

“T maintain that he is not hiding. 
When he knows of the verdict against 
him, when he knows of anything, he 
will return and give himself up.” 

“Then he will hang,” said Drusilla. 

She moved away toward the stairs. 

Mary’s faintness was passing; she 
clutched Tregartha’s arm, shuddering. 

“T must go home,” she said. “I must, 
Doctor Tregartha! I must be by my- 
self a little while, or I shall break down 
—shall say and do I don’t know what. 
I ought to have been better prepared 





for this. I knew it was coming—TI told 
you so.” She drew him nearer. “You 
know, he must not be found,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Must not?” echoed Tregartha, start- 
ing. “Mary e 

“No—no! I thought at first that he 
must. I have had time to think more. 
I know now that he must not. She is 
right, Drusilla Fleete. Men are like 


sheep. The judge and his jury will say 
what the coroner and his jury have 
said—that he is guilty. I will tell you 


—why not ?—I love him.” 
“I know, my dear; I know.” 
“Do you know ?” 


Withdrawing her 
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hand, she fell more into her usual man- 
ner. “TI don’t know how you know, but 
it doesn’t matter,” she said with un- 
conscious cruelty ; “you love him, too, in 
your way. No, he must not be found, 
Doctor Tregartha—not now. If you or 
I can do it we must manage to get him 
away—make him go away. That will 
give us time, and time may mean so 
mueh.” 

“That’s true,” Tregartha assented, 
with a quick, lightened change of face. 
“T had not considered the advantage of 
that. To have him appear now would 
mean his arrest, and—if that can be 
avoided—it may be that, given a little 
more time Yes, I think you are 
right!” 

His delivery of the broken, disjointed 
phrases was as unlike his ordinary man- 
ner as hers had just been. Fully in 
possession of her composed self now 
she stood up. 

“I am sure I am right,” she said 
quietly. “I am glad that you, who are 
Tristram’s best friend, agree with me.” 
She set her lips. “We must both re- 
member,” she went on steadily, “that 
there is somewhere the criminal—the 
person who stabbed John Braithwaite. 
He may betray himself.” 

“That is not probable.” 

“Or may confess.” 

“Nor that, I’m afraid.” 

“Still, it may happen, and for that 
reason | say that time is valuable—that 
time may be Tristram’s best ally.” She 
paused. “I must go home,” she said 
again. “I must be quiet at Plain View 
for a while. I have had a hard time 
here, and even I, strong as I am, must 
not play tricks with myself; my nerves 
are all unstrung. First, though, I must 
tell Mrs. Braithwaite—I promised.” 

“J will do that; you are not fit for 
it.” He looked at her colorless face 
compassionately. “No doubt you are 
right to go back to Plain View; you 
are one of the fortunate people who 
can bear solitude, who are often the bet- 





























ter for it, and you are under a great 
strain here. But Mrs. Braithwaite—I 
admit I wish Miss Draycott were bet- 
ter fitted to take your place with her. 
And this, that the verdict is what it is, 
will be, I’m afraid, another shock.” 

“In a degree, yes; but nothing com- 
pared with what she has undergone al- 
ready. It has been impossible to keep 
from her the—the way that opinion was 
going; you know that. I think in her 
heart she expects it, just as I did,” said 
Mary dejectedly. “You will—tell her 
carefully ?” 

“Trust me for that. Don’t see her 
before you go—a scene will only un- 
nerve you and do no good. I will 
tell her she may expect to see you again 
to-morrow, even if you do not return 
to stay. Shall I send a maid down with 
your coat and hat? And will you walk 
back? You hardly look equal to it.” 

“Tm afraid I’m not.” 

“Then don’t attempt it. The motor 
is waiting. I have to run round to my 
house for an hour. If you will wait 
until I have seen Mrs. Braithwaite, I 
will go back with you.” 

Mary made a gesture of assent, and 
sank wearily down into a chair as he 
turned to the staircase. In a few min- 
utes a maid appeared with her hat and 
coat, and she roused herself to put 
them on, thinking, as she tied her veil, 
what a wan, hollow-cheeked, hollow- 
eyed face it was that looked at her from 
the mirror—the face, almost, of an old 
woman. The door to the bungalow 
opened again as she turned away, and 
Innocent came out. 

“Mary!” she exclaimed, and stopped. 
“You are going away ?” 

“For a little while, my dear. I will 
come back to-morrow. Is anything the 
matter ?” 

“T have pain,” said Innocent. 





There 


was a fretful note in the slow, languid 
sweetness of her voice; she brushed her 
hand across her forehead with a ges- 
ture of irritation. 


“It is in my head— 
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it throbs and throbs; and my eyes ache 
—ache horribly. Oh, I want to sleep— 
I want to sleep.” 

She sat down, letting her head fall 
inertly against the cushion behind her. 
Her lovely face was contracted with a 
look of pain; its usual exquisite color- 
ing had faded; there were dark rings 
under her eyes. Regarding her, Mary 
touched her hair soothingly. 

“You have been having those terrible 
headaches again, Innocent ?” 

“Yes, I have pain—pain! I want to 
sleep!” Innocent repeated impatiently. 

She sat twisting her slender hands in 
her lap, closing them and unclosing 
them restlessly. In a few minutes Tre- 
gartha’s step was audible in the gal- 
lery, and he slowly descended the stairs. 
Innocent sat facing that way. Seeing 
her, he stopped. 

“You have pain again, my child?” he 
asked gently. 

“Yes.” She opened her eyes. “My 
head is all pain. I want to sleep,” she 
reiterated. 

“Sleep!” said the doctor. He 
stretched out his extended hand above 
the reclining girl; he made a movement 
and a pass or two. Mary, watching— 
curious, amazed—saw the contraction 
pass from the face, the fringed eyes 
close, the hands lie still; in a minute— 
less, it seemed—Innocent was soundly 
asleep. At an involuntary movement 
and sound that escaped her Tregartha 
made a gesture for silence, but without 
looking round. “You are asleep, In- 
nocent,” he said in a clear, low voice; 
“but if you open your eyes you can 
get up and walk. So—that is right. 
Now go to your room and lie down. 
Wake in an hour, and you will have no 
pain.” 

Innocent had slowly opened her eyes 
—slowly risen to her feet. Now she 
turned, crossed the hall, opened the 
door to the bungalow, and passed 
through. Except that all her move- 
ments were perhaps a shade more de- 
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liberate than usual, there was nothing 
in the least peculiar about them—noth- 
ing to show that she was not in her 
normal state. 

Mary looked bewildered at Tregar- 
tha. 

“She is asleep?” she cried. 

“A hypnotic sleep—yes. Or trance, 
if you prefer the word.” 

“You have hypnotized her?’ She 
stared. “IJ—I have always believed 
mesmerism and all pertaining to it to be 
mere chicanery.” 

“Many people think so, but the fact 
of the mesmeric sleep is now a com- 
monplace of science—a commonplace 
also of my profession. In the cases of 
many highly sensitive and psychic per- 
sons it is a valuable truth; it is, as you 
see, in the case of that poor child. You 
know that she suffers at times from 
frightful nervous headaches ?” 

“I know that she used to a long 
time ago. They have been better of 
late.” 

“Exactly. I discovered since I have 
been here that they were troubling her 
again, and that she was unable to sleep. 
Knowing that I possess some degree of 
mesmeric power I hypnotized her, and 
with the best results. I found her 
extraordinarily responsive, which, re- 
membering her whole temperament and 
personality, is perhaps not to be won- 
dered at.” He smiled. “Pray don’t 
look as if you thought I had done some- 
thing abnormal. She will wake in an 
hour, and wake without pain.” 

“Remembering what happened— 
how, in the trance, she walked to her 
room ?” 

“Remembering nothing.” 

“Nothing? It is wonderful—extra- 
ordinary!” cried Mary. “If I had not 
seen it I should never have dreamed 
that she was not as usual. You call 
it valuable! It appears to me that it 
might be exceedingly dangerous.” 

“The power to hypnotize? In the 
hands of an unscrupulous person, un- 
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doubtedly. But the same might as 
truthfully be said of the physician’s 
drugs or the surgeon’s knife.” 

“You hypnotized her at once, you 


say? Could ‘you, then, do so with 
me?” 
“It does not follow. On the con- 


trary, I should probably entirely fail 
with you. Such power as I possess is 
relatively slight, and you are a physi- 
cally strong and mentally well-balanced 
woman. Another might succeed, of 
course, but there are some absolutely 
impervious to the influence. Innocent, 
as I said, is remarkably susceptible.” 

“Would such a subject become more 
so? I mean, if you hypnotized her 
frequently would you find her more and 
more easy to influence? Would she 
obey you about anything else as she did 
about going to her room?” 

“Ves.” He made a gesture to dis- 
miss the subject. “I have told Mrs. 
Braithwaite,” he said gently, “and she 
bore it rather better than I had hoped. 
That she believes in Tristram’s inno- 
cence as heartily as we do, I don’t need 
to tell you. Are you ready to go now?” 

Yes, she was ready, Mary answered, 
and went out with him to the waiting 
car. The mention of Tristram’s name 
had brought her mind back to its old 
groove, had banished every thought but 
the thought of him. The drive to Plain 
View was an absolutely silent one. 
Only when Tregartha held her hand in 
farewell did she speak. 

“The warrant?” she asked, looking at 
him with her haggard gray eyes. 
“When will it be issued?” 

“T think to-morrow,” he answered. 
“But possibly to-night.” 

That was the thought Mary 
Paradine carried with her the 
house which seemed as silent as though 
the shadow of Stonecliff’s tragedy lay 
upon it. She was thankful for the si- 
lence, thankful for the solitude; here 
she could at least suffer unwatched and 
She went into her own sitting- 


that 
into 


alone. 


















room, took off her hat and coat, threw 
herself upon a couch, and buried her 
hot eyes in its cushions. The heavy 
gray day had hardly been light at all; 
when, by and by her maid brought the 
tea which she had ordered in passing 
through the hall, and she sat up, press- 
ing the disheveled hair out of her eyes, 
the place was full of shadows. 

The woman looked at her with con- 
cern as she took the cup—the finding 
of the coroner’s jury had reached Plain 
View House. 

“You'll try to take some dinner, 
ma’am?” she suggested. ‘‘Perhaps if I 
just bring a tray here presently with 
some soup and chicken, you would 
rather have it than in the dining room ?” 

“IT am not hungry—I don’t think I 
can eat. But—yes, bring it if you like, 
Harriet,’ Mary sneered indifferently. 

She rose as the maid went out, and 
began to pace restlessly up and down 
the fast darkening room. It was small, 
and she pushed aside the chairs as she 
walked, making a clear passage for her- 
self between door and window. The 
latter was a long French one, opening 
upon a porch with steps that led down 
to a stretch of lawn flanked by a thick 
tangle of shrubbery. She had paused 
with her back toward it, letting her 
aching head fall for a moment upon 
her hands, when a sound like a cau- 
tious tap upon the glass made her start 
and swiftly turn. 
a hoarse cry, and, dizzy, caught at her 
heart. Outside, indistinct in the sha- 
dows, his other hand raised with a 
warning gesture, a man stood and 
beckoned to her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NEWS OF TRISTRAM. 


ITH the half-stifled cry upon her 
lips, Mary Paradine fell back, 
staring with dilated eyes at the figure 
outside the window—the vague figure 
of the man with the beckoning hand. 
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Then, while the echo of her cry was 
still in the air, it was gone, and the 
porch was vacant. Almost as swiftly 
she was across the room, had thrown 
the window wide, and, out in the porch, 
was peering into the empty, darkening 
garden. Not a thought of doubt was 
in her mind. The long, light traveling 
coat, the peaked tweed cap—Tristram 
Braithwaite had carried the one upon 
his arm, and worn the other when she 
had recognized him on the road outside 
the gate at Stonecliff a week ago. Be- 
sides, who else would thus secretly sig- 
nal her? She ran down the steps onto 


the grass, straining her eyes through 
the growing gloom. Which way had 


he gone? Where vanished? In the 
shrubbery? She hurried in among the 
thick bushes of evergreen. 

“Tristram!” she called in an eager, 
strenuous whisper. “Are you there? 
Can you hear me? It is I—it is Mary! 
Where are you?” 

There was no answer, but in a mo- 
ment there came a rustle close behind 
her, and a figure rose almost at her 
side. She gave a subdued ejaculation 
of eagerness and joy, but as she caught 
his arm it died half uttered on her 
lips. The man pulled off the tweed cap, 
and she stared bewildered into a face 
absolutely strange to her. 

“Hush!” he said in an almost sound- 
less whisper and with a rapid, furtive 
glance in all directions. “You are Miss 
Paradine ?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

“There’s no need to be alarmed—for 
you, at least. I don’t think I could do 
you much harm if I would, and I would 
not if I could. I knew that you saw 
me when I tapped at the window, and 
felt sure I had made no mistake as to 
who you were, but I thought I heard 
footsteps on the path round the corner 
of the house. Fancy, I dare say. Are 
you alone there?” 

“Ves,” she answered. 


“Then may I come in? I have to 
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speak to you, and perhaps you will let 
me rest while I do it. You—guess who 
it is sends me? You took me for him, 
I think? And you recognize this—and 
this?” 

He touched the cap and coat. Now 
that he spoke above a whisper, though 
but little above it, his voice was weak 
and hoarse and low. Mary silently 
made a sign for him to follow: her, and 
led the way ‘back into the room she 
had left. Once in it, though not with- 
out a rapid glance round in the dusk, 
the man dropped down into a chair with 
a sound that was like a groan of re- 
lief or exhaustion. Closing the win- 
dows behind him Mary crossed to the 
door, locked it, went to a cabinet, 
poured out a glass of wine, and brought 
it to him. 

“Tt is all I have here,” she said. “You 
shall have more presently. 
first—where is he?” 

“On the plains, or rather, in the foot- 
hills.” 

“The foothills?” 

“Yes. Heis hurt. Don’t be alarmed 
—it is nothing dangerous; but he has 
been unable to move or get away. In 
fact, he cannot do so yet.” 

“Yet? How long has 
there?” she cried. 

“How long?” He seemed to stare at 
her with a puzzled air of doubt and 
calculation. . “It is six days, I think. 
No—seven. He had been there a day 
when I found him. Yes—it is a week.” 

“A week?” echoed Mary. Trying to 
think, to remember, to grasp, as she 
stared at her visitor. “Found him? 
How was it that you found him? How 
was it that you were there?” 

“T had better show you, Miss Para- 
dine.” 

He had kept the coat closely about 
him; as he sat it concealed him almost 
to his feet. Now he stood up, unbut- 
toned and threw it open. In spite of 


he been 


the darkening dusk Mary saw. She fell 
back with a sharp exclamation. 


But tell me ’ 
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“Ah!” she cried. “I understand! 
You are one of the prisoners who es- 
caped from Dinsworth!” 

“Yes. Did you know? One? Were 
there more?” 

“Yes; we heard the sirens at Stone- 


cliff. There was another. You are 
Godfrey Crayke?” 

“Yes, I am Godfrey Crayke. How 
did you hear the name?” 

“[ heard it to-day. News was 


brought of the capture of the man who 
escaped with you, or when you did. 
You knew nothing of it?” 

“Of another escaping? No—noth- 
ing. It was a sudden impulse that made 
me take my life in my: hands and dash 
off when the mist came down like a 
bianket—a desperate impulse, Miss 
aradine. But you would not wonder 
if you could grasp what kind of tor- 
ture a man can suffer in that place 
yonder, and [ have endured it for two 
years, or nearly two. So there was a 
second poor wretch! And _ they’ve 
caught him, have they ?” 

“Ves. He was almost dead, I be- 
lieve—exhausted with exposure and 
hunger.” 

“Ah! As I should have been, but 
that luck threw me in the way of your 
friend. Though, perhaps, the luck was 
pretty even; for he might have been 
dead before this if I had not come 
across him—would have been, I think.” 
He sank down into the chair again, 
slipping his hand into the breast of the 
gray prison jacket. “I might have 
stolen the cap and coat,” he said grimly, 
“done murder to get possession of 
them, perhaps. At any rate, Miss 
Paradine, you might very well have 
given me the credit of doing it. I sug- 
gested that possible view of the matter 
to him, and he wrote this for me to 
give you. I believe that you will know 
the hand.” 

What he handed her was a mere 
scrap of folded paper—it seemed a leaf 
roughly torn from a notebook. She 




















took it to the window. In the dying 
light she might not have been able to 
decipher any other hand, but she could 
read that of Tristram Braithwaite; it 
was certainly his, though the lines were 
uneven and the letters tremulous and 
badly formed. 

Dear Mary: The bearer will tell you 
where I am, and how and why. If he also 
tells you that I should probably have been 
beyond all things before this but for him, 
it will hardly be more than the truth. I have 
promised him, for you, that you won't betray 
him—safely, I know. You asked me to come 
to Plain View. I can’t do that, my dear 
girl, as you will hear; but I appeal to you, 
as almost the only friend I have in this part 
of the world, to help me out of my present 
plight—leave it to you how. I would have 
ent to Tregartha rather than trouble you, 
but bearer would not trust a man. T. B. 

A date followed. 
Godfrey Crayke. 

“This was written two days ago,” she 
said. ‘Why have I not had it before?” 
Meeting his look, she thought she read 
why. ‘You were, perhaps, afraid to 
come?” she finished tentatively. 

“Yes, I was afraid to come,” he an- 
swered quietly, and half laughed, very 
bitterly. “You may take it from me, 
Miss Paradine, that a man who has 
vorn this garb is always afraid. He 
knows so well—to the very marrow of 
his wretched bones, you see—what re- 
capture means, But that is not the rea- 
son why I did not come. He was worse 
after writing it—delirious—and I was 
afraid to leave him.” 

“Delirious ?” 

“Yes. He had fallen and injured his 
head, you see, as well as violently 


Mary turned upon 


wrenched and = sprained his ankle. 
Don’t be alarmed—I left him in his 
right senses, and able to stand and 
even walk a little. He- What’s 





, 


that ?” 

He started up. Mary ran to the door 
and listened. The advancing footsteps 
that had startled him approached and 
passed by. She noiselessly unlocked the 
door and turned back again. 
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“It is nothing,” she said. “But my 
maid will bring me some dinner soon 
—luckily I said I would take it here. 
I must switch on the light and let her 
come in; but on this couch you wiil 
be entirely concealed if I pull the 
screen a little more forward and sit on 
this chair between it and the window— 
so. She won’t stay—I’ll send her away. 
You can tell me while you eat; then we 
will go to him. He is under shelter 
and has food? Tell me that!” 

“Yes, he has not starved, thanks to 
me; nor I, thanks to him. They are 
coming !” 


“No, no—one moment!” She 
checked him in his swift movement 
toward the shelter of the screen. “Did 


he tell you why he was there—crossing 
the plains? Where he was going?” 

“Yes. He said you would probably 
understand, but that I had better tell 
you that he was walking to Buckley.” 

“Buckley? Ah, yes—I understand,” 
said Mary. 

Footsteps were approaching the door 
again. As he vanished behind the 
screen she dropped into the chair she 
had indicated ; doing so, she easily and 
quite naturally concealed the end of 
the couch from view. The maid, en- 
tering with the tray, set it on the table 
and looked at her mistress. 

“Shall I close the shutters ? 
you have more light, ma’am?” 
asked. 

“No, my head aches; I cannot bear 
the glare. The shutters? I will close 
them myself presently—the room is so 
warm, I may open the window again,” 
Mary answered composedly. “There, 
that is all [ shall want, I think. You 
need not wait, Harriet.” 


And will 
she 


The woman went out. Softly turning 
the key again, Mary looked at Godfrey 
Crayke as he stepped from his hiding 
She faintly as 
pointed to the tray. 


place. smiled she 


“Please take some food. Somebody 
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had better eat, you know, and I can 
touch nothing,” she said. 

Crayke bowed and seated himself, 
beginning to eat eagerly, but without 
voracity ; evidently his sufferings from 
hunger had not been acute; indeed, 
though carrying plain enough traces of 
exposure, sleeplessness, and anxiety, he 
was in no sense an ill-looking man. 
Mary, covertly watching him as he ate 
and drank, decided that, in spite of its 
unshaven pailor and haggardness, his 
rather handsome face was by no means 
a bad one. That he was or had been 
something like a gentleman his bearing, 
accent, and diction affirmed sufficiently. 
Even the disfigurement of his convict 
dress, fully seen now that he had 
slipped off the long coat, could not rob 
him of a certain air of breeding and 
refinement. He broke the silence. 

“He told me,” he said with sudden 
abruptness, “that you were a woman in 
ten thousand! I think it is true, Miss 
Paradine. You have shown no disgust 
at me; you have spoken to, treated me 
—me, branded as I am branded—as if I 
were a human creature; you have not 
even asked me for what crime I bear 
it!” 

“You have been a friend to my friend 
—that would be a sufficient reply to 
any question if I wished to put any. 
And did he ask you?” said Mary gently. 

“No! No!” He half laughed. “Once 
in the night, when he was a little light- 
headed from his fall, and I as bad, or 
worse, with the anxiety and the torture 
of listening and fear, we thought we 
heard the guards coming—I’ll swear I 
did hear their confounded tramping and 
the command to run in and the order to 
fire—saw their lantern light flash on the 
gun barrels, too. Well, when we 
thought so, I believe he was more con- 
cerned at the idea of my being taken 
than he was relieved to know that their 
doing it would make things all right for 
him. I know he was.” He glanced up. 
“Sometimes—I beg your pardon— 
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sometimes I fancied he might have had 
cause to believe that a poor wretch may 
get rather worse than his deserts now 
and then in this pleasant world!” 

“T think we both know that,” Mary 
answered quietly, and paused. “You 
said you—came across him, I think? It 
was quite by chance, of course?” 

“Yes—quite.” He accepted with a 
gesture of thanks the wine she poured 
out and offered him, drank it, and sat 
silent for a moment or two. “When I 
did it—made a dash into the night, and 
was off, with the guards shouting, and 
then with their rifles cracking behind 
me—lI simply ran, and thought only of 
running. Eyen when I got out of the 
belt of the mist, as I did before I was 
done—I used to be a good sprinter 
once, and I was desperate—I still ran, 
although there were no sounds of any 
pursuit, and I guessed they had lost 
all track of me. Luckily I have rather 
an unusual sense of locality, and was 
pretty confident that I wasn’t doubling 
on my tracks. But there wasn’t much 
more run in me when I came across 
him. The moon was coming up then; 
it was fairly light, and I understood 
that he must have fallen from the bluff 
of the rock he lay under. He was in- 
sensible, of course; there was blood on 
his face from where a stone had cut 
him. My first idea was that he was 
dead, and I thought what luck it was 


for me! There were clothes, you see, 
which meant disguise, and money, 
which meant food and the means of 


escape from the neighborhood. When 
I knelt down by him I said to myself 
that I was saved.” He half laughed. 
“My hand was in his pocket, feeling 
for his purse, when he moved a little . 
and half groaned. I think a prison 
guard’s hand on my shoulder would 
hardly have made me feel colder!” 

“He was helpless—senseless. You 
might have robbed him and left him,” 
said Mary involuntarily. 

“Might I? I’ve hardly sunk to that, 

















Luckily there was 


in spite of prison! 
a pool of water close by and a full 


brandy flask in his pocket. I managed 
to bring him round after a little time. 
I couldn’t help wondering, you know, 
what would happen when he saw me 
and understood. The first thing he 
did was to make me—oh, I assure you, 
make me!—take the coat and cap and 
change my stockings and shoes for his. 
He seemed, like you, rather surprised 
at first that I had not robbed, stripped, 
and left him to lie there!” 
“I beg your pardon,” said Mary con- 
tritely. “I—I had no right - 
“Oh, no need to say that. I might 
have thought the same in your place 
and his; probably I should. Well, I 
found that his ankle was hurt as well 
as his head; it was frightfully swollen, 
and I bathed and bound it as well as 
I could. I believe we both slept after- 
ward. It’s amazing, but I know I did!” 
“And you have been there since? He 
is there still?’ Mary questioned eagerly. 
“Under the bluff? No, no! I had no 
proper bearings, you see, and he seemed 
hopelessly to have lost his before he fell 
—he said something about having left 
the path without knowing it, and wan- 
dering on without much noting in which 
direction. He must have been lying there 
for about eighteen hours when I found 
him. He knew he must have lost his 
way and come round to the same place 
several times. § Well, I found the road 
to Buckley pretty easily as soon as it 
was light. His idea was that I should 
help him to it, leave him there, go on 
to the station, and take the first train 
for Denver. Somebody would be sure 
to pass before long, he said, and then 
he would be all right. But it turned 
out that he could barely stand, far less 
walk; and he was beginning to get 
feverish and even a bit light-headed—I 
could see that. He wanted me to take 





the money and go, though, and leave 
him.” 

“You would not, of course?” 
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“Thank you for the ‘of course’. No. 
He drifted off to sleep again after a 
while, and I did a little exploring. | 
found a sort of cave against a hill after 
some searching; it was fairly big and 
dry, and pretty well hidden. I man- 
aged to get him to it somehow when he 
woke. He was sensible for a time, then 
queer and wandering again—it has been 
so, on and off, ever since. He was all 
right, of course, when he wrote that 
note to you, described the house, and 
directed me, as well as he could, the 
way to go after leaving the Buckley 
road. Not that I dared to keep to it. 
I suppose I have been about four hours 
getting here. It has been shiver, hide, 
and watch—hide, watch, and shiver— 
all the way. He was better when I left 
him—TI told you that, I think. Six 
days! It might have been sixteen!” 

He shuddered, opening and shutting 
his labor-knotted hands and_ letting 
them fall on his knees. Mary filled his 
glass again. 

“How have you lived?” she asked. 

“Pretty easily, all things considered. 
Luckily, he had a revolver and some 
cartridges, and I’m a fair shot. My 
heart was in my mouth whenever I used 
it, but I managed to shoot a rabbit or 
two, and some birds. I found a lot 
of their eggs as well. And he had 
matches, which meant a fire. Two or 
three times some grazing cows came 
pretty near, and I got some milk. 
Water—quite drinkable—was close by. 
Oh, we haven’t done badly.” He stood 
up. “But I beg your pardon, Miss 
Paradine—I’m running on while he’s 
expecting you, and you’re anxious to 
get to him. What sort of track I fol- 
lowed in getting here I can’t say; but 
you will drive, of course, and if we 
keep to the road to Buckley as far 
as Hark! There’s somebody com- 
ing!” 

“No, no. 
nothing.” 

“There is!” cried Crayke. He sprang 





It is your fancy. I hear 
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to the window, leaned forward, listen- 
ing, and turned his white, scared face. 
“Some one on horseback, I think. 
Yes! And they’re coming this way! 
I may have been seen! They may have 
tracked me! You won’t betray me, 
Miss Paradine?” 

He caught and imploringly clutched 
her hand; his was cold and shaking. 
Mary had listened, too. She pulled 
him back toward the screen. 

“Never!” she said. “I promise it. 
You are right; there is somebody com- 
ing! Quick—get behind the screen and 
be absolutely quiet. If it should be as 
you fear I'll swear I’m alone. But I 
think it is not. It is probably some 
one coming to me who has seen the 
light. I am going to open the window.” 

Crayke snatched up coat and cap, and 
vanished behind the screen. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RAGE MORE THAN FEAR. 


HE sound of approaching hoofs 
grew louder on the gravel walk 
that skirted the stretch of grass facing 
the window. Inwardly trembling, out- 
wardly calm, Mary threw it open as a 
man sprang down before the porch. 

“Julian! You!” she exclaimed. 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Para- 
dine!” He bowed with his usual pleas- 
ant grace, mounting the steps, while 
she, in her sheer bewilderment, could 
only retreat before his advance and suf- 
fer him to enter. “I saw the light,” 
he explained, “and, knowing that this 
was your special sitting-room, ventured 
to ride round. Can you give me a mo- 
ment? I won’t take longer. The fact 
is I am charged But I fear I have 





interrupted you.” 

His glance had fallen on the tray. 
Mary’s moment of disconcertment had 
passed; she had firm grip of herself 
again. She sat composedly down in the 
chair by the screen. 

“It doesn’t matter; I had finished,” 


she said. “What brings you, Julian? 
Were you saying you were charged 
with a message?” 

“Yes, from Cynthia.” 

‘Cynthia ?” 

“Yes,” said Julian. He spoke in his 
boyishly coaxing, confidential voice; he 
looked at her with the frank smile she 
had always thought charming. “She’d 
be most awfully obliged, and so should 
I for that matter, if you could have her 
here for a week or two. The fact is, 
things are getting a bit on her nerves, I 
suppose. It’s hardly to be wondered 
at.” 

“No,” said Mary coldly. 

“And—well, of course, we don’t 
know what the next development may 
be, though I’m sure I hope sincerely 
that there may be none. You under- 
stand me. Mother can get on just as 
well without her; indeed, I fancy they 
rather worry each other just now. So, 
if it wouldn’t put you out sg 

“She can come if she wishes, of 
course,” said Mary still more coldly. 

“Thanks very much.” He was as ab- 
solutely impervious to the ice of her 
tone as to the severity of her face, she 
thought, wondering at him as she had 
wondered before. He wanted some- 
thing, or Cynthia wanted something, 
which was the same thing, and so 
long as he got it nothing else mattered. 
“T’'ll tell her. Oh, and mother sends 
her love, and is awfully sorry to lose 
you; hopes you will come to-morrow; 
doesn’t. seem to understand why you 
came away in such a rush.” He made 
a movement as if to offer his hand and 
stopped. “Oh—you know the news 
Fletcher brought about their having 
taken that runaway convict?” 

“Yes. Was it not true?” 

“True? Oh, of course. They’ve got 
him all right, and probably under lock 
and key again by this time. I was 
going to say that I’ve been asking 
Fletcher a few more questions, and it 
seems that he—Wilson—is a huge man 

















of quite unusual physique and strength ; 
and, as he was in a state of absolute 
collapse when they caught him, it may 
be pretty well taken for granted that 
the other one—Crane 

“Crayke.” 

“Was it Crayke? It may be pretty 
well taken for granted, I was going to 
say, that he being, Fletcher heard, 
rather a delicate sort of fellow, is dead 
by this time.” 

“Unless he has got across the plains 
and away.” 

“What, in 





the prison uniform? 
Without food? And without a cent in 
his pocket? Personally, I shouldn’t 
care.to give much for his chance. It’s 
nearly a week since he escaped, re- 
member, Oh, he’s dead—little doubt 
about that! I should say that they 
would abandon the search—the best 
thing they can do. In my opinion a 

He had been approaching the win- 
dow, but now retreated from it, the 
broken sentence being completed by an 
ejaculation of amazement. No sound 
had been audible from without, but a 
man was mounting the porch steps, with 
a group of other men behind him, In 
a moment he was in the room; the 
light showed his uniform and the rifle 
he carried as he bowed composedly, 
looking from Julian to Mary. 

“Your pardon, sir, and yours, madam 





—sorry to intrude. We come from 
Dinsworth.” 
“From Dinsworth?” cried Mary. 


She had sprung up, thrusting her chair 
noisily back, but herself stood still. 
From behind the screen there had 
sounded one rustle of irrepressible 
movement, one agonized intake of sob- 
bing breath—had she been quick 
enough to drown them? “From Dins- 
worth?” she cried again. “Why, what 
do you mean?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam—no need 
for that. You haven’t chanced to see 
anything of our runaway, I suppose?” 

“What? D’you mean the other fel- 
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low—Crane?” cried Julian. “You— 
you don’t mean that—that he’s near 
here?” 

“Crayke, sir—Crayke. 
fellow—yes.” 

“Why, I thought he was dead—must 
be dead! I was just saying so!” 

“Just so, sir—was inclined to think 
so myself. So was everybody up there, 
remembering the plight of the other one 
was in when we got him this morning. 
Unless, of course, he’d got far away, 
which is easier said than done.” He 
looked at Mary again, with a slight 
backward jerk of the head. “The fact 
is, madam, we’ve information of a sus- 
picious-looking customer being seen 
lurking round here in your garden an 
hour or so ago.” 

“In the prison dress?” asked Mary. 

“Not at all, madam. But that, you 
see, is nothing to go by—the first thing 
they try to do is to nab something to 
cover their dress up. There isn’t much 
of a place to hide in your grounds, and 
I’ve taken the liberty of walking round 
them and having a look at the stables, 
and so on. The question is, is there 
a chance that he’s managed to sneak 
into the house and conceal himself 
somewhere ?” 

Mary quietly sat down again. “It 
seems to me to be very unlikely,” she 
said. ‘My housekeeper is exceedingly 
nervous, as well as careful, and all doors 
and windows are closed at early dusk. 
Certainly this was done before you 
say the man was seen. As for this 
room, I have not left it for fully two 
hours, and it would be quite impossible 
for any one to have entered it without 
my knowledge—I have had the win- 
dow in full view all the time.” 

“Of course—of course—it’s absurd !” 
said Julian hurriedly. He made a step 
forward. “But—but what about the 
screen, though? Is it possible ‘ 

“The screen? My dear Julian, I 
have been sitting in this chair!” She 
looked at the man again. “Of course, 
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you are at liberty to search the house 
if you wish, but I am confident that 
it would be mere waste of time. Per- 
haps you would like to see the house- 
keeper or question the servants? In that 
case x 

She made a movement to rise, as if 
to ring. The man made a hasty ges- 
ture of deprecation. 

“Not at all, madam—no need, I’m 
sure. No doubt it’s a mistake; to tell 
you the truth I thought as much. When 
one of them does run away everybody 
round about gets convicts on the brain 
—it’s always the way. He’s either far 
enough away from here by this time or 
in the bad lands and past everything 
but a coffin; that’s my opinion, and I’d 
rather bet on the last of the two. Sorry 
to have troubled you, I’m sure. Good 
night. Good night, sir.” 

He bowed and followed his men 
down the porch steps. The steady 
tramp of their feet, carelessly audible 





now, died away on the gravel. Julian 
took up his hat. 
“Dead!” he said, and laughed. “Of 


course he’s dead—it doesn’t want a 
conjurer to know that! Bet on it, 
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would he? So would I—five thousand 
to one! Good night, Miss Paradine.” 

He, too, went down the porch steps. 
‘As he mounted, turning his horse’s 
head, Mary rose stiffly to her feet; she 
began to shake now that the strain was 
over. Before she could turn or speak 
Crayke’s hand had gripped her arm; 
his haggard face, alive with incredulous 
rage rather than terror, was looking 
fiercely into hers. He pointed after 
Julian’s retreating figure. 

“T dared not look!” he said hoarsely. 
“T dared not move! But if I don’t 
know that voice and laugh of his 
His name, Miss Paradine! Tell me his 
name!” 

“His name?” Mary echoed. “Julian 
Braithwaite. Do you know him? Yes? 
Then why should his being here sur- 
prise you? Surely in all this week that 
you have been together his cousin must 
have mentioned his name, must have 
told you e 

“His cousin?” Crayke cried, and fell 
back, staring at her. “Julian Braith- 
waite’s cousin! Miss Paradine, do you 
tell me that the man I was with is 
Tristram Braithwaite?” 














To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, February 24th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this thrilling serial. 





LONDON’S POLICEWOMEN 


Not only has London, England, an auxiliary body of ninety-five women al- 

lied with its police department, but it has also put a woman, Mrs. Stanley, 
at the head of it and given her eight women police sergeants to officer her force. 
Every week the women sergeants attend a conference with their chief at Scot- 
land Yard, when Mrs. Stanley gives them advice about their work, metes out 
praise where it is due, and issues instructions, which they in turn convey to their 
subordinates. 

The duties of this force are principally to prevent people from breaking the 
law, and to counsel young persons who are wayward. As yet the policewomen 
have not authority to make arrests; they call in male officers when crimes have 
been committed. After the women have served a year they may, if their rec- 
ord, in the opinion of the police authorities, warrants it, be given this power. 
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JAURICE had no doubt about 
it but that he was very sick. 
The Kafir boy had no doubt 
either. He watched him like 
a faithful hound, solicitous. here had 
not been many Englishmen he liked, 
but here was one. 

George Laycock sneered at illness 
and reviled Maurice. He used to say: 
“Buck up. You must do your ride. 
/ can’t get round everything, and 
Cronje’s about as much use as a dead 
bullock. Don’t know what we'll say 
when, Lewis comes out if this isn’t done 
and that isn’t done.” 

This was autumn. 

The day after Laycock said those 
things Maurice came in to the meal 
which Cronje was cooking, in such 
agony of body that he wanted nothing 
better than death. Thought of that 
girl waiting in England for the word to 
come out to him could not allay his 
pain. Movement intensified it; stillness 
was unbearable. Inside him was fire; 
he was all fire. He lay down; stood 
up! In nothing did he find relief. 

All that morning as he rode out along 
the confines of the sheep run he had 
been bending in the saddle, twisting to 
ease himself. His temperature ran 
high. He had eaten little for weeks, 
only such light food as Laycock cooked 
for him. In that matter Laycock had 





been devoted; belying his stated im- 
patience, he had ousted Cronje in the 
preparation of all that he lumped to- 
gether as pap. 

“If that stomach of yours doesn’t 
soothe down soon,” he would say, “it 
ought to.” 











Maurice knew himself to be verv 


sick. 
The day after Laycock mentioned 
Lewis’ imminent call of inspection 


Maurice called the Kafir boy to hin 
when he came in at five in the after 
noon. 

“Cronje,” he said, “I’m going to bed.” 

“Massa,” the Kafir began; and he 
looked around him cautiously, fear in 
the rolling whites of his eyes. “Massa,” 
he said, “you give word. I fetch Mr. 
van Duse. I go at once, before dark.”’ 

“Fool!” said Maurice, and he added 
a string of words which, being English 
swear words, were not interpretable by 
the Kafir. He knew only that they wer: 
terrible. Maurice tumbled into bed, 
groaning, and croaked for him again. 

The boy ran. The Englishman was 
queer; very queer. He bordered on 
high delirium. And raising himself on 
one elbow, jabbed by the agony in his 
stomach, he fixed the quivering Kafir 
with an eye distended and bloodshot. 

“Cronje,” he said, “I die.” The Kafir 
trembled. “I have an order for you 
said the sick man, and he thought and 
thought. “In a day or two you'll bury 
me so that my friends’ll never find me 
unless Here! In that box yonde: 
you'll find———” 

The outer door of the rough wood 
house flung open. Feet, firm and light, 
crossed the ijiving-room floor. For no 
reason save unspoken thought 
which merged into one between them, 
the white man and the Kafir drew to 
gether, while what had to be said was 
said in a whisper. 

Laycock called from the other side of 
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the door: “Cronje! do you want the 
sjambok, you idle worm? Make my 
tea.” 


The Kafir was patting down the 
earth. He had been surreptitious about 
part of his task, bending down, insert- 
ing in the ground a something between 
fingers and thumb, like lightning raising 
himself and glancing about to see if 
Laycock wasn’t looking. But Laycock 
had superintended only the first part 
of the work and ridden off to shepherd 
the ewes. 

The Kafir worked alone, trembling 
in hair-raising fright. His eyeballs 
rolled. 

It seemed to him they had brought 
the burden an unaccountably long way. 
Yet even to his intelligence it was clear 
that wisdom had prompted Laycock’s 
action: some white man’s wisdom not to 
be divulged to the black. The great 
tract of veldt that stretched away to 
the horizon was bare and windy. To 
the right was the Lewis sheep run. Be- 
hind was the homestead they had left. 
To the left, twelve miles away, was the 
nearest ranch, Van Duse’s. Laycock’s 
far-off figure on his white mare, herd- 
ing the scattered sheep, was the only 
bit of human life in sight. 

The Kafir trembled. He was lonely. 
He uttered to himself grave incanta- 
tions against evil. 

Presently Laycock rode back. He 
was a youngish man, with a brushed 
fair mustache and a good figure. He 
was not despondent. He whistled as 
he rode. And the fact that this white 
man was not dismayed or downhearted 
for what had happened on the farm en- 
couraged the black. The lividness that 
replaces pallor under a dusky skin dis- 
appeared. He jumped into the mule 
cart, shook the reins, and drove off in 
a canter after Laycock on his white 


mare. 
Back in the stockyard work waited 
and the Kafir busied himself. Laycock 
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went straight into the cowshed where 
the three cows, waiting for milking 
time, lowed plaintively, now and again, 
and the horrible African bull sawed 
his neck chain up and down through 
his manger ring with a monotonous 
sound. 

Cronje hated the bull, and the bull 
hated him. As the Kafir worked he 
was glad of the noise of that iron chain 
rubbing ceaselessly through the iron 
ring. It said the brute was held. 

He heard the steady flow of milk 
into the pail, from the cow Laycock was 
milking, cease. 

The sawing of the chain ceased sud- 
denly, too. Perhaps the bull had re- 
ceived the meal of crushed cake which 
he loved. 

His back to the cowshed, the Kafir 
did not see Laycock slip out through 
the main door, come round to the row 
of doors which opened into the cattle 
pens, and, flinging one wide, crouch 
behind its shelter against the wall. The 
first intimation he had was the roar of 
ferocity and delight as the bull charged 
out and rushed down upon him. 

When the beast had finished with that 
limp black mass on the ground, he 
looked round for more. He would 
have charged an army, bellowing gor- 
geously. And he saw Laycock stand 
out from behind the pen door which 
had hidden him from the bull in the 
first flush of his victory. There was no 
quarter in the red eye for man, his 
jailer. It burned wickedly. Tail cocked, 
poll down, the bull thundered at him. 

Laycock stood, rifle to shoulder 
Crack! 

Almost as the shot sounded the man 
sprang aside and the bull blundered past 
him, striking heavily into the wall; 
sank, rolled for a choking moment, and 
lay still. 

A man who had been riding leisurely 
toward the farm over the veldt, pulled 
up his horse and looked over the stock- 
yard wall. 
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Gun in hand, Laycock strolled across. 

“You saw that, Mr. Lewis?” 

“T see my bull’s gone. Best bull in a 
thousand miles.” 

Laycock pointed toward the body of 
the Kafir. 

“You see that, too?” 

The man raised himself in the stir- 
rups and looked. 

“Killed the boy?” 

“Yes. There was nothing for me to 
do but shoot.” 

“IT grant that. How did he get out, 
though ?” 

Laycock replied: “You know how 
blame careless these boys are. Didn’t 
fasten him properly. I suppose. I 
ought to have looked to it, but I tell 
you I’ve been kept busy. I’ve been 
hustled out of my skin. There’s never a 
Kafir who is any good. And Maurice 
Bryce ag 

“Bryce?” 

“Let me take your horse, Mr. Lewis,” 
said Laycock very subdued. ‘Come in. 
I’ll make a pot of tea. I brought some 
whisky in the other day. Lord! there’s 
plenty to tell you!” 





IT. 


The two men sat in the ugly living 
room of the farm till late into the night. 
On the table were the books Maurice 
had kept, entered up to within a week 
ago. There the entries stopped, and 
there was the big trouble. 

“And he cleared with the price of 
five hundred sheep?” said Lewis. 

Laycock answered gloomily: “I can 
tell you I felt like clearing, too, instead 
of staying here and facing you out with 
ty 

“Wouldn’t have been any good,” said 
Lewis, “to run, too; would be the act 
of a fool.” 

“It would be the act of a skunk,” 
said Laycock. “That was more how I 
looked at it. So here I am.” 

Lewis was a young man, large and 
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burnt, yet with the sophisticated air of 
towns about him. He had a straight 
gaze of remarkable simplicity, and a 
temper like fine steel. Sipping his 
whisky reflectively, drawing gently at 
his pipe, he was quiet but dangerous, 

Laycock watched him. 

“I came here to-day,” said Lewis, 
“intending to collect a thousand pounds, 
and I find Bryce has cleared with it, and 
Ive lost my bull, too.” 

Laycock began: “I’m sorry about 
the bull, but eS 

Lewis stopped him. “Oh, that’s all 
right. I saw it all. You couldn’t have 
done anything else. I suppose you’ve 
put the police after Bryce.” 

“IT wrote to the sergeant yesterday. 
Cronje took the letter to Van Duse’s 
to go with their mail.” 

“Sooner or later,” said Lewis, “we 
must get him.” 

“Wish I was as sure,” said Laycock. 
“He’d been playing sick for some time. 
It’d given me a lot to do, and though I 
was watching him for tricks lately, I 
hadn’t much time to spare. I sort of 
got not to notice it if he stayed in. I 
just did his ride as well as my own; 
and, you see, I was kept busy. I’ve had 
trouble among the ewes too.” 

“What’ll you do for help?” 

“I’ve sent over to borrow a couple 
of boys from Van Duse till I get more 
for myself.” 

“T’d give a hand myself,” said Lewis, 
“only there’s a lot of business waiting 
for me in town.” 

His father had left him the head 
partnership in a rich firm of Johan- 
nesburg solicitors, and while his farm 
was his hobby, he was piling another 
fortune on his father’s by the more 
sophisticated practices of the law. 

“T know you can’t stay,” said Lay- 
cock. “That’s all right. I'll manage.” 

When Laycock looked up from the 
column of figures which he still ap- 
peared to be abstractedly staring at, he 
was conscious of a very hard scrutiny 
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from Lewis, and he remembered that 
the man, from the mere nature of his 
calling, must needs be a shrewd judge 
of humanity. But he passed the test 
without even the show of embarrass- 
ment that might have been expected of 
a man placed in so suspicious a position 
as himself. He met Lewis’ look flaw- 
lessly, and with an open smile. 

“Don’t doubt me, Mr. Lewis,” he 
said. He was quiet. 

“I have to doubt everybody,” said 
Lewis, “but that’s all right. I may say 
you’re doing the only possible thing 
for yourself in staying on.” 

“As a matter of fact, I’d be glad if 
you could put another man in my shoes 
as soon as possible.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“Personal and private business,” 
Laycock replied, with perfect dignity. 

“IT can’t see my way to release you 
till after the lambing.” 

Laycock thought, then said: “That'll 
be all right. I'll stay a while, of course.” 

“T shall be out to see you more fre- 
quently, p’raps,” said Lewis. “And 
I’ll see every one concerned is pretty 
nimble after that r 

Lewis named Maurice expressively. 

“The sergeant’ll ride out to-morrow, 
I’ve no doubt,” Laycock observed. 
“You'll stay and see him?” 

Laycock was quite quiet and comfort- 
able, save for an occasional burst of 
anger against his absconding colleague. 
When they turned in, Lewis taking 
Maurice’s bed, each man slept, and 
there was not a pin to choose between 
the peace of their slumbers. 


’ 





III. 


In the spring the English girl came 
out to the Van Duse’s ranch. They 
called her Miss Hamilton, and her first 
name was Mary. She was one of those 
quiet, close girls; with a faraway look 
as if some grief stood perpetually be- 
tween her and the every-day. All the 
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same, she made herself quickly invalu- 
able about the place, so tireless was she, 
and even and adaptable to the require- 
ments of the rich and spoiled wife of 
Van Duse. Early in the mornings she 
harried the boys round the house until 
the work was done; all the afternoons 
she sat and talked and sewed with the 
stout South African woman; always 
she rode before supper. They let her 
have a horse, and every day she rode 
out into the silences of the veldt, alone. 

Never did she seem to know which 
way she wished to take; but when she 
had ridden far enough, the knowing 
horse brought her home. 

She used to ask about neighbors. 

“How solitary it is!’ she would say 
with a naive surprise. “Who is the 
nearest neighbor ?” 

Mrs. Van Duse told her flatly, one 
warm spring afternoon, as they sat 
rocking and sewing. 

“The nearest sheep run to ours is 
Harrison Lewis’—Harrison Lewis, of 
Johannesburg. Oh, you ought to meet 
him! And you shall. Such a fine young 
man! George Laycock manages the 
place for him. There were two men, 
Bryce and Laycock, but Bryce bolted 
last autumn with a thousand pounds 
from the sale of sheep. George Lay- 
cock faced it out and took the blame. 
He said he was older than Bryce and 
he hadn’t watched him enough. Har- 
rison Lewis thinks a lot of Laycock, 
and no wonder.” 

And the girl said: “But this Bryce. 
Haven’t the police caught him? I 
thought the Cape Mounted Police were 
wonderful.” 

“They haven’t caught him yet. He 
got two days’ clear start. Laycock was 
alone on the place and couldn’t leave 
the ewes. The young scoundrel!” 

“Bryce?” 

“Bryce.” 

“Ts it proved against him yet?” 

“Proved!” said Mrs.- van Duse in 


the shrill tones fat women manage so 

















incongruously. “Why, the money’s 
gone !” 

“T mean, is it proved he took it?” 

Men don’t run away for nothing.” 

The girl replied: “How stupid of 
me!” She continued hemming a new 
curtain. 

“The end of Lewis’ sheep run is only 
seven miles from ours,” said the set- 
tler’s wife. 

“Which direction?” 

Mrs. van Duse told her redundantly. 

That afternoon for the first time the 
girl rode out, facing definitely some- 
where. From time to time she consulted 
a little pocket compass, for there was 
little track to guide her over the seven 
barren miles. She galloped the horse 
most of the way, riding hard till a 
feverish flick of red made hectic each 
cheek bone of her pale face. In twenty 
minutes she espied, still far over the 
veldt, Laycock’s mare. 

The sky was a miracle of clear pale 
rose shading out from all that was left 
, of the day’s burning blue; against it, 

dark and minute, the figure of the 
mare’s rider was fixed. As she drew 
nearer the girl made out little moving 
bundles; sheep. Soon the many bDleat- 
ings, swelling into one sound, reached 
her ear. 

She rode on, and knew that the man 
saw her, and had checked his trot to 
watch her approach. So presently she 
pulled up before the stationary white 
mare, and was looking calmly into Lay- 
cock’s eyes. 

Africa had not yet turned her com- 
plexion to the uniform biscuit color, 
It was still like white velvet, one of 
those thick skins that do not spoil 
easily; her eyes were large and brown; 
she was tall, and rather slim. She sat 
her horse as one who knew how. 

It was she who smiled first, though 
» f Laycock was not unready. 

She spoke in a voice rather velvety- 
thick like her skin; a voice of purring 
friendliness. 
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“Where am I?” 

Laycock swept off his hat and held it 
at his saddle bow while he surveyed 
her; a something gallant informed his 
gesture, ‘This is the Lewis sheep run,” 
he said, taking her all in with his look. 
“And your” 

“I’m with the Van Duses.’ 

“Then we're neighbors.” 

“Oh-h! Then you must be Mr. Lewis 
or Mr. Laycock.” 

“I’m Laycock. But how did you 

“Mrs. van Duse told me about you.” 

“T hope she found something good to 
say.” 

The girl gave him merely a glance in 
reply. She turned her head away so 
that all he could catch of her expression 
was the dimpling of her very round 
cheek from her slow smile. But her 
poise was instinct with coquetry, and 
that was enough for Laycock. 

He pushed the mare closer, and, 
drawn up at the girl’s off saddle flap, 
said: 

“Do you often ride out this way? Is 
there a chance of seeing you here, say, 
to-morrow?’ I say, you’re not African. 
How do you like us?” 

Another rider came cantering toward 
them as they talked, edging his horse 
quietly past the rambling groups of 
sheep so as not to stampede them. It 
was Lewis, who was staying that day 
and night on the farm. He took off 
his hat, staring covertly at the girl, whe 
in that feminine way, indefinable yet 
distinct, conveyed to them that she was 
ready to dally with either or beth. 

“Laycock, if you please ” said 
Harrison Lewis. 

Laycock began: “A new neighbor 
of ours, Mr. Lewis.” 

The girl supplied “Mary Hamilton.” 

Both men rode part way home with 
her, and the ride was slow. 

The moon was coming up over the 
veldt as they drew near Lewis’ farm 
again, and the extraordinary beauty of 
African night sky canopied them, The 
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white mare was tired; Lewis’ horse 
picked a little. But each man, secretly, 
was upheld with a quick exhilaration. 

“What a girl!” said Lewis. 

Laycock twisted his little mustache. 

Lewis exclaimed boyishly: “I'd like 
to spend the summer on the farm!” 

As for the girl, she was back in Mrs. 
van Duse’s fold, seeming to enjoy the 
good supper, and she asked, as sweet 
as sweet: “Would it matter if I rode 
in the mornings for a bit? I- would 
get up early. I’ve a fancy to see dawn 
on the veldt.” 

Up in her bedroom after the farm 
was quiet, she dived her hand to the 
bottom of her trunk and pulled out the 
two letters that had brought her to 
Africa. One was written by an old 
friend in Johannesburg to a Mrs, Ham- 
ilton in England. 

Dear Mrs. Hamitton: I hope your poor 
girl will bear up under the news that must 
reach you. My husband has just heard it 
from Harrison Lewis, a solicitor here who 
owns the farm which Maurice Bryce helped 
to manage. Bryce has bolted with a thou- 
sand pounds, and the police are looking for 
him. I do feel for you and your poor 
Mary, especially as she was thinking of com- 
ing out to be married. 

And the second letter was short; it 
was Maurice’s last letter, dated a fort- 
night earlier than the one from the 
woman in Johannesburg. It was a cry 
which the aching and bewildered girl 
had not yet interpreted, but which had 
drawn her oversea. 

The young man wrote: 

Dearest: I’m ill, horribly ill. I don’t know 
what’s the matter. Laycock says it’s nothing. 
i've a feeling, my dear, that we’re never to 
meet again. You're never coming out here. 
I shan’t show you Africa in the spring. I 
love you. I believe one wants pain to know 
how much one loves a woman; and Lord! 
I’ve got it. I was going to plant a lot of 
tulips against your coming out. I bought a 


heap of bulbs because you love tulips so. 
They would have been flowering just about 
the time you were coming out, to remind you 
of the garden you'd left. 


Early the next morning, soon after 


But now—— 
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the sky cleared to daylight, she was out, 
saddling her horse. She headed for the 
Lewis sheep run, but not straight for 
it. She rode west of it; sometimes she 
changed her course and galloped diago- 
nally east, her eyes sweeping the land- 
scape. But she scarcely knew yet what 
she was impelled to seek. 

She found it at last east of the Lewis 
run, divided from it by a belt of scrub, 
almost submerged in a stretch of young 
grass—a blur of pinkness 

She rode toward it, still not knowing. 

Beside it, she pulled up, and sat star- 
ing down upon an orderly arrangement 
of tulips. 

Tulips! 

As she sat, bending over her saddle 
bow, looking down and feeling herself, 
with a conviction quiet and terrible, on 
the edge of some precipice at the bottom 
of which lay truth, truth came up to 
meet her. , 

The bed of tulips, coffin-shaped—— 
They covered a grave. 

She leaped from the horse, pulled 
the reins over the animal’s head, and 
fell to her knees. 

Did he call to her through a hundred 
flower-mouths: 








“Here am I: 

The ground was not yet hard; the 
moisture of the spring rains still held it. 
She dug her nails in; she broke off a 
branch of scrub and pecked the earth 
with that ; she made jagged impressions, 
but how slow it was! 

The stirrup iron dangling down the 
flank of the waiting horse caught her 
eye. In a moment she had it off. It 
was not a lady’s safety stirrup, but an 
old one with a broad flat bottom worn 
thin. It was like working with a very 
bad hoe—handleless, so that you could 
get little purchase on it. . Presently, 
the upper soil loose, she fell to work 
with bare hands again, tearing up clods, 
delving, panting. 

He was not so far down. She came 
soon upon the dreadful damp touch of 
his mildewed winding sheet. 


























It was a piece of tarpaulin such as is 
used for covering ricks ; black, unspeak- 
able. 

But she tore at it, at the worm-eaten 
thing, till she had disclosed him, an- 
other worm-eaten thing. 

She gazed on his spoiled face, and 
she knew him, loveless and lifeless. He 
was far from her, very far. He had 
gone, with finality, so that she could 
not weep. But from this that was left 
of him there came to her a cry; a call, 
so that she knew clearly how she had 
to do that which she had come to do. 

The tulips lay tossed aside, clotted 
with earth areund their bulbs, serenely 
pink ; and the sun beat down upon them. 
She considered them pallidly. He had 
known, then, he had trusted, that she 
would come. 

And this message was left, written 
lonely under the sky: “Here am I.” 

Suddenly horror and rage, panic and 
anguish, left her. She put down upon 
him gently clods of earth and patted 
them smoothly into their places as a 
mother may pat down the blankets over 
a sleeping child. The horse stood by, 
nuzzling at her now and again. 

Knowing nothing of the Kafir boy 
Cronje, she thought: “Who planted 
them?” And then: “What does it 
matter ?” 

Drawing her big gloves over her 
soiled hands, she thought: “Why am I 
so quiet? Don’t I care?” 

She rode home like the wind. All the 
day she had to be rousing herself, prick- 
ing herself, to answer people. 

At evening Laycock came, very much 
preened. He stayed for supper. Os- 
tensely he had ridden over to see Van 
Duse about the borrowed boys; but 
when Mary Hamilton, softly willing, 
sat with him on the veranda after the 
meal, he whispered to her: “I waited 
about a long while when I rode round 
the sheep this afternoon. What time 
did you ride to-day, then? Six in the 
morning? You’re a naughty girl. You 
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knew I’d expect you same time as yes- 
terday. Eh? Didn’t you?” 

Her velvet-thick half laugh in the 
darkness made his blood beat. 


IV. 


Van Duse the next morning was 
sleepily surprised to see the English girl 
emerge from the house at six o’clock, 
carrying a coiled rope in her hand. She 
had purloined and been busy on it in 
her bedroom last night long after other 
people were in bed, but he did not know 
that. She was gay as a bird this morn- 
ing, and almost saucy. “Hey, Mr. van 
Duse,” she greeted him. “See this 
thing?” She loosed the coils with a 
spring from her hand, keeping the end 
of the rope; a noose flew out and settled 
itself with a flick round the post of 
the stockyard gate. 

“A lasso?” said the rancher, who was 
sleepy and half dressed. “We don't 
do cowboy tricks here.” 

“Mayn’t I practice on your bul- 
locks ?” 

“You may not,” said Van Duse, but 
good-naturedly. “You'd stampede 
them.” 

She seemed more inclined to chatter 
than usual. “A brother of mine who 
came home after five years on a Texas 
ranch showed me how it’s done. Not 
that I’m very spry at it.” She began 
laughing at herself, her very round 
cheeks dimpling, and said: “But we 
used to have larks over it at home.” 

She went into the stable, saddled 
her horse, mounted inside, and dashed 
out, the rope at her saddle bow. Fora 
while Van Duse watched her lazily as 
she circled at a canter a little way from 
the yard—throwing the lasso and catch- 
ing a bit of bush or a pest, and once 
dropping the noose neatly around a 
fowl which stood stupefied by the phe- 
nomenon, whereat the girl was laugh- 
ing clearly. But she tired of it soon, 
put up her horse, and went to busy her- 
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self over her indoor tasks, at which she 


was adept. 
In the afternon, at the old time, she 
was riding out again, sauntering, 


toward the Lewis sheep run, which lay 
in the Johannesburg direction. Mrs. 
Van Duse watched her go from the 
veranda, enunciating lackadaisically: 
“Well, my dear, stay two days if you 
want. I hope you'll find your mother’s 
old friend well. And I hope you're 
sure you know the way to the station; 
six miles beyond Lewis, as straight as 
a shot. The train’s at six, and be sure 
you tell them the horse belongs to Van 
Duse, and they'll keep him all right.” 

The girl rode on with no hurry. It 
was a burning day of spring, and the 
sky was fleckless. A sort of pink mist 
danced before her eyes—pink tulips 
with their heads up to the sun. Yet the 
cold of the grave was on her. 

She was not looking eastward for the 
blur of flowers; but riding straight on, 
she came without pause to where those 
moving bundles huddled in groups or 
scurried under some foolish fear across 
the ground; she could hear, strong in 
unison, their weak bleating and bleth- 
ering. And away on their flank, at a 
loping canter, the tall white mare ap- 
proached. 

Laycock, from a distance, waved his 
hat and whooped. 

She did not respond, but sat there, 
daintily reticent, having pulled up her 
horse; and her reticence, coming after 
all the vague promises of her manner 
on the veranda the night before, was 
maddening. The man rode up till he 
was against her off saddle flap, and 
looked into ‘her eyes. 

“Good girl!” he said foolishly. 

Her silence was an inviting silence. 
He went on: “Sweet of you not to 


disappoint me again.” 
Then she asked demurely: 
you expect to see me?” 
“Did I expect! Now you know 


“But did 


” 
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She opened her brown eyes at him be- 
wilderingly wide, and answered. 

“What do I know?” 

“How can I tell?” said Laycock lean- 
ing over and laying his hand on her 
horse’s crest. 

“My horse likes coming this way,” 
said she, all devilment. “I tell him to 
choose, and he chooses it.” 

“And you?” 

“T shan’t tell you.” 

“Do tell me.” 

“No, I’m off for a ride, and I want 
to go a long way.” 

“Where are you going?” 

She pointed away distantly and 
vaguely with her whip. “Over there, 
somewhere.” 

“Oh! that’s ugly; it’s all bush and 
scrub, and awful bad going. That’s 
nowhere.” 

“T want to go right over that hill and 
dip down on the other side and see 
what I shall see.” 

“And you're going all alone 

“Tf no one will come with me.” 

“But I shall come with you,” said 
Laycock smiling. 

She was already moving off. But she 
turned her head and gave him over her 
shoulder a look that would have lured 
any normal man anywhere. In an in- 
stant he was again at her saddle flap. 
They rode on, dallying, till he was at 
fever heat with her curious audacities; 
but just as he was reaching out for her 
hand to kiss, she challenged him: 

“Let’s race!’ and she was off. 

They must have raced for miles till 
the horses dripped sweat and the girl 
cried enough. Then they went on at a 
foot pace. 

“How you ride!” said Laycock. 

Evening was falling pale and cool 
now. But Laycock was forgetful of 
time, and it seemed that she was for- 
getful, too. 

“T love Africa,” she said very softly, 
turning toward him with a languorous 
little droop of the shoulders which 


?? 

















might have been fatigue, but which he 
spelled out otherwise. 

“Do you?” he said eagerly. And 
then he lifted her hand and kissed it and 
looked from it to her mouth with a look 
which every woman knows. 

She said in a hurry that was tan- 
talizing, if delicious: “One more little 
race before I turn home! And, oh! 
where’s home?” 

“Little devil!’ Laycock muttered to 
her. Then he replied. ‘What does it 
matter where home is? I shall take 
you to it all right, by and by.” 

She was looking ahead, the curve 
of her cheek dimpled. Pointing with 
her whip, she asked: “See those trees, 
those three old dead-looking things that 
appear as if lightning had struck 
them ?”’ 

“Lightning did strike them last year,” 
said Laycock. “We get real thunder- 
storms here.” 

“Well, we'll race to them. The mare’s 
more tired than my horse, so I'll give 
you a start to that big stone. Go on, 
please; I’ll wait here.” 

Obedient to the imperious pointing 
of her whip, promising himself that 
afterward, sitting on the Van Duses’ 
veranda in the warm dark Lay- 
cock sent the mare on at a half trot 
toward the bowlder that marked his 
starting point. 

Behind him the girl had gone white. 
She lifted her knee from the pommel 
and swung to the off side of her saddle 
the coil of rope which till now had hung 
hidden under her skirt. She walked 
her horse after the mare, judging her 
time and distance, praying for power 
to the mediocre skill of her arm. 

It should not be too difficult at this 
pace. The rope hurtled up and out, and 
the noose dropped plumb over Lay- 
cock’s shoulders down to his elbows 
and tightened as she whirled her horse 
about. The beast was untrained to lean 
against the shock of the lassoed quarry, 
but she threw her weight to the near 
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side as the rope pulled taut against the 
pommel and started at a hand gallop. 
She heard the thud, the startled clatter 
of the mare; then her own horse kicked 
out at the dead-weight following them. 
And there was silence. She looked 
over her shoulder. Then she pulled up. 
The worried mare was trotting round 
in circles. The man was heavy on the 
ground, all sense jarred out of him. 


V. 


When Laycock came really to him- 
self he was in bad pain. His head 
buzzed; his bruised body throbbed; in- 
side and out a stiffness was gathering 
severity. More than that, he could 
not relieve himself by shifting his po- 
sition; all he could do was to lean into 
the cutting bonds that trussed him to 
one of the three blasted trees. 

Night was cool and dusky. Two 
shadow horses browsed together friend- 
lily on a distant patch of darkness that 
was grass. Seated comfortably in the 
hollow of an inverted saddle—his—was 
the girl, elbows on knees, chin in palms, 
watching him, her white face looming 
like a pale star out of the night. 

The tearing pain in his head was such 
that he could not think coherently, but 
he managed speech, jaggedly: 

“What’s this ” and fragments of 
such lurid abuse as came to his lips. 

The girl’s voice was cool. “Save your 
breath. I shall be talking presently, 
when I think you can answer me.” 

“Answer you, you——” But she did 
not notice him, only busied herself 
about pulling certain things from the 
bulging pocket of her saddle, which 
lay on the ground near her. 

The certain things were a flask and 
some closely-packed food. 

He was fevered; the flask and the 
gurgle in it as she raised it to her lips 
made him yearn. 

“Water; or—something,” he whis- 
pered. 
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There seemed to be a whiter flash in 
the moon-whiteness of her face. The 
flash was her teeth as she smiled. 

“In the morning,” she said, “we'll 
talk about that.” 

She ate a little and drank sparingly, 
as if conserving her stock. There was 
little stir about them, and only very 


distant sounds: a night bird crying, a - 


jackal 
Laycock was mostly occupied in try- 
ing to relieve his head by laying it this 
way and that against the tree trunk, and 
groaning; but presently he brought 
forth another question from his agony. 
“Why’m I here?” ; 
Her answer came like the shot from 


agun. “\ ead 





Why is Maurice Bryce there: 

Dead quiet ensued. 

Presently, as she lay down, with her 
head pillowed in the saddle, she heard 
him say, as if from an already parched 
mouth: 

“You hell-cat! Who’re you?” 

She wanted to tell him, so she told: 
“Maurice was my lover. I was coming 
out to marry him this spring. Instead 
I come just to vindicate his memory.” 

“Well—your Maurice 2 

His bluster was weak and anguished. 

She said: ‘Maurice is buried behind 
the belt of scrub over the ridge east of 
the sheep run.” 

Dead quiet again ensued. 

Strangely enough, she slept. 

Laycock had all night to think in; 
and as the pain in his head abated just 
a little, he thought. He twisted and 
tested his bonds as well as he could, 
and that was not very well; they were 
tight; they were perfect. Knotted 
somewhere at the other side of the tree 
their tying was invisible to him, but 
he guessed the girl had tied him well. 
Add to his exhaustion and pain there 
vas a great fear with him. Rage en- 
tered him, too, with the memory of 
her enticements. If only he could 
wrench free 











As soon as she woke, very cold, in 
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the dawn, she felt his malign gaze on 
her, and looked up. His eyes were 
bloodshot. He threatened hoarsely: 

“TI suppose you’ve got an idea what’d 
happen to you if I could loose myself ?” 

“Yes,” was her calm reply. 

She got up, shaking herself, and wan- 
dered away, calling to the horses. He 
tried to twist his head round, but lost 
sight of her for some time. There he 
stuck, a man bound to a tree at the 
pleasure of a demon. 

He was horribly afraid. 

When she came back she looked as 
if she had washed her face, and indeed, 
following the horses, she had found the 
spring they had found. 

Water! She had laved her face and 
hands in it, and he had not a drop for 
his tongue. “Water!” he said. “Give 
me a little.” 

For answer she sat down before him 
and ate a breakfast, drinking again 
sparingly from the flask. 

_ Fever was in his veins, causing a 
very ague. Shivering truth broke upon 
him. With torture of hunger and 
thirst she was—what was she going 
to do? 

The sun came up royally . The tiny 
winds were burning hot. Not a leaf 
made shade on the blasted tree above 
him. There was no moisture on his 
tongue with which to whet his dried 
lips. 

Last night he had been thinking of 
the girl’s lips; thinking of kissing them. 
Now he craved: “Give me something 
to drink! Give me just a drop!” over 
and over again. It was vain. 

When the hottest day of that spring 
had reached its highest degree she 
deigned for the second time to speak. 
Pitilessly she said: 

“You wonder what I’m going to do 
with you, do you? Or perhaps by now 
you know. Anyway, I'll tell you. 
You’re going to tell me how Maurice 
died; you’re going to confess to me he 
didn’t take Lewis’ money. You're go- 



































ing to tell me where that money is. 
You’re going to tell me when and how 
I can get it. When I know that I’ll give 
you a drink, and I'll ride back to Van 
Duses’ and send a boy for the police to 
get you.” 

She was standing in front of him, in- 
solently near, and he could not reach 
out a hand to touch her. A ghastly 
contortion of a smile, very evil, lin- 
gered over his face. Gathering to- 
gether all the sweepings of his cour- 
age, his wits, his bravado, and his 
scattered vocabulary, he swore at her. 
He cursed her with a fluency, a blas- 
phemy and lewdness to which she list- 
ened without interruption. Only when 
his voice rasped in his baked throat, 
forcing him to stop, did she saunter 
away. 

When evening came he was again 
silent; but he eyed her ceaselessly 
whenever she was within range. 


The second day when dawn broke 
upon the tormented man he rolled his 
head round and laid his tongue against 
the morning coolness of the tree trunk. 
sut there was little or no dew on the 
dead bark; an impalpable dampness— 
that was all. He saw the royal sun 
coming up mercilessly from the east; 
he saw the opal sky deepening to its 
cloudless blue; he saw through the mist 
in his eyes two horses wandering in the 
distance, side by side, toward water. 

Water! Water! 

He saw that Medusa-girl wake. She 
met his rolling eyes. His lips moved. 
His look, full of a hatred unutterable, 
said: “I am doomed and know it! But 
—water first! Water first!” 
raised the flask to her 
lips, drank—and heard a cracked groan. 

As before she left him alone while 
she went to wash, and to comb her hair. 
She took a cruel time over her toilet. 


She sat up, 


The sun was baking the earth when 
she came again and stood by him; she 
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had a pencil and paper in her hand, and 
she carried that flask. His eyes fixed 
on it. 

“There’s a spring over there,” she 
said deliberately. ‘I have filled the flask 
from it. When you have told me all 
that I want to know I will let you 
drink.” 

Just as there is no mercy like a 
woman’s mercy, so there is no cruelty 
so devilish as the cruelty of a woman to 
one she hates for the sake of one she 
loves; and she was full of it. 

“You are ready?” 

He rolled his head. 

So she began: “You killed Maurice. 
He was too honest for you. You 
poisoned him?” She wrote that down, 
looking at Laycock. “How?” she said. 

Laycock answered not by word or 
look; for even in extremity his brain 


struggled to find one loophole. Then 
she smiled and said tranquilly: 
“We have the day before us. Don’t 


hurry.” 

The flask lay by her side, shaded by a 
saddle. How cool it would be 

“Powder glath x 

“Powdered glass?’ 

He rolled his head. 
down. 

“You took the thousand pounds and 
gave out he’d bolted?” 

He croaked savagely, exhaustedly. 

“I’m putting that dewn,” she said. 
“Where’s the money ?” 

A croak replied: “Gone.” 

“That’s not good enough,” said she, 
staring at him hardly. 

The flask 

Summoning his breath, trying for 
saliva enough to moisten his tongue to 
speak, he uttered one word: 
“Di’monds.”’ 

“Diamonds. 
and hid them. 
the notes?” 

His chin nodded on his chest. 
wrote. 








’ 


She wrote it 





You bought diamonds 


You didn’t risk keeping 


She 
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“How’d you buy diamonds? You've 
got to prove this story.” 

“Kaf’r tra’er.” 

“Kafir trader, Where are the stones? 
On you?”: 

Again Laycock rolled his head. 

“Where?” 

*Hat—bottom breeches pock 

She came and ran her hands all over 
him, and into his breeches pockets. 
They had a false bottom through which 
she felt lumps, rough shaped and hard. 
She took off his hat, and between the 
band and the crown, as she ran her 
fingers down, were tiny lumps, big only 
as small beads, 

She wrote. 

“Wa’er!” he gasped. 

“Not quite yet,” said she. 

Stricken with terror lest, after all, in 
her vengefulness she meant to defraud 
him, he implored her with his eyes. But 
she slipped round to the back of the 
tree and did something to one of his 
bonds which, somehow, gave a little 
play to his right hand. Then she came 
round to him, thrust the pencil into his 
fingers, held the little writing pad be- 
neath it, and ordered: “Sign.” 

His name lay scrawled at the bottom 
of that confession. 


” 








She gave a long sigh, and two tears 


ran down her face. She did not know 
she was crying. She picked up the flask, 
tilted it to Laycock’s lips, and he 
drained it. 


She called her horse shrilly ; but with 
head up and nostrils wide he was look- 
ing and listening, and the mare was 
whinnying round in circles. 

A mellow bass baying rang out to 
her. 

In a moment they topped the hill— 
two men of the Mounted Police, Harri- 
son Lewis; and racing before them, two 
bloodhounds. 

She heard Laycock suddenly crying 
like a child behind her; the whistling 
and voices of the galloping men as they 
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called off the hounds; and she darted 
aside from the path of those racing 
shapes, dropped on her knees, and 
bowed her head down into her arms. 
She felt but she did not see some one 
beside her; a vigorous arm pulled her 
up and held her; and, safe in its shelter, 
she looked up and saw a burnt face. 
It was Lewis. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

There was still the sound of a man 
crying, and she turned toward the 
tree, but Lewis held her steadily away. 
“Don’t look. They’ll see to it. The 
dogs won’t touch him. What’s that?” 

She thrust on him the little writing 
block. 

“Well!” said Lewis, and from amaze- 
ment he fell silent while she held the 
block under his eyes. 

“I was coming out to marry Maurice 
Bryce this spring,” she whispered. 

“Well!” said Lewis. 

“Tnstead I—I came out to clear him. 
There it is! There it is! You see, all 
the evidence they’d never have got out 
of him other ways is ai 

“Well!” said Lewis. 

She was a bit hysterical. “You all 
believed it of him. You condemned 
him on Laycock’s word. You didn’t 
give him a show! You didn’t * 

“Forgive him,” said Lewis. “It 
wasn’t quite like that.” 

“T’ve had tied 
days——”’ 

“T know. The boys missed him and 
went over to Van Duse, and Van Duse 
got the police and they sent for me, 
and we got the dogs out. How did you 
get him to talk?” 

“Thirst.” 

“You—you tormented him?’ Lewis 
stammered. 

“He killed Maurice.” 

Suddenly Lewis murmured: 
a girl! What a girl!” 

“What are they going to do with 
him?” 








him here two 


“What 
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“Nothing we need worry over. “We're off, Mr. Lewis,” said the 





Your part in the show’s over. You're trooper. “He'll sit a horse if we go 
going home quietly, now.” gently. But we ought to know 
One of the troopers came to where “Tt’s all right, all right,” said Lewis. 


they stood apart and spoke to Lewis in “Take him along with you and keep 
a low voice, glancing curiously at the him. Here’s what seems to be a sort 
girl. It came naturally to Lewis that of confession of Well, so long. 
he should step instantly between her I’m seeing this lady back to Van 
and a strange man’s eyes. Duse’s.” 


CEEALOSRLYYISE PT? 
VARIED INTERESTS OF PRISON INMATES 


CCORDING to The Bulletin, the monthly magazine published at the California 
State Prison at San Quentin, the inmates are interested in many phases of 
human endeavor.* The editor, who contributes several articles each month to 
the little journal, gives as his nom de plume his initials, J. W., and his prison 
number, 29,517. He counsels social welfare workers to petition the President, 
Congress, and the legislatures of various States to “make each State pay its 
prisoners even a small wage in order to show them that they are still regarded 
as human beings, and that their wives and children and other dependants may 
be helped.” In a recent issue he thanks the Bank of Italy baseball team of 
San Francisco for having journeyed to the prison to play a game against the 
“nine” of the San Quentin institution. 

In the same issue another inmate writes about the various bulbs and flower 
seeds donated to the prison, and tells of the plans of the prisoners to make their 
surroundings as beautiful as roses, chrysanthemums, phlox, geraniums, and other 
flowers can make them. Indeed, the inmates’ ambition is to win several prizes 
for their entries at near-by flower shows. 

G. W. H., No. 25,545, also writes about the need for teaching the youth of 
the land the principles of psychology, and still another man relates the good work 
that prison papers can do in promoting understanding between people outside the 
walls of penal institutions and those within them. 


BeOS 


LAWYER’S SERVICES FOR ONE GUINEA 
N the higher criminal courts of England, where trials for serious offenses are 
heard, a prisoner who is too poor to employ counsel may choose any barrister 
present in the courtroom to conduct his defense, and he may have the services of 
the man he selects for one guinea. The lawyer chosen is in honor bound, 
according to the traditions of the bar of England, to defend the prisoner, no 
matter how prolonged and difficult the proceedings may be. 

If there should be no lawyers in the courtroom who are not already connected 
with the case, the prisoner may apply to the judge to provide him with counsel 
from the list of barristers who have volunteered to act for needy defendants. 
The judge thereupon designates a lawyer to defend the prisoner, and the court, 
under these circumstances, pays the fee of one guinea to the man chosen. 
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Water Dew, Late Chief Inspector, 
CL.D., New Scotland Yard 


aT is the finest profession in the 
world, and if I could start 
life all over again I would 
rather be a detective than 
anything else. My elder boy is a detec- 
tive-sergeant at Scotland Yard now. 
That proves what I think of the pro- 
fession.” 

Ex-Chief Inspector Dew summed up 
his twenty-eight years’ experience of 
Scotland Yard in these words, and no 
one listening to him could doubt for a 
moment his sincerity. To-day he is 
one of the best known private inquiry 
agents in London, possessing a large 
clientele, and proving that even without 
the help of the official forces he is as 
good a detective as ever. 

In appearance Mr. Dew suggests the 
retired army officer rather than the de- 
tective. Imagine a man just above 
medium height, with a dark mustache, 
hair turning gray, a strong face tem- 
pered by a pair of kindly eyes, a clear- 
cut figure reminiscent of the barracks, 
and you have Mr. Dew as he is to-day. 

In his early days Mr. Dew had vi- 
sions of legal glory and entered the 
office of a solicitor, where he picked up 
much valuable information that helped 
him greatly later on when he was placed 
in charge of important criminal cases. 
But evidently “the force” had an attrac- 
tion for him, because he resisted the 
blandishments of the solicitor’s office 
and enlisted as an ordinary police con- 
stable at the age of nineteen. 





It is the ambition of every young 
constable to exchange his uniform for 
plain clothes—in other words, to be 
promoted into the ranks of the detec- 
tives. Mr. Dew achieved this in a few 
months, which showed the quality of 
the new recruit. 

They were on the lookout in the early 
eighties for clever, shrewd, resourceful, 
and fearless young men who possessed 
the necessary initiative that makes the 
successful detective. Walter Dew was 
very soon in the “good books” of his 
superiors, and by his handling of sev- 
eral larceny cases he attracted flatter- 
ing attention to himself. After that it 
was only a matter of time for the high- 
est honors of his profession to come 
his way. 

But the training he underwent was 
severe, for he was one of the small 
army of detectives which hunted in 
vain the infamous “Jack the Ripper.” 

When the series of fiendish murders, 
that are attributed to this criminal 
began, Dew was stationed at White- 
chapel. He was only an ordinary de- 
tective at the beck and call of his su- 
periors, and it was as one of the rank 
and file that he joined in the chase. 
The police have their own theories as 
to the identity of “Jack the Ripper,” but 
the fact remains that the murderer was 
never arrested, and to the general public 
it must remain a mystery for all time. 

To Walter Dew, however, the White- 
chapel murders brought promotion. 














He did all that was humanly possible, 
and as a special reward for his untiring 
services he was given the rank of de- 
tective-sergeant. Frew men earned such 
a reward during a period when the 
whole of Great Britain was criticizing 
the police for their failures. More than 
one reputation was sadly tarnished 
thereby, but Walter Dew’s was en- 
hanced. 

When a detective reaches the rank 
of sergeant he knows that he is going 
to get a real chance to distinguish him- 
self. He takes charge of certain cases, 
and even when only second in com- 
mand he has every opportunity for 
displaying his capabilities. If his re- 
sponsibilities increase with promotion 
so do his privileges, and to the man 
who can think for himself the latter 
make all the difference in the world. 

During his public service Dew han- 
dled hundreds of cases, from common- 
place forgeries to sensational murders. 
He was never idle. 

If a “swell mobsman” had to be 
shadowed the usual order was: “Send 
Dew. He doesn’t look like a police- 
man,” and Dew went into fashionable 
houses, restaurants, and theaters. He 
mixed in society without the slightest 
difficulty, for no one could suspect the 
faultlessly dressed, military-looking 
man of being an emissary from Scot- 
land Yard. Certainly his appearance 
has helped him considerably. 

The case of Nicholson, the 
styled ‘“Ornithologist Specialist,” is 
practically forgotten, but it deserves to 
be remembered for more than one rea- 


self- 


son. It had its humorous side, too. 
Nicholson finally was outwitted by 


Dew, and the story is worth telling. 
By means of “puzzles,” which he ad- 
vertised extensively, the swindler man- 
aged to extract thousands of pounds 
from the gullible public. They took the 
shape of a certain number of letters out 
of which the guileless were to evolve 
the names of birds. Alluring and val- 
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uable prizes were offered to the suc- 
cessful. Dew saw the advertisement 
and decided to enter, because it was 
on the face of it a swindle. .Thus the 
jumble of letters “nvare’ obviously 
meant “raven,” and the others were 
equally simple. The detective, however, 
instead of inserting the names of birds, 
took the liberty of filling in the names 
of animals, chiefly quadrupeds. 

A few weeks later he received a let- 
ter from Nicholson, which said: “The 
arbitrators have carefully considered 
your list, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the best list of birds’ 
names sent in!” Then followed a de- 
mand for a subscription to a bogus 
paper—the sole condition before “the 
valuable first prize’ was forwarded. 
Of course, the same letter had been 
sent to every competitor, and it equally 
followed that not a single list had been 
examined except for the purpose of 
copying the address. That was the end 
of the “Ornithologist Specialist,” for he 
was convicted and sentenced. 

The theft of the late Duchess of 
Sutherland’s jewels—valued at a hun- 
dred thousand dollars—was a sensa- 
tional affair. It happened at the Gare 
du Nord, the great Paris railway sta- 
tion. Scotland Yard was notified at 
once, and there it was agreed that one 
of the most expert jewel thieves had 
carried out the job. Dew was of the 
opinion that “Harry the Valet” was the 
guilty person, for Harry was renowned 
for his neat work, and was a veritable 
king in his own particular line of crime. 

In due course he came to London in 
order to lie low for a time, but Dew 
seldom lost sight of him, and “Harry 
the Valet,” who was always on the 
lookout for detectives, did not suspect 
the quiet, gentlemanly individual, whom 
he must have seen at least once, of be- 
ing on his track. 

The thief was a dangerous person to 
tackle, but desperate criminals require 
desperate measures, and when Walter 
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Dew decided to arrest his man he did 
not put on kid gloves. He simply went 
to the small flat in the Fulham Road, 
where the fellow lived, and, without 
troubling about formalities, he burst 
open the door of the room where the 
wanted man was hiding and flung him- 
self on his “quarry” without hesita- 
ting. The thief, however, was so as- 
tounded that he scarcely offered any 
resistance, and a life and death struggle 
was avoided. Dew had summed up his 
man, and his knowledge of human na- 
ture saved him much trouble. 

Another criminal with whom Walter 
Dew had more than a passing acquaint- 
ance was Conrad Harms, a forger of 
more than average ability. Harms 
forged a letter of Credit in America, 
which he forwarded to Parr’s Bank in 
Notting Hill via the London office of a 
well-known foreign bank. Here the 
letter of credit awaited Harms’ arrival, 
and when he presented himself at 
Parr’s Bank ‘the money—seventeen 
hundred pounds—was paid without the 
slightest suspicion. 

When the inevitable discovery of the 
fraud came Dew was sent for, and the 
only clew he was given was a Bank 
of England note for a hundred pounds. 
This had been paid to a Strand jeweler, 
who in an interview with the detective 
explained that it had been received by 
him in payment for a gold watch. 

That was all, for the jeweler could 
give only a vague description of his 
customer. Meanwhile Conrad Harms 
had disappeared completely, and it 
must have struck Dew at the time that 
his chances of capturing him were re- 
mote. 

But luck was on the side of the de- 
tective. Conrad Harms, having paid a 


hundred pounds for a watch, expected 
it to keep good time, and when: it re- 
fused to work he took it back to the 
jeweler in a passion, loudly complaining 
that he had been swindled. 

“It will be ready to-morrow morn- 
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ing, sir,” said the jeweler politely. “If 
you will call then I will convince you 
that you will have no more trouble with 
the watch.” 

Harms gruffly promised to keep the 
appointment, unable to fathom the real 
meaning of the jeweler’s words, and 
when he did return there was one other 
“customer” in the shop. A gentleman 
was examining a show case, and for a 
few minutes he ignored the presence 
of the forger, but once the gold watch 
was in the other’s pocket Dew ‘acted, 
and another swindler eventually saw 
the inside of a prison. 

One of Mr. Dew’s most charming 
characteristics is his fairness. Many 
criminals have borne witness to this. 
Whenever engaged upon a case he 
never has permitted his zeal to secure 
a conviction to tempt him into acting 
unfairly toward the accused, and one 
remarkable result is that he never has 
been threatened with “reprisals” by 
convicts or their friends. It has hap- 
pened now and then that the famous 
detective has failed to convince a jury 
of the guilt of his prisoner, and even 
in cases such as this detective and ac- 
cused have parted good friends. 

The double trial of Mrs. Haskell of 
Salisbury may be recalled in this con- 
nection. She was accused of the mur- 
der of her crippled son, and for many 
reasons the case excited tremendous in- 
terest throughout the country. 

Inspector Dew was sent specially to 
take charge of the police inquiry. He 
had a hard task, although there were 
plenty of persons to volunteer evidence. 
The prejudice against the accused 
woman was strong in numerous quar- 
ters, for the tragic death of the poor 
cripple had excited the public imagina- 
tion. But Inspector Dew kept his head. 
He had his duty to do, which was to 
place on record all the evidence that 
the police could procure. It was no 
business of his to take sides, and, with 
his usual fairness, he did not. Mrs. 














Haskell was tried twice, and the sec- 
ond trial ended in a verdict in her 
favor. 

With her vindication came the part- 
ing between her and the detective, who 
had, as a duty, done his best and fairest 
to secure her conviction, but there was 
no ill will on either side; indeed, the 
officer could sympathize with one who 
had undergone such a terrible ordeal as 
a trial for murder. 

During the past twelve years there 
have been twe exhumations which have 
become historic, and it is something of a 
coincidence that Inspector Dew was 
present at both as the representative 
of the police. The first was at High- 
gate Cemetery; the second in a house 
in Camden Town. One settled finally 
the question as to the ownership of 
vast estates and a ducal title; the other 
started a chase around the world that 
led to the capture of the author of one 
of the most cold-blooded murders in the 
long and terrible records of crime. 

The Druce case raged furiously in 
the years 1907-8. A dukedom was 
claimed—that of Portland—by the son 
of a Baker Street tradesman, who de- 
clared that his father was the fifth 
Duke of Portland who had assumed the 
name of Druce and turned tradesman 
because he wished to have two per- 
sonalities—at Welbeck Abbey he was 
his Grace the Duke of Portland; at 
Baker Street he was Mr. Druce, the 
owner of a storage warehouse. This 
was what the claimant based his case 
on, and if he proved it he would gain 
the dukedom, because the fifth duke 
officially left no children, though 
“Thomas Druce” had a son. _ If 
Thomas Druce was the fifth duke his 
son was obviously entitled to inherit his 
eccentric father’s title and property. 

Claiming a title and estate is not a 
criminal offense, and the Druce case did 
not affect Scotland Yard, but the 
authorities there realized that a claim- 
ant, however honest he may be, is 
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nearly always a magnet that attracts 
swindlers prepared to swear to anything 
if there is a chance of making money. 
For that and other reasons the head of 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
sent for Chief Inspector Dew and in- 
structed him to keep an eye on the 
Druce case. In other words, he was 
given a watching commission. 

It was a period crammed with sen- 
sations. The claimant’s witnesses 
backed him up loyally. One of them 
Miss Robinson, the daughter of an ex- 
policeman, told the story of her early 
life, which had been passed in the serv- 
ice of the fifth Duke of Portland at 
Welbeck Abbey. She remembered in- 
cidents at the ducal residence when the 
great ones of England visited the fa- 
mous mansion. 

The name of Charles Dickens was 
dragged in, and Miss Robinson swore 
that she had heard both the duke and 
the novelist “discuss the personality oi 
“Thomas Druce,” and that both admit- 
ted in her hearing that the Baker Street 
trader was the duke himself. “Here 
was richness!’ The mention of Charles 
Dickens recalled the spacious days of 
English literature, and at once it lifted 
the Druce case appreciably higher. 

Not content to end her interest in 
the case at this point, Miss Robinson 
inserted an advertisement in several 
papers offering a reward of one hun- 
dred pounds for the recovery of her 
private diary which had been stolen, she 
said, to prevent her giving eviden® in 
favor of the claimant. This supplied 
another melodramatic touch to the 
whole case. Among those who 
searched for the missing diary was 
Chief Inspector Dew of Scotland 
Yard. 

Meanwhile the affair began to be 
taken more seriously by the public, and 


when the claimant asked that his 
father’s alleged grave at Highgate 


should be opened to see if the coffin 
actually contained a body the request 
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was generally deemed to be a reason- 
able one. 

The claimant declared that the fun- 
eral of “Thomas Druce” had been a 
bogus one, for his father, anxious to 
end his “Druce personality,” had only 
pretended to die, and had in reality only 
retired to Welbeck Abbey after having 
had a coffin filled with lead and buried 
in Highgate Cemetery in the name of 
Thomas Druce. Thenceforward the 
duke had ceased to use any other name, 
and when he did actually die, he was 
buried at Welbeck as the fifth of his 
title. 

“The coffin at Highgate does not con- 
tain a body,” said the claimant, in ef- 
fect. “It is merely filled with lead. 
Open the coffin and you will prove my 
case. My father lies buried at Wel- 
beck, and on his coffin plate you will 
read his real name.” 

At first difficulties were created to 
prevent the exhumation. Naturally the 
claimant made the most of them, and 
the public, which likes to give both sides 
fair play, began to suspect that the de- 
fendants were afraid to put the matter 
to the final test. 

Public opinion veered around to Mr. 
Druce, and as the proposed test was 
simple enough the newspapers advised 
the authorities to grant permission for 
the coffin to be opened. The Druce 
party gained their point, and the grave 
was ordered to be examined by the 
home secretary. 

Mr. Dew was there on behalf of the 
police, and, in all probability, he was 
the least excited of the numerous wit- 
nesses who attended. It was certainly 
a tense moment when the coffin was 
hauled up and the lid was being pried 
open. What would it reveal? A duke- 
dom might change hands as a result of 
this exhumation. Did the coffin contain 
lead, or did it hold the body of a man 
who had attained a good age? The 


lid was lifted; all eyes were fixed on 
the coffin, and every one gazed at the 
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white, bearded face of Thomas Druce, 
the Baker Street tradesman. The 
Druce case was over! 

It was over in the sense that the 
present holder of the dukedom was left 
in undisturbed possession, but there was 
a sensational sequel that kept the Druce 
case in the papers for months after- 
ward, 

Mr. Dew arrested Miss Robinson on 
a charge of perjury, and she was com- 
mitted for trial. Then the detective 
went after Robert Caldwell, another 
witness, who had sworn to an affidavit, 
but he was an old man and he escaped 
prosecution when he was certified to be 
insane. 

The principal charges against Miss 
Robinson turned on the diary which 
she declared she had lost. Mr. Dew 
said that the diary never had existed, 
and that her offer of a hundred pounds 
reward for its recovery was a piece of 
sheer bluff. At the Old Bailey the 
prosecution proved their case, and Miss 
Robinson was convicted and sentenced. 

Some day the inner history of the 
Druce case will be written, and it should 
prove a fascinating romance. The 
claimant had several wealthy support- 
ers who subscribed lavishly in the hopes 
of sharing the spoils when he gained the 
rich dukedom. It is said that a cer- 
tain insurance magnate invested twenty 
thousand pounds in the claim, and had 
the plaintiff won he would have made 
a profit of over two hundred thousand 
pounds! 

Walter Dew is known to the average 
Englishman as “The man who arrested 
Crippen.” Some cut it down to 
“Crippen Dew.” Such is fame. 

Until the early part of 1910 Chief 
Inspector Dew’s reputation was practi- 
cally confined to police and criminal 
circles. The Druce case had brought 
him into prominence so far as the pub- 
lic were concerned, but they were not 
unduly excited, and continued to con- 
found him with Inspector Drew, be- 





























cause of the similarity of their names. 
But the Crippen affair altered all that, 
and at one bound CkL‘ef Inspector Dew, 
of Scotland Yard, became famous the 
world over. ‘ 

Few murders have excited greater 
interest in Great Britain than that of 
Belle Elmore, the music hall artiste, by 
Crippen, the self-styled doctor from 
America. There was something haunt- 
ingly sinister in the crime, which had 
taken place in the midst of a densely 
populated London suburb, and the man- 
ner of its discovery intensified the over- 
wrought feelings of the public. 

The personality of the victim was 
another important factor. Belle El- 
more was the sort of girl who is al- 
ways smiling, in good luck or in bad. 
She was happy-go-lucky, careless, gen- 
erous to a fault, quick-tempered, but 
always ready to forgive and forget. 
All who knew her liked her. Had it 
been otherwise it is safe to say that 
her fate would never have become 
known. 


It is some years now since a small 


party of well-known music hall artistes 
called at Scotland Yard and asked to 
see some one in authority. They were 
taken to Mr. Frank Froest, the chief 
of the criminal investigation depart- 
ment, and he passed them on to Chief 
Inspector Dew. The deputation asked 
Mr. Dew to have inquiries made in 
America concerning the death of their 
friend, Belle Elmore. They produced 
a copy of a theatrical newspaper con- 
taining a brief notice of her death. 

“We have written asking for particu- 
lars,” said a lady in the party, “but we 
can get no answer. Perhaps they will 
take Scotland Yard seriously.” 

Mr. Dew asked several questions and 
was given a brief account of the dead 
career. He promised to do 
what he could, and the deputation left 
him. 

There was nothing about the inquiry 


woman’s 
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at this period to warrant the assump- 
tion that it was destined to hold the 
attention of two continents. Mr. Dew 
cabled several questions to the police of 
the American city where Belle Elmore 
was supposed to have died. When he 
was informed that no such person had 
died or had been buried there he real- 
ized that things were beginning to look 
serious. 

“Doctor” Crippen, the husband of 
the unfortunate woman, was living in 
London, and, besides the house in Hill- 
drop Crescent, Camden Town, he had 
offices in a more central location in 
London. Here Mr. Dew paid him a 
visit, and the bereaved widower an- 
swered all questions with apparent 
frankness. He had a reply for every 
question, and as there was as yet only 
suspicion against Crippen he could not 
be arrested. 

In English law no man can be con- 
victed of murder unless the body of 
his victim is found. In the old days 
innocent men have been hanged for 
murder, and afterward their supposed 
victims have turned up alive and well. 
Nowadays such a tragic mistake is im- 
possible. 

The police, under Chief Inspector 
Dew, worked assiduously, and the’ pa- 
pers gave considerable help. Suddenly 
Crippen bolted. From the first he had 
feared the quiet-mannered detective 
who was unobtrusively yet relentlessly 
getting nearer and nearer the solution 
of the terrible problem. When Crippen 
disappeared Dew was convinced that 
Belle Elmore had been murdered in 
London and that her body was hidden. 

A thorough investigation of the 
house in Hilldrop Crescent followed as 
a matter of course. Mr. Dew was in 
charge of the searching party, and he 
went over the ground with a view to 
selecting a spot where the body was 
likely to be concealed and ordering it 
to be excavated. Eventually he set- 
tled upon a gloomy room in the base- 
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ment, half kitchen, half cellar, and 
here the police dug until they came 
upon the remains of Crippen’s wife. 

When the result of the excavation 
was announced a howl of indignation 
went up that Crippen had been allowed 
to escape. The police were severely 
blamed for not having arrested the 
murderer when suspicion was first di- 
rected against him, but, quite apart 
from this suggestion that the liberty 
of the person should be subject to 
the whim of any police officer, the 
critics were wrong in supposing that 
Crippen had escaped. He had merely 
taken steps to delay his arrest, for in 
modern times it is practically impos- 
sible for a “wanted” man to disappear 
entirely. His only way of escape is 
by the gate of suicide, but the most 
callous of murderers is terribly afraid 
of death, and Crippen was no exception 
to the rule. 

The chase was not so long as many 
imagined, though it was a severe strain 
on one’s patience to open the paper 
morning after morning and fail to read 
of the miscreant’s capture. Every one 
was hot with anger against the crim- 
inal, and it was this indignation and 
fierce desire for revenge that made the 
waiting seem so long to a public in a 
state of nervousness. 

But the great invention of wireless 
telegraphy came to the rescue, and 
Signor Marconi’s genius aided in the 
capture of a notorious criminal, 

Crippen, after a brief continental 
trip, left England on the steamship 
Montrose, bound for Canada. He was 
disguised as a clergyman, the sort of 
disguise that invariably attracts atten- 
tion, and is, therefore, a bad one. But 
Crippen moved about the ship freely 
enough, and he was a regular attendant 
at the concerts which passengers find 
a welcome antidote to the monotony 
of a long sea voyage. It was remarked 


by more than one passenger that the 
“clergyman” 


had been particularly 
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amused by one song, the first verse of 
which was: 
Then we all walked into the shop 
To shelter from the rain. 
We looked at a plate of cakes; 
Then we all walked out again. 

Of course, every one on board the 
ship had heard of the Belle Elmore 
case, and it was the principal topic of 
conversation. Crippen must often have 
sat and listened to the passengers de- 
noucing the murderer. How he man- 
aged to keep under control is a marvel ; 
but one evening suspicion was aroused 
against him on the ship. 

Captain Kendall, the master of the 
boat, was privately informed of these 
suspicions, and after a brief survey he 
ran the risk of communicating with 
land by means of wireless telegraphy. 
The message was to the effect that the 
captain believed he had “Doctor” Crip- 
pen on board, and when it was handed 
to Chief Inspector Dew he decided that 
Captain Kendall must be right. The 
Montrose was not a very fast boat, and 
after a study of the sailings the detec- 
tive found a faster ship. On it he made 
the trip to Canada, and there he was 
waiting for Crippen when the /ontrose 
berthed at Father Point. 

The meeting between the notorious 
murderer and the famous detective 
must have been a most dramatic one, 
though Mr. Dew is too unassuming to 
be fond of the sensational. Crippen 
realized the moment he set eyes on 
him that his doom was sealed. 

It was remarked that Crippen tugged 
uneasily at his collar when he came 
face to face with the man from Scot- 
land Yard. Perhaps he seemed to feel 
the rope round his neck. And yet when 
on his trial at the Old Bailey it was 
the subject of general comment that 
Crippen always looked out for the de- 
tective, and that he never settled down 
until he had received recognition, how- 
ever curt, from him. Probably the 
hardened criminal had been touched by 




















the officer’s kindly attitude toward him 
on the voyage back to England. Mr. 
Dew was, perhaps, the only person who 
looked upon him as a human being, and 
he treated him accordingly, though 
never forgetting that the scoundrel had 
committed a murder almost without 
parallel in its treacherous cruelty. 
Knowing that Crippen’s punishment 
was coming Chief Inspector Dew did 
not add to the horror of his position 
by broaching the subject of the poor, 
trusting woman whom he had killed. 
The Crippen case over, Mr. Dew an- 
nounced his retirement from Scotland 
Yard. He had in fact decided to retire 
about the time when he was asked to 
inquire into Belle Elmore’s death, 
When the case broadened out into one 
of the greatest of modern crimes he 


resolved to postpone. his resignation, 
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until “Doctor” Crippen had paid the 
penalty. 

Because his retirement coincided with 
the Crippen affair it was rumored that 
the great detective’s decision had been 
caused by the worry and anxiety he 
had’ experienced while tracking down 
his man, but as a matter of fact it had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Hav- 
ing passed more than two-thirds of his 
life in the service of Scotland Yard, 
and having been entitled to a pension 
for over three years, he felt that he 
had earned a change. That is why he 
turnedgprivate detective, and he carried 
with him into retirement the best wishes 
of his comrades at “the Yard,” for 
Walter Dew can be said never to have 
made an enemy, and, in the case of a 
successful detective, this is something 
of which he can be justly proud. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES HARD HIT BY CRIME WAVE 


CCORDING to officials of the thirty-two burglary insurance companies 
operating in New York City, 1919 has been the most disastrous year in their 


history. 


The number of robberies has increased thirty per cent, ten thousand 


separate thefts having, it is estimated, been committed in the city during the 


twelve months recently ended. 


Losses which have been made public total 


two million, six hundred and thirty-five thousand, seven hundred and eleven 
dollars for that period, but the insurance companies say the figure represents 


only a small part of the real total. 


Silk firms suffered most heavily from the depredations of thieves, two million 
dollars’ worth of goods having been stolen from them during the year. Of course 
not all this loss was occasioned by burglaries in New York, but the railroad 
terminals near the city gave freight-car thieves many of the opportunities they 


had to pilfer goods. 


The small bulk of silk goods and the high values they 


brought were two of the reasons why crooks specialized in this field. 


The fur trade ranks second in the amount of loss borne. 
easily disposed of and at present high in price. 


Furs, too, are 
That is why, fur dealers say, 


one million, five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of pelts were stolen from 


them during the year. 


cs ee. a 
So great, indeed, has been the activities of burglars, yeggmen, and other 
crooks, that burglary insurance companies have in many instances only covered 


their expenditures during the year and have profited not at all. 


Risks have 


increased so much that the companies have raised their rates for burglary and 


theft insurance policies twenty per cent. 
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Author of ‘*The Cortland Mystery,”’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SUMMONED to Selchester by 


the landlord of the 


Miter Inn, Richard Brixey, a London news- 


paper man, learns that his uncle, John Linthwaite, a lawyer and antiquarian, has disappeared 


and that his hat and umbrella have been found on a lonely road. With the aid of Inspector 
Crabbe, a local police officer, Brixey discovers that Mr. Linthwaite had followed Mrs. Byfield, a 
widow, whose past is a mystery, into the priory grounds, one of Selchester’s old landmarks. 
Believing that the widow knows something about his uncle’s disappearance Brixey calls 
William Gaffkin, confidential clerk to Mr, Linthwaite, to Selchester to assist in an inquiry into 
Mrs. Byfield’s past. Before her marriage to Martin Byfield on the Continent twenty years 
before, they find her name had been Mrs, Sunderland. A resident of Selchester, Mr. Wetherby, 


had been present at the second wedding. 


By Martin Byfield’s death, his orphaned niece, Georgina, 


is left practically penniless; his widow and his son, Fanshawe, inherit a large estate, though 
the son has not yet received his share. 
Gaffkin recognizes in Christopher Mesham, an idler, a man who, under the alias of Mr, X., 


had received money regularly from Mr, Linthwaite for many years. Mesham is reported to have 
been with Mrs. Byfield and Mr. Linthwaite in. the priory grounds on the day of the latter's 
disappearance and to have made an appointment to meet the antiquarian later in the same 
day. Appeals to Mesham for information failing, Brixey sends Gaffkin back to London to 
examine Mr. Linthwaite’s private papers in the hope of uncovering some clew to the mystery. 
The clerk finds a telegram from the missing man, which Brixey believes is a fake. 
CHAPTER XIV. the placards at twelve o’clock, or 


IN THE WASTE BASKET. 


BS Brixey pieked up the change 
from the half crown which he 
had thrown on the counter 
with his message, he turned 
to Empidge, waiting behind him. 

“Got a local time table?” he asked. 

The boots produced a much-thumbed 
railway guide, and Brixey, running 
through its pages, quickly memorized 
the information he needed. 
“Look here!” he said, handing back 
e guide. “Tell Mr. Brackett I’m go- 
ing to be away during the aiternoon. 
[ shall be back at the Miter about seven 
this evening. 

“Now, another thing: 
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know 


You 


Rollinson, the printer? Go to him and 
tell him that Mr. Brixey says he can 
withdraw those men who are carrying 


sooner, if—only if—Inspector Crabbe 
asks him to do so. That’s all, except 
that I shall want dinner when I get 
back.” 

He left Empidge outside the post 
office and went to the station, where he 
presently caught an eastward-bound 
train. And all the way to Newhaven 
he was wondering and speculating about 
the exact meaning and significance of 
Gaffkin’s telegram. 

That the repeated telegram purport- 
ing to originate from Mr. Linthwaite 
was really genuine, Brixey did not be- 
lieve for one moment. He knew his 
uncle well enough to feel sure that if 
circumstances had arisen necessitating 
an alteration in his plans he would not 
only have wired more explicitly, bu 
have supplemented the telegram by a 
letter giving details. 
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The telegram quoted by Gaffkin was, 
in Brixey’s opinion, a fraud, and, as he 
had said, a clumsy one and a feature 
in what he was rapidly coming to con- 
sider a strange and mysterious conspi- 
racy. It had been sent to him as a 
blind, in his uncle’s name, in order 
to throw him off a possible scent. 

Yet there were certain facts to be 
faced, and Brixey put these to himself 
in the form of questions, revolving each 
in turn as the train carried him along 
the Sussex coast line. Some person 
who was not Mr. Linthwaite had sent 
the message which Gaffkin had found 
on arriving in London. So how had 
that person obtained Brixey’s private 
address? 

How did that person know that he, 
Brixey, had arranged to meet Mr. 
Linthwaite at Winchester last Friday 
morning? Why was Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday in the coming week mentioned 
as a probable date for Mr. Linthwaite 
to communicate again with his nephew? 

Finally, why was it necessary to put 
him, Brixey, into the position of believ- 
ing that Mr. Linthwaite’s arrangements 
were so altered that there would be no 
meeting between uncle and nephew for 
at least four and possibly five days? 

Before he reached Brighton and 
changed into a local train for New- 
haven, Brixey had worked out certain 
conclusions, which, when he reconsid- 
ered them, seemed obvious enough. 
First, whoever had send the telegram 
from Newhaven was in touch with Mr. 
Linthwaite, Second, Mr. Linthwaite 
had without doubt furnished, of his 
own will, or under pressure, the ad- 
dress of the rooms in the Temple which 
he and his nephew shared. Third, the 
obvious intention of the telegram was 
that Brixey, for some days at any rate, 
should have no easiness or wonder as 
to his uncle’s whereabouts. 

He was to be under the comfortable 
impression that Mr. Linthwaite had, for 
some reason or other, altered his ar- 
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rangements ; that they were to meet at 
the White Hart at Salisbury some days 
later than they had meant to meet at 
Winchester, and that their projected 
holiday together would then begin. 

So what did it all mean? 

Brixey got the solution of the mys- 
tery in a flash as he stood nibbling a 
sandwich and sipping a cup of coffee 
in the refreshment room at Brighton 
during a ten minutes’ wait. 

Kidnaped! 

He set down his cup with a bang 
which made the waitresses jump, and 
the other customers stare. Kidnaped! 
That was the word. No murder, after 
all, as for a while he had feared in spite 
of himself. His uncle had been quietly 
and mysteriously put away where he 
could do no harm, cause no interfer- 
ence, for a few, a very few days. Now, 
then—why? 

While he journeyed round through 
Lewes to Newhaven, Brixey did more 
thinking. He tried to reconstruct 
things. Mr. Linthwaite goes to Sel- 
chester, intent on no more than amusing 
and interesting himself in its antiqui- 
ties, among which he means to idle a 
few days pleasantly away. By sheer ac- 
cident he meets some people he has 
known. One is Mrs. Byfield; the other 
is Mr. Christopher Mesham, the Mr. X. 
of another period. What secret of 
theirs, or of hers, does he discover? 
Was it a mutual secret? Was it the 
secret of one only? Did it come to 
the surface just when it was not 
wanted, when the three met in the old 
ruins that morning? Did Mr. Linth- 
waite already know it, or did he only 
become acquainted with it at that meet- 
ing? 

Anyway, in Brixey’s opinion, what 
had happened was this: These people 
had a secret, and a scheme of some sort 
arising out of it, which would be ab- 
solutely smashed if Mr. Liathwaite was 
allowed to remain at large with power 
to use his knowledge of the secret; 
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therefore he was cleverly and quietly 
trapped, until the moment came 


whereat that knowledge would be use- 
less. 

And, evidently, from the trick of the 
telegram, that time was limited to four 
or five ddys—certainly to within a 
week. Therefore, whatever it was that 
these people were doing, they were do- 
ing now. Now—just now! 

Brixey left the train at Newhaven 
town station and walked up to the post 
office. He had to wait some little time 
before the clerk was found who had 
taken the telegram about which he had 
called, but thereafter he had no diffi- 
culty in getting his first piece of infor- 
mation. The telegram had not been 
handed in over the counter at all, but 
telephoned from a hotel in the town. 

“Man’s vaice or woman’s?” asked 


Brixey. 
“Man’s—I should say a _ young 
man’s,” answered the clerk. 


“You’ve an arrangement, I suppose, 
by which the hotel people or people 
staying there can telephone messages 
up to you for transmission by tele- 
gram,” suggested Brixey. 


“Just so,” said the clerk. “Often 
done.” 
Brixey went to the hotel. He was 


on the track of something and of some- 
body; the next thing was to discover 
who the person was who had come to 
Newhaven in order to send that de- 
signedly misleading message. 

Would the hotel folk, who no doubt 
saw a great many people, be likely to 
remember any particular person who 
had been there, perhaps only for a few 
minutes, two days before? 

He was encouraged in his hopes by 
finding that the hotel was a small one. 
He walked into the coffee room, that 
was otherwise unoccupied, and finding 
that it was already past three, o’clock, 
rang the bell and asked for tea. While 
the waitress went for it he sat down 
and reflected on his next movement. 
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He was anxious not to excite undue 
interest, for he was by that time con- 
vinced that he had to do with a con- 
spiracy, and he did not know how far 
its ramifications might extend. For, 
anything he knew to the contrary, one 
of the persons concerned in it might live 
in Newhaven, might use that very house 
regularly. It was, in any case, neces- 
sary to proceed with caution. 

The room in which he waited was 
small. A white-clothed table was set 
in its center, a shabby writing desk 
stood in the window looking out on the 
street, an easy-chair or two were placed 
about, and a few nautical prints were 
hanging on the walls. 

From sheer habit when stranded in 
such surroundings, and being one of 
those people who can think of one thing 
and read about another at the same 
time, Brixey looked round for a news- 
paper. 

Then he saw one close at his knees. 
Some one had carelessly thrown the 
Daily Telegraph on top of a big waste- 
paper basket which stood between his 
easy-chair and the corner of the fender. 
He leaned forward and picked it up, 
and the next instant found himself star- 
ing at a scrap of paper on which part 
of his own name and address were 
plainly written. And in Mr. Linth- 
waite’s familiar caligraphy! 

Brixey had already experienced too 
much of it not to believe in luck. He 
had known several strokes of luck— 
luck so extraordinary as to be almost 
miraculous. And he knew that here, 
once more, his luck was with him. By 
sheér, good, absolute luck he was on 
the verge of a discovery. 

Before placing even the tip of a fin- 
ger on it he bent over the basket and 
looked narrowly at its contents. He 
saw at once that they had been accumu- 
lating there for days; he saw, too, what 
had happened in the case of the scrap 
of paper on which Mr. Linthwaite’s 
writing appeared. 





























Some one, probably sitting in that 
very chair, probably waiting as he was, 
for a cup of tea, had torn up a half 
sheet of note paper into small pieces, 
and had then dropped the pieces, in a 
solid sheaf, into the basket. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, 
Brixey carefully took the pieces out, 
made sure that there were no more of 
them, and then put them, unsorted into 
his pocket. 

The tea came. Once more he had 
the room to himself. He drew a chair 
to the table, poured out a cup of tea, 
lighted a cigarette, and examined his 
find, laying each scrap of paper on the 
cloth. Then he counted them. Thirty- 
two in all. 

He knew then what had happened. 
The destroyer had had a half sheet of 
note paper. He had torn it in two— 
torn it again—repeated the process 
three times after that, until the one 
piece had become thirty-two pieces. 
All right—the thirty-two pieces were 
there; all that was necessary was to put 
them carefully together. 

There was no great difficulty in the 
task, granted that whoever essayed it 
was possessed of patience and aptitude. 
In ten minutes Brixey had brought it 
to a successful conclusion and had the 
tangible result before him. And he was 
then more surprised than ever. 

There were two messages on the half 
sheet of paper, and each was in a dif- 
ferent handwriting. One, written evi- 
dently rather hastily in pencil, was in 
the handwriting of Mr. Linthwaite; the 
other, in ink, was in a hand quite un- 
familiar to Brixey. 

What Mr. Linthwaite had 
was this: 


written 


BrixEy, 851c King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
z. 


Obliged alter arrangements for few days 
meet me White Hart Salisbury next Wednes- 
day evening. LINTHWAITE, 


All of this, except the address, had 
been crossed out in ink ; underneath the 
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unknown hand had written another 
message : 

New Haven. Obliged to run over to Paris 
on urgent business for a few days, so can- 
not meet you Winchester to-morrow. Will 
telegraph you next Tuesday or Wednesday 
to White Hart Salisbury as to time of my 
return. LINTHWAITE. 


This, of course, was identical, word 
for word, with the telegram which 
Gaffkin had quoted to Brixey in his 
own telegram of that morning. The 
variation from the original message 
had, of course, been made with a pur- 
pose, and 

The waitress entered the room at that 
moment, bringing some hot toast, and 
Brixey, after a sharp, observant glance 
at her, determined ona bold stroke. 
He motioned her to close the door and 
lowered his voice to a whisper. 

“Look here!” he said with a mean- 
ing look. “Would you like to earn a 
sovereign ?” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE VEILED. WOMAN. 

HAD Brixey invited the waitress to 

lead a white elephant in chains 
through the streets of Newhaven she 
could scarcely have looked more aston- 
ished than she did on hearing this ques- 
tion. Seeing her astonishment, he has- 
tened to make matters more plain to 
her. 

“Nothing much!” he said reassur- 
ingly. “I just want you to tell me 
something if you can. This is Satur- 
day. Now the day before yesterday— 
Thursday—do you remember any stran- 
gers coming in here, in the afternoon, 
between say two o’clock and four? For 
a cup of tea, you know, or something 
of that sort?” 

The girl’s face cleared and she 
nodded her head with an emphatic ges- 
ture. ‘ 

“There was a gentleman in, about 
three o’clock,” she said. “He had a 
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cup of tea. 
telephone.” 

“Ah!” said Brixey. “To use your 
telephone. Where’s that?” 

“At the end of the hall, by the bar,” 
answered the waitress. “He wanted to 
telephone a message to the post office; 
he paid the landlord for it.” 

“Oh!” remarked Brixey. “Now, 
what sort of gentleman—old or 
young?” , 

“Well,” replied the waitress after 
thoughtful reflection, “I should say 
about thirty or so.” 

“A stranger, I suppose?” 

“T never saw him before,” said the 
girl. “But I’ve only been here a year. 
Perhaps,” she added, “the landlord, Mr. 
Marrows, could tell you more about 
him. Has he—has he been doing some- 
thing ?” 

“Ah!” said Brixey with a warning 
look. “It’s a very mysterious case. 
However, here’s the little present I 
promised you. Now, then,” he added, 
as he slipped a sovereign into the 
girl’s hand, “where is Mr. Marrows?” 

The waitress, evidently as delighted 
with the mystery as with its results to 
herself, conducted Brixey to the bar 
parlor at the rear of the hall, where an 
elderly man sat reading the newspaper 
to the accompaniment of a cigar. He 
looked over the top of his spectacles as 
the girl ushered Brixey in. 

“Gentleman wants to speak to you, 
Mr. Marrows;,” she said, and turned 
away with obvious reluctance. 

Brixey nodded confidentially to the 
landlord and sat down by him. 

“A little private business, between 
you and me, of the detective sort,” said 
Brixey, assuming a still more mysteri- 
ous air than he had manifested to the 
damsel. “I’ve just heard from your 
waitress what I wanted—and expected 
—to find. On Thursday afternoon a 


But he came in to use our 





man came in-here and used your tele- 
phone to send a telegram up to the post 
He paid you for it.” 


office. 
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“Left half a crown for it—they col- 
lected from the post office,” assented 
the landlord. “Told me to give the 
change to the girl, which I did.” 

“Just so,” said Brixey. “You didn’t 
know the man?” 

“Not from Adam,” answered Mr. 
Marrows. “Not any more than I know 
you.” 

Brixey pulled out a card and laid 
it on the table. 

“That’s who I am,” he said. “Now, 
that message which the man sent off 
from here was to me—I’ve the copy of 
it in my pocket. And I want to find 
out who he was. There’s a great deal 
depends on it, Mr. Marrows. I judge 
from what your waitress says that he 
was a stranger here?” 

“Absolute, mister! Never saw the 
man in my life before,’ declared the 
landlord. “And I’ve been in this house 
twenty-five years. I’ve a good memory 
for faces, too.” 

“Then you can remember, since it’s 
only forty-eight hours since he was 
here, what this chap was like?’ sug- 
gested Brixey. 

“Very ordinary,” said the landlord. 
“T should have set him down as a trav- 
eling salesman or a clerk, or something 
of that sort, mister. Dark clothes, 
derby hat, a black mustache—very or- 
dinary person, such as you might meet 
by the dozen, you know. However, I 
did notice one thing abtut him that’s 
not so usual, when all’s said and done.” 

“What was that?’ asked Brixey. 

“Had a queer cast in one eye—the 
left one,” answered the landlord. 
“Gave him a—a—what’s that word?” 

“A sinister look?” suggested Brixey. 

“You're right,” agreed Mr. Marrows. 
Seemed to be look- 





“A sinister look! 
ing at you with one optic while the 
other roved round. [ never trust that 
sort. Not that it can be helped, I sup- 
pose—born so, no doubt.” 

“And that’s all you know of him?” 
asked Brixey. 




















“All!” said the landlord. “Except 
that he came in here, had a cup of tea 
and a piece of toast or the like, used our 
telephone, and treated me to a cigar 
before he went. Lett to catch the four- 
eleven train.” 

Brixey followed the mysterious 
stranger’s example by inviting Mr. 
Marrows to the refreshment specified. 
But he got no further information. 
When he, too, presently! caught the 
four-eleven, all he knew was that a very 
ordinary-looking individual, only dis- 
tinguished from the mass by an optical 
infirmity, had somehow become pos- 
sessed of Mr. Linthwaite’s real mes- 
sage to himself, and had, at his own 
pleasure, or at the dictation of some 
other person, so altered it as to en- 
deavor to make him, Brixey, believe 
that Mr. Linthwaite was on his way, 
via Newhaven and Dieppe, to Paris. 

“A concocted job!” mused Brixey as 
he set off on his return journey to Sel- 
chester. “How many of them are in 
it? And is this squinting person a prin- 
cipal, or an agent—cat’s-paw? And 
how am I to find him ?” 

This was a question not to be an- 
swered by speculation, and Brixey oc- 
cupied himself for the remainder of his 
two-hours’ journey by _ considering 
larger issues. By this time he had 
come to a supplementary conclusion— 
the thing at the bottom of all this mys- 
tery was money. But whose money? 
What money? 

He began to reflect upon all he had 
heard of money in connection with it. 
Martin Byfield had left Georgina, his 
niece, no money. He had not made any 
will about his own money; at any rate, 
if he had, no will had ever been brought 
to light. Had Mr. Linthwaite’s disap- 


pearance anything to do with these two 
matters? 

Again, as regards money, Mr. Linth- 
waite had been in the habit of paying 
Mesham, as Mr. X., so much money 
every six months. 


Had that fact any 
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relation to his disappearance? And yet 
again, Mr. Semmerby had casually men- 
tioned the fact that within a few days 
young Fanshawe Byfield would come of 
age and into his fortune—a big one. 
Had that any relation to the Linthwaite 
mystery? 

After all, Mr. Linthwaite was a law- 
yer, if a retired one. He must have had 
professional secrets of which he, 
Brixey, knew and could know nothing 
whatever. 

Supposing that his evidently acci- 
dental meeting with Mrs. Byfield and 
Mesham brought up one of those 
secrets and led to these apparently 
mysterious events, might not the ex- 
planation, when it came, be a remark- 
ably simple one? He was bound to 
confess that it might. 

But in spite of that, he was going on 
—the intuitive feeling that something 
was wrong, was too powerful to be re- 
sisted. He had set out to find his uncle 
and he was going to find him. His 
zeal might be misplaced, but Brixey’s 
way was to go through with things. 

He was back at the Miter before 
seven, and at once sought out Brackett, 
eager for news. Nothing had hap- 
pened. The placard men had patrolled 
the streets until noon, when, in accord- 
ance with Brixey’s orders, the printer 
had withdrawn them. But the one 
hour’s publicity had been amply suffi- 
cient, said Brackett. The whole town 
was talking about the affair. 

And, whether it had anything to do 
with it or not, a young fellow who 
drove a motor car from Stillwick’s gar- 
age had told Empidge that he would 
like to see Mr. Brixey that evening, 
but wouldn’t say why. Empidge had 
told him to call later on. 

“Bring him in—any time,” said 
Brixey. “Any telegrams for me?” 

He had hoped to hear something 
more from Gaffkin. But there was 
nothing, and nothing had come by the 
time he had eaten his dinner. He sat 
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down then to write more copy for the 
Sentinel. This time he was going fur- 
ther; Monday’s Sentinel should have a 
column, a whole column, with arresting 
headings, of startling news. He was 
busied in this way when nine o’clock 
came and the old landlord entered with 
a significant air which suggested mys- 
tery. 

“There’s a woman, heavily veiled, 
outside in the yard,’ he whispered. 
“Wants to see you on the placard busi- 
ness. But she’s evidently very much 
afraid of being seen and doesn’t wish 
to come into the house. 

“There’s a quiet little room up the 
yard, in one of the old wings. I'll take 
her there and assure her of privacy, 
and you can go and talk to her. Wait 
a minute, and I’ll come back for you.” 

Five minutes later Brixey was ush- 
ered by Brackett into a queer little room 
at the top of a flight of stairs in an 
ancient part of the house, which he had 
not seen before. There was no furni- 
ture in it but a rickety table and a 
couple of chairs. 

In the light of a small lamp, which 
Brackett had set on the table, he saw 
a tall, slightly built woman, dressed in 
old-fashioned, rusty black garments, 
whose head and face were so thor- 
oughly obscured by thick swathings of 
veil that it was impossible to see any 
features beyond a prominent nose. 

Brixey stared hard at this apparition. 
His visitor was so still, so statuesque, 
that for the moment he taken 
aback, and it was not until a low, in- 
terrogative cough had sounded from 
behind the heavy veil that he regained 
his wits. 

“You wish to speak to me, ma’am?” 
he asked awkwardly. “Won't you take 
a chair?” 

The veiled lady glanced at the door. 

“Mr. Brixey, I suppose?” she said. 
“The Mr. Brixey whose name is on the 
posters? Yes. But shall we be abso- 


was 


lutely private?” 
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“T can assure you of that, ma’am,” 
answered Brixey. ‘“There’s nobody at 
all in this part of the house; that door’s 
closed; nobody will come, and we can 
talk in whispers. As for me, if you’ve 
come to tell me anything relating to 
my uncle, I’m as silent as—as a man 
can be! So id 

The mysterious visitor sat down in 
a chair on one side of the rickety table, 
and Brixey, taking the other, leaned 
toward her. 

“Don’t be afraid of anything!” he 
said reassuringly. “This is real pri- 
vacy.” 

Without further delay the visitor 
pushed up the heavy swatchings of veil, 
and Brixey found himself looking at an 
elderly woman, of a strongly marked 
countenance, who, now that she was un- 
veiled, leaned nearer to him and re- 
garded him with an attention equal to 
his own. 

“T can tell you something that I 
know,” she said in a low,.tense whis- 
per which did no more than reach his 
ear. “It may have something to do 
with what you’re after, and if it has, 
you'll see that I’m paid. I’m poor!” 

“That’s all right,” answered Brixey 
hurriedly. “Make yourself easy on 
that point.” 

The woman nodded and drew her 
chair still nearer to the intervening 
table. 

“You mentioned one name on the 
placard they carried this morning,” she 
said in the same low but clear tones. 
“It’s about that I’ve come—about him 
—Mesham!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WHO WAS HE? 

NCE more the name of the man in 
whom, as Brixey had long been 
convinced, much of the mystery which 
he was attempting to fathom centered! 
He was prepared for it, but he uncon- 
sciously started and drew his own chair 
























closer to the rickety table. His own 
eager face was very near to the 
woman’s somewhat haggard and watch- 
ful one. 

“Mesham!” he said. “Yes. And— 
what ?” 


“I'd better tell you who I am,” an- 
swered the woman. ‘I’m well enough 
known in the town, but I came here 
like this because—well, in a place of 
this sort, it doesn’t do to let it be known 
that you’re interfering with your neigh- 
bor’s business. And I’m neighbor to 
Mrs. Byfield. You’ll know, I suppose, 
where she lives—in the Minories?” 

“T know,” assented Brixey. “Been 
there.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t notice that at the 
side of her house, back of the garden, 
there’s a little street—Friargate—that 
runs into the town?” said the visitor. 
“Well, there is, and her garden wall 
makes one side of it for some distance. 
There’s a door in the wall—lI live in 
a house right opposite that door. 

“My name’s Mrs. Iddison; I’m a 
dressmaker. And I do a good deal for 
Mrs. Byfield, plain things for her, and 
gowns for her servants, and I shouldn’t 
like it to get to her ‘ears that I’ve told 
anything that has to do with her af- 
fairs; you understand?” 

“T see!” said Brixey. “Be reassured, 
Mrs. Iddison. All that you tell me is 
between ourselves.” 

“I don’t know that it has anything 
to do with her,” continued Mrs. Iddi- 
son. “But it certainly has to do with 
Mr. Mesham, and perhaps with this 
gentleman you’re looking for. 

“Well, it’s this, sir: My windows look 
out on Mrs. Byfield’s garden door, as 
I’ve said. Close by that garden door 
there’s a lamp. It’s the only lamp there 


is in Friargate, which is a short street. 
Now, last Tuesday night, I was going 
to bed, about twenty minutes to ten, 
and I was just drawing the blind down 
in my front upstairs window when I 
heard voices in the street below. 


gE DS 
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“T looked out and saw two gentlemen 
coming along. The lamp I mentioned 
was just in front of them, so, of course, 
the light fell full on them. One of 
them was Mr. Mesham. The other was 
a stranger—a tallish is 

“Be very careful about describing 
him; if you please,” interrupted Brixey. 

“As tall as Mr. Mesham,” said Mrs. 
Iddison. “An elderly man, fresh- 
colored, clean-shaved. He wore a gray 
suit and a soft hat. I couldn’t say 
more about him. They were talking— 
well, loud enough for me to hear, 
though I didn’t catch any words. 

“Tt was just as if they were—you 
know—just strolling along, chatting. 
Mr. Mesham was smoking a cigar. 
And when they came to Mrs. Byfield’s 
garden door they turned in. So, of 
course, I didn’t see them again that 
night.” 

“T judge from your last words that 
you saw them on some other occasion,” 
observed Brixey. 

““Yes—the next night,” assented Mrs. 
Iddison. “But under different circum- 
stances. It was about the same time. 
I was upstairs, in the same room. 
There was a taxicab came down Friar- 
gate—one of Stillwick’s. It stopped at 
Mrs. Byfield’s garden door. 

“In a minute or two the door opened, 
and Mr. Mesham and another gentle- 
man came out. As far as I could see, 
it was the stranger that I’d seen the 
night before—his build, anyway. But 
he had an overcoat on, and a big white 
muffler, and a soft cap. I only got the 
merest glimpse of his face. But I feel 
sure it was the same, from his-height 
and general appearance.” 

“They entered the taxicab?” asked 
Brixey. “Both ?” 

“Both,” replied Mrs. Iddison. “And 
it went, round the corner and 
through the Minories. And that’s all 
I know. Do you think, sir,” 
tinued with an anxious, interrogative 
look at Brixey, “do you think, from 











off it 


she con- 
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what I say, that this would be the 
gentleman who’s missing?” 

“T should say it’s extremely likely,” 
answered Brixey. “But, now, one or 
two questions. You’re certain about 
these nights? Tuesday last—Wednes- 
day last?” 

“Absolutely certain!” affirmed Mrs. 
Iddison. “I could give you reasons. 
But I’m certain; there’s no doubt about 
a” 

“When these two men—Mesham and 
the stranger—came to the garden door 
to get into the taxicab,” asked Brixey, 
“did anybody come out with them— 
Mrs. Byfield, for instance, or Mr. Fan- 
shawe Byfield?” 

“No one, sir. They came out by 
themselves,” replied Mrs, Iddison. 

“Did the driver of the cab ring the 
bell, or anything of that sort?” inquired 
srixey. 

“No, sir; they came out of the door 
almost as soon as he’d drawn up outside 
it,” answered Mrs. Iddison. “It looked 
to me as-if the cab had been ordered 
for a particular time.” 

“From Stillwick’s garage, you say?” 
asked Brixey. 

“Tt was one of Stillwick’s cabs, sir,’ 
replied his visitor. She remained look- 
ing steadfastly at him while he sat pon- 
dering over this information, and at 
last her anxiety got the better of her. 

“Do you think I shall have any 
chance of getting anything out of that 
reward, sir?” she asked nervously. “I 
could use it, I assure you!” 

“You know what the terms of my 
offer are,” answered Brixey. “I’m of- 
fering the reward for information 
which will lead to the finding of Mr. 
Linthwaite, alive or dead. If what 
you’ve told me is of help—as I’ve no 
doubt it will be—you’ll benefit. I shall 
have to follow it up and find out more. 
You haven’t told all this to any one 
else ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir!” replied Mrs, Iddi- 
son. “Not toa soul. I’m not one for 
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talking to neighbors, and, to tell you 
the truth, I never thought anything of 
this until I saw that placard that was 
carried about this morning. No; I’ve 
told no one.” 

“Don’t,” said Brixey. “And, talking 
of neighbors, do you think any of yours 
would be likely to see what you saw?” 

“T have none, close at hand,” she 
answered. “Mine’s the only dwelling 
house in Friargate. On one side of the 
street, coming from the main street, 
there’s first St. Fridolin’s Church, and 
then the long wall of Mrs. Byfield’s gar- 
den. 

“On the other side, there’s a ware- 
house—its walls and outbuildings run 
right up to my house, which is at the 
far corner. Then Friargate runs into 
the Minories. So there was nobody 
but me that could have seen.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Iddison,” said 
Brixey. ‘‘For the present, then, this 
is secret. I'll see that you’re properly 
rewarded.” 

He waited until his visitor had re- 
sumed her heavy veil and had slipped 
quietly away up the courtyard of the 
Miter; then he went back to his private 
sitting-room and sat down to think. 

Was that his uncle whom Mrs. Iddi- 
son had seen with Mesham? It seemed 
extremely likely. But if so, why this 
extraordinary secrecy of movement? 
And, beyond that, why the throwing 
away of hat and umbrella in Foxglove 
Lane? Was it possible, after all, that 
Mr. Linthwaite himself was mixed up, 
of his own free will, in the mysterious 
doings of these people, and that he, 
Brixey, was alarming himself unduly 
and being foolishly officious ? 

Mrs. Iddison’s information had cer- 
tainly done something to shake him, 
and he was becoming almost angrily 
puzzled when word was brought to him 
that the young man from Stillwick’s 
was outside. 

3rixey grew more puzzled before he 
had been closeted with this visitor for 
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many minutes. Stillwick’s employee, 
like Mrs. Iddison, was out for what he 
could get. But unlike her story, his ap- 
peared to have no mystery in it. It 
was a very plain, ordinary story of a 
cab transaction. 

As a rule, said this young man, he 
was with his taxicab at a stand near 
the station. He was there early in the 
evening of the previous Wednesday 
when Mr. Mesham came up to him and 
gave him an order. He was to be at 
Mrs. Byfield’s—the garden-door en- 
trance—at twenty minutes to ten that 
evening and would be wanted for an 
hour or a little more. 

There was no secrecy about it. Mr. 
Mesham was alone when he gave the 
order. And he, the driver, had fulfilled 
it at the time specified; he had driven 
up on time, and Mr. Mesham and an- 
other gentleman had at once come out 
and entered his cab. 

“Well, where did you drive them?” 
~asked Brixey. 

“Ledfield Junction, sir,” answered the 
man promptly. 

“Where’s that ?’ 

“About five miles 
east,” said the driver. 

“Did they catch a train there, then?” 
asked Brixey. 

“The strange gentleman did, sir—not 
Mr. Mesham,” replied the man. “Mr. 
Mesham came back with me, after see- 
ing his friend off.” 

“Do you know where the friend 
went?” inquired Brixey. 

“Yes,” said the driver. “I followed 
them into the waiting room to set my 
watch right, and I was standing near 
when the strange gentleman took his 
ticket. It was for Brighton.” 

Brixey revolved this answer in his 
mind for a minute or two. 

“Why should he have gone to Led- 
field Junction when he could have gone 
from Selchester?” he asked. 

“No train from here after 
o’clock, sir,” answered the 


demanded Brixey. 


out, sir—going 


eight 
driver. 
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“The ten-seventeen at Ledfield starts 
from Bayington on the coast—branch 
line, sir, that doesn’t touch Selchester. 
That, I reckon, was why they went to 
Ledfield.”’ 

“Did you happen to hear Mr. Mes- 
ham address the other man by name?” 
asked Brixey. 

But the driver shook his head. No, 
he hadn’t heard any name mentioned. 
Mr. Mesham and the stranger seemed 
very friendly—very friendly, indeed. 
Mr. Mesham went with him on to the 
platform, saw him off; then came back 
to the taxicab and was driven to his 
own rooms in Selchester. He paid for 
the cab then. 

“T suppose you’d know the stranger 
again if you saw him?’ suggested 
Brixey. 

But the driver was doubtful. He 
had only- a vague, general idea of an 
elderly gentleman—as tall as Mr. Mes- 
ham, and a good deal wrapped up. 

“Just think for a minute hard,” said 
Brixey. “You’re around town a lot. 
Had you ever seen this gentleman be- 
fore? For instance, had you noticed 
him here in Selchester during the pre- 
vious two or three days?” 

But that was no good either; the 
man’s knowledge was limited to what 
he had told. And after he had gone 
Brixey felt that all he had heard that 
evening only seemed to lead to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Linthwaite might, after 
all, have gone to Paris on the previous 
Thursday, having spent Wednesday 
night in Brighton, and that the message 
from Newhaven might have originated 
from him, and the variation in it been 
dictated by him. 

He was climbing the stairs to his 
room that night when he encountered 
Georgina Byfield in one of the big, 
gloomy corridors. A sudden notion 
seized upon him. He badly wanted 
somebody to talk to, to confide in. 

“Look here!” he said,’ stopping her. 
“I’m an impulsive chap! If I haven't 
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some soul to talk to to-morrow I shall 
explode! It’s Sunday. Come out with 


me. I want to tell you something. 
Coming ?” 
Georgina gave him an _ intelligent 


glance and moved off. 
“See me after breakfast in the morn- 
ing,’ she answered. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

GAFFKIN RETURNS. 
HILE the bells of the old cathedral 
and of the ancient churches were 
ringing out in Selchester next morning, 
Mr. Richard Brixey and Miss Georgina 
Byfield, seated in a retired, yet sunny 
nook of the city walls, were rumina- 
ting, he in his, and she in her way, 
on the story which he had just unfolded 

in all its fullness. 

He had set before her everything that 
he had done, and all that he had 
learned, since she come for him three 
days before, and had given her all de- 
tails with one exception—that of the 
little matter of the squinting man who 
had presented himself at Newhaven, 
which small particular he was as yet 
keeping to himself, for reasons of his 
own. 

And now he was wanting to know 
what she, as a sensible young woman, 
with some business experience, thought 
of the various incidents and develop- 
ments, and while she was thinking, he, 
too, was weighing and adding, viewing 
things from every conceivable aspect. 

“Well?” he asked after a long pause, 
during which Georgina, evidently very 
meditative, was tracing patterns with 
her umbrella in the loose gravel at their 
feet. “How does it all seem to you?” 

Georgina took another minute or two 
for further reflection. 

“You said you felt sure that money 
was at the bottom of it,” she remarked 


at last. “What money? Whose 
money ?” 
“It might be Martin  Byfield’s 
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money,” replied Brixey. “There’s a 
large amount of it, from what I hear.” 

“But that’s settled,” said Georgina. 
“It’s Mrs. Byfield’s and Fanshawe’s. 
They’ve got it.” 

“She’s got hers, to be sure,” agreed 
Brixey. “But has he got his? Old 
Semmerby, the lawyer, mentioned that 
Fanshawe comes of age during this 
week.” 

“Fanshawe will be twenty-one on 
Tuesday,” observed Georgina. 

“Then he'll come into his fortune, I 
suppose,” said Brixey. “A lot of 
money. He'll get two-thirds of what 
your uncle left. Now, supposing all 
this business has somethjng to do with 
that ?” 

“What would Mr. Linthwaite have 
to do with it?” asked Georgina. “He’d 
nothing to do with the Byfield affairs, 
had he?” 

“Not to my knowledge,’ answered 
3rixey. “But he might have had. 
Perhaps Gaffkin may have discovered 
something. But don’t you think it was 
a very queer thing that Martin Byfield 
died without leaving a will?” 

“Mr. Brackett,” remarked Georgina, 
“used to say, at one time, that he didn’t 
believe he had died without leaving a 


“6 


will.” 

“Then where is it?’ demanded 
srixey. “No, we’re running against a 
dead wall there, I think. If there’d 


been a will it would have come to light 
by now. 

“But here’s a question I’ve wanted 
to ask you. Did you never see or meet 
your uncle Martin in his last days, 
never go to his house or anything of 
that sort?” 

Georgina shook her head with a de- 
cided gesture. 

“Mrs. Byfield wouldn’t have either 
my father or myself at the house,” she 
answered. “My uncle was infirm during 
the last two or three years, and she 
kept everybody away from him. If I 


ever saw him it was in a wheel-chair 




















in the streets, and Mrs. Byfield and 
a nurse were with him then. Wetherby, 
his old valet, used to wheel him out.” 

“So you never had any conversation 
with him in the last stages?’ asked 
Brixey. 

“T never remember speaking to him 
since I was sixteen or seventeen,” re- 
plicd Georgina. 

Brixey considered matters a little. 

“Seems a rather blunt way of putting 
things,” he said presently, “but you’d 
have had a bad time if it hadn’t been 
for old Brackett ; wouldn’t you?” 

“Very!” answered Georgina laconi- 
cally. ‘‘Mr. Brackett has been a second 
father to me. Of course, keeping his 
books and writing his letters is a mere 
pretext for his kindness. He adopted 
me. I shouldn’t have had anywhere or 
anybody to turn to but for him.” 

“He’s a good old chap,” said Brixey. 
“And yet, if we’re going to be plainly 
straightforward, there you were with a 
remarkably rich uncle next door to you! 
Seems odd, eh?” 

“T’ve told you that I don’t believe 
my uncle Martin knew anything about 
it,” geplied Georgina. “He was fenced 
in.” 

“By his wife,” said Brixey. “What 
you say implies that she wasn’t going to 
let him spare a penny for his niece. 
Now he might comfortably have spared 
a good many pounds. Which makes 
it all the odder!” 

Georgina gave her companion a quick 
searching glance out of her eye torners. 

“You don’t look into things any fur- 
ther than that?” she suggested. 

Brixey returned the look. 

“Not good at riddles,” he retorted. 
“What’s this one?” 

“Old men are apt to be rather talka- 
tive, aren’t they?” said Georgina. “I’ve 
always believed that Mrs. Byfield kept 
everybody away from my uncle Martin 
because she was afraid of his saying 
things that she didn’t want anybody to 
hear.” 
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“You think there were secrets?” sug- 
gested Brixey. 
“IT think she has secrets,” assented 











Georgina. 

‘Now why do you think so?’ asked 
Brixey. 

“Because I do!” she answered. “Be- 
sides, she looks as if she had!’ 

‘Good feminine reasons,” assented 


Brixey. ‘Well, it comes to this: The 
foundation of all this business is away 
back—a long way back. Questions 
arise. Who was Mrs. Byfield? When 
did my uncle John Linthwaite know 
her? What did he know? What’s it 
all got to do with his sudden removal 
from the scene? And where is he?” 

“You don’t think, after all, that there 
may be a perfectly reasonable explana- 
tion of this?” asked Georgina. ‘That 
Mr. Linthwaite may be somehow 
mixed up with some business affair of 
these people, and have gone away in 
connection with it, and that he’ll show 
up all right in a day or two?” 

“When I woke this morning,” replied 
Brixey, “I was a good deal inclined to 
think that. But. by breakfast time I 
was quite sure that my inclinations were 
leading me into a wrong path—for one 
very little, very simple reason. 

“T can’t conceive it possible that my 
uncle should leave Selchester in such a 
hurry that he couldn’t either slip into 
the Miter or send a message to Mr. 
Brackett to say that he was going away. 
The thing’s ludicrous! Moreover, what 
about the hat and umbrella found in 
Foxglove Lane?” 

“Then you 
Georgina. 

“[T think he’s been kidnaped,” said 
Brixey. “Put away somewhere until 
these folk, whoever they are, have 





think—what?”’ asked 


brought off some business on which 
they’re engaged, and with which his 
sudden coming to Selchester, and his 
knowledge of them, interfered. 

But I don’t know 
Mes- 


“T say these folk. 
what particular folk I mean! 
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ham’s one, no doubt. Probably Mrs. 
Byfield’s another, There may—must, I 
think—be still more. And what are 
they after? If I knew that I’d know 
a lot. 

“As to my uncle’s whereabouts, I’m 
now inclined to think that he may have 
been the elderly gentleman who drove 
with Mesham to Ledfield Junction and 
is known to have brought a ticket for 


Brighton. Perhaps he was met at 
Brighton by Mesham’s confederates 
and safely locked up. The whole 


thing’s getting into more of a tangle 
than I ever foresaw. And I tell you, 
my dear young lady, it all spells— 
money !” 

Georgina made no answer to this em- 
phatic declaration, and Brixey, after a 
pause, suddenly laughed. 

“What a lark it would be if a sudden 
burst-up of some sort revealed the fact 
that money was coming to you!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“To me?” said Georgina, staring at 
him. ‘Nonsense!’ 

“Never mind,” retorted  Brixey. 
“T’ve heard and known of some queer 
cases about money and estates, and that 
sort of thing. Supposing you were dis- 
covered to be a rich heiress? Perhaps 
there’s money that ought to have come 
to your father, and perhaps your uncle 
Martin knew of it, and perhaps Mrs. 
Byfield has inherited the secret, and 
perhaps 

“T thought you prided yourself on 
being practical,” interrupted Georgina. 

“Eminently practical,” replied Brixey 
with assurance. “That’s why I’m sug- 
gesting all this. You never know!” 
He pulled out his watch. ‘Past noon,” 
he said. “Let’s go back to the Miter. 
I’m wondering if Gaffkin will come 
here soon. He might. We'll stroll 
back through those priory grounds. 





By the bye, do you know anything 
about that taking young woman, the 
caretaker’s daughter ?” 

“Nothing, except that she’s not been 
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home so long from London,” answered 


Georgina. ‘What of her?” 
“A clever young person,” said 
srixey. ‘I meant to see her again, but 


I haven’t had time. And talk of the— 
there she is!” 

He pointed to the front of the priury 
ruins, where, at the door of the care- 
taker’s house, Miss Deborah Lee, ar- 
rayed in Sunday finery, was standing, 
watching her father, who, also in his 
Sunday garments, but divested of his 
coat, was throwing food to a couple of 
peacocks whose gay plumage made 
bright spots of color against the green 
of the lawns. 

Georgina made no remark. Lee 
touched his hat to her as she passed; 
between her and Deborah no recogni- 
tion took place. But the young woman 
gave Brixey a recognizing smile, and 
he hung back behind his companion and 
approached the steps. A mutual look 
of understanding passed between him 
and the caretaker’s daughter. 

“So you're still here?” she said de- 
murely. ‘ 

“Likely to be for a while,” answered 
Brixey. 

“Tt’s you that’s looking for the dis- 
appeared gentleman, isn’t it?” she sug- 
gested. 

“You don’t know anything that 
would help you to the reward I of- 
fered?” he asked with another knowing 
look. “I’d be glad to write you a check.” 

“Wish I did,” she said. “But I don't. 
We know nothing.” 

“Well,” remarked Brixey, “if you 
should find out anything, you know, 
the money’s there. Five hundred 
pounds isn’t picked up every day.” 

She smiled and shook her head, and 
Brixey, with another nod, passed on 
and rejoined his companion. 

“Asking her if she or her father 
ever saw my uncle about here,” he said. 
“Queer thing they didn’t, but they 
didn’t. So she says.” 

Ten minutes later he walked into his 
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sitting-room at the Miter, to find Gaff- 

kin, who, at sight of him, held up a 

carefully sealed packet, with one word: 
“Papers!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RECEIPTS AND PEDIGREES. 
BRIXEY realized that Gaffkin had 
made some important discovery, 
and hastened to shut the door. 

“Found out something?” he asked. 
“Something really pertinent?” 

“T think so,” answered Gaffkin, lay- 
ing stress on the personal pronoun. “‘I 
do, indeed! I’d have got back last night 
if I could, Mr. Brixey—I made this 
discovery yesterday afternoon, late— 
but there wasn’t a train. So I caught 
‘the very first one this morning.” 

“What is it?’ demanded Brixey, 
pointing to the sealed packet. “In 
there?” 

“The papers are in here,” said Gaff- 
kin. He glanced at a clock on the man- 
telpiece. “We can’t get very far with 
it now,” he added; “‘it’ll be a long and 
serious business. And to tell you the 
truth, I’m famishing. I’ve had nothing 
since eight o’clock.” 

“Lunch is at one,” said Brixey; “not 
long to wait. This afternoon, then, 
we'll take the matter up. But can’t 
you give me an inkling ?” 

Gaffkin glanced at the door and low- 
ered his voice to a whisper. 

“I can tell you this,” he said. “My 
own opinion, from what I’ve found in 
there, is that you’ve tumbled into a 
pretty deep and a pretty queer conspi- 
racy! Money at the bottom of it, of 
course! And P 

Just then the waiter came in to lay 
the cloth for lunch, and Brixey had to 
restrain his impatience. He had to re- 
strain it again, not being particularly 
hungry himself, while Gaffkin ate and 
drank. It seemed to him that the meal 
typically English country-hotel 
Sunday dinner—was never coming to 
an end. 


omg 


But he knew that Gaffkin had been 
working hard since they parted, and 
he encouraged him to enjoy himself; 
moreover, when the waiter had re- 
moved the cloth, he ordered a bottle 
of Brackett’s best port, knowing that 
his companion had an old-fashioned 
taste for that wine. 

Gaffkin sipped his first glass with 
great satisfaction, remarked dryly that 
a man felt much better disposed toward 
important business when he had dined 
well, and, drawing the packet toward 
him, broke the seals and cut the 
strings. 

“{ don’t know what Mr. Linthwaite 
would say, sir, if he knew that I’d been 
going through his private papers,” he 
remarked, glancing slyly at Brixey, 
“but as I had your authority to do so 
I made an exhaustive search. And I'll 
tell you what I went for, Mr. Brixey. 

“T thought the whole matter care- 
fully over as I journeyed up to town 
yesterday morning, and I came to the 
conclusion that I’d better stick to a 
definite object—this object! We know 
that Mesham is the man who used to 
come twice a year to Mr. Linthwaite’s 
for money, calling himself Mr. X. 

“Very well. It struck me that I’d 
better look for receipts for those pay- 
ments, in the hope of getting at Mes- 
ham’s real name. And I’ve found re- 
ceipts. Not in Mesham’s name, you 
may be sure, but if they don’t refer to 
Mesham I shall be astonished. Per- 
sonally, I’ve no doubt of it, because of 
the dates, and the regularity of those 
dates. But we'll go through things in 
order.” 

Gaffkin had by this time opened his 
From it he drew a small, thin 
quarto manuscript book, bound in 
sheepskin and furnished with a clasp. 
This he laid aside. He also took out 
two bundles of folded papers, each tied 
up with red tape; these he arranged 
before him. 

“Now, look here, sir,” he began, tap- 


packet. 
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ping the two bundles with his fore- 
finger. ‘There are two series of re- 
ceipts, going back for thirty years, pre- 
cisely, from this present year. They 
refer to half-yearly payments which 
Mr. Linthwaite, first as Mr. John Her- 
bert, afterward as Mr. John Linthwaite, 
has been in the habit of making to two 
persons, evidently beneficiaries under a 
will of which Mr. Linthwaite is trustee 
and executor. 

“From the wording of the receipts 
you will see that the will in question 
was that of one James Melsome; the 
names of the two beneficiaries are 
Cradock Melsome and Charles Mel- 
some.” 

“Melsome—Melsome?” said Brixey. 
“The name’s somewhat familiar; at 
least, ve heard it. Some distant rela- 
tions of my uncle’s, I fancy.” 

“Precisely the conclusion I’ve come 
to, as I'll show you presently,” agreed 
Gaffkin, pointing to the sheepskin- 
bound book. ‘That they are relations, 
certain entries in this book seme to 
prove. 

“Well, now, I want you to look at 
these receipts. Mr, Linthwaite is, as 
you know, a highly methodical person, 
and they’re all duly arranged in order. 
Let’s examine those of Cradock Mel- 
some first. Now observe the date of 
the first—March twenty-eighth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine. The 
wording of the receipt is practically 
that of all the rest: 

“Received from John Herbert, Esquire, the 
sum of seventy-five pounds under the will 
of James Melsome deceased. 

CrapocK MELSoME. 

“Now,” continued Gaffkin, “observe, 
as we go through them, that these re- 
ceipts of Cradock Melsome’s are dated 
from various places. They begin in 
London. Later, they are from Bou- 
Jogne. Still later they are from New 
York. 

“And for the last ten or eleven years, 
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right up to the last, they have been 
from Quebec, where, it’s very evident, 
this Cradock Melsome must have defin- 
itely settled. The last receipt, you see, 
Mr. Brixey, was sent from Quebec six 
months ago.” 

Brixey inspected the various docu- 
ments as Gaffkin laid them before him, 
and, without comment, glanced at the 
second bundle. 

“These refer to the other beneficiary, 
Charles Melsome,” said Gaffkin. “Now, 
the wording is just the same. He, too, 
gets these payments at half-yearly in- 
tervals, under the will of James Mel- 
some, deceased. They begin at the 
same time as those made to Cradock 
Melsome. They, too, are from various 
places, but mostly they are dated in 
London. 

“Two facts, however, are notable. 
I want you to pay particular regard to 
them. We'll take the second first. 
Note that the last four receipts—that 
means receipts for the last two years— 
are dated from Brighton. 

“But note, too, a much more signifi- 
cant fact, in view of something to which 
I’m going to draw your attention in 
this book; that some years ago, fifteen 
years, to be exact, there was a period 
of five years during which no payment 
was made at all to Charles Melsome. 
You see, Mr. Brixey—there’s a hiatus 
of five years in the payments?” 

“I see,” assented Brixey, as Gaffkin 
ranged the papers in order. “Nothing 
paid during five years.” 

“Nothing,” said Gaffkin. “But look. 
The next receipt is for five years’ ar- 
rears. Note the amount. It’s seven 
hundred and seventy-two pounds, ten 
shillings. 

“What does that mean? It means 
five years’ income at one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and twenty-two 
pounds, ten shillings, interest. In 
other words the income had been lying 
at the bank for five years. Then 
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Charles Melsome drew it all in a 
lump.” 

“Something, I suppose, hangs on 
that?” asked Brixey. 

Gaffkin sorted the various receipts 
into their proper places and bundles, 
and, laying them aside, took up the 
sheepskin-bound book. 

“I won’t say that anything that 
we’re concerned with hangs on that,” he 
replied. ‘But it’s a highly significant 
and important fact, and has a relative 
importance to matters in general. 

“But now, this book, Mr. Brixey— 
it’s a book in which your uncle seems to 
have written down a lot of family his- 
tory and information—pedigrees and 
genealogies, and all that sort of stuff. 
You're mentioned in it, and your 
mother and father.” 

“My mother was, of course, Mr. 
Linthwaite’s sister,” remarked Brixey. 
“She was a Herbert. I told you he 
took the name of Linthwaite on coming 
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into some property, some years ago, 
before you knew him.” 

“Precisely, sir,” agreed Gaffkin. 
“There’s the whole Herbert pedigree in 
here, and the fact recorded that your 
mother married Mr. Samuel Brixey, of 
Camberwell—your father. The Her- 
berts, I gather, were a Warwickshire 
family. But we’re not concerned with 
either Herberts or Brixeys. We’re con- 
cerned with these Melsomes. Now 
there are two pages in this book which 
deal with them. 

“You'll observe that about sixty years 
ago a Miss Susannah Herbert married 
a Mr. Christopher Melsome, who is 
here set down, in correct pedigree 
fashion, as being the son of one Stephen 
Melsome and the brother of James 
Melsome. There it is—set out in your 
uncle’s handwriting.” 

Brixey looked attentively at the page 
to which Gaffkin pointed, and read 
the tabulated entries: 


Continued from Herbert Pedigree—vii. 
Stephen Melsome, of High Barnet 


ww S 





Christopher Melsome—married Susannah Herbert 





Cradock Melsotae : 
m. Harriet Sunderland. 


“Now, observe,’ continued Gaffkin. 
“Christopher Melsome, who married 
Susannah Herbert, who, I make out 
from the Herbert pedigree, was Mr. 
Linthwaite’s aunt, left two sons— 
Cradock and Charles. We don’t know 
if he left them any fortune, but it’s 
very evident, from these receipts, that 
their uncle James, who, you see, was 
a bachelor, did. He left them one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year each— 
evidently in trust, and Mr. Linthwaite 
was undoubtedly trustee and executor. 

“If I’d had time I’d have searched 
for James Melsome’s will. The prob- 
ability is that these two, Cradock and 
Charles, have only a life interest in it. 
But that’s neither here nor there, just 


Duns $$$ 


Charles Melsome: 


James Melsome 
Bachelor 


now. What is of importance is this: 
Do you see two little figures—in one 
case a six; in the other, an eight, 
against the names of Cradock and 
Charles ?” 

“T see em!” said Brixey, deeply in- 
terested. 

Gaffkin turned over the pages of the 
pedigree book. 

“Mr. Linthwaite,” he said, “has a 
habit evidently of writing down little 
notes—what you might call autobio- 
graphical notes—about the people men- 
tioned in his pedigrees. There’s one 
about your father and one about your- 
self, Mr. Brixey. But now look what 
he’s written about these two Mel- 
somes !” 
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Brixey looked, and read his uncle’s pushed the book away from him, and, 
naively frank remarks: jumping to his feet, stared at Gaffkin. 
Mone ; And Gaffkin smiled and wagged his 
6. A bad egg. His wife, a nice woman, head with a knowing gesture. 
ran away from him in less than six months, xX ? os ~ » : 
You’ve hit it, Gaffkin!” exclaimed 


unable to stand him any longer. She disap- : é : 
peared entirely; never could trace her. Brixey. Of course—the Christopher 


8. Worse, if anything, than the otlier. Mesham of Selchester is the Charles 
Got five years for forgery. Odd that two Melsome of those receipts.” 
such utterly worthless fellows should come “Ves!” said Gaffkin. “But where’s 


of such good old stock! c % ; 
his brother, Cradock? And where’s 


With a sharp exclamation Brixey Cradock’s wife—Harriet Sunderland ?” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, February 24th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this exceptional mystery story. 





BURGLARS EMULATE “HUMAN FLY’S” ART 


FTER beating Aloysius Broderick, a wealthy oil man, and his wife into 
insensibility, two burglars recently climbed down the side of the Hotel 
Knickerbocker in New York, in a futile effort to escape the police. Out of a 
fifth-floor window they went, clinging to projecting ridges of the building’s stone 
wall on their downward flight, which continued for two stories, until a shot from 
a policeman’s revolver drove them to take refuge again in the hotel. 

The two thieves had registered some time before at the hotel, which is on 
one of the busiest thoroughfares of the metropolis. They had selected a room on 
the fifth floor, and by skillful questioning and large tips to bell boys had learned 
that Mrs. Broderick had a valuable collection of jewels with her. Then, biding 
their time, they had forced the outside door of the oil man’s suite and entered 
early in the morning. 

If one of the men had not stumbled over a chair in Mr. Broderick’s bedroom, 
they might have escaped with several thousand dollars’ worth of jewels and two 
hundred and fifty dollars in cash, which they had picked up in the rooms. The 
noise of the burglar’s fall over the chair, however, woke Mr. Broderick, who 
sprang out of bed and reached for the electric light button. 

* Alarmed, the crooks attacked their victim with a hammer. Mrs. Broderick, 
aroused by the struggle, woke and screamed for help, whereupon the thugs turned 
their attention to her, tying her to her bed and almost smothering her. But her 
screams had been heard by a scrubwoman in the hotel corridor, and this woman 
gave the alarm to other employees. 

Then it was that, knowing escape by way of the inner passages of the 
hotel would be a difficult matter, Raymonde Rodriguez and Adriano Heva, as 
they call themselves, attempted their daredevil feat of climbing down the side of 
the hotel, only to be sent scurrying back into the shelter of its walls. At once they 
rushed for the shaft of an elevator that was not running, and slid down one of 
its greased cables to the basement. There policemen finally captured them. 
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HEY stood at the window of 
the exclusive club and looked 
down upon the passing 
throng, through which a 
patrolman was making his way slowly. 

Cadleigh spoke. 

“Of course you can find a police 
detective now and then who has brains 
and uses them. And traffic cops are 
necessary and show a great deal of 
skill. The mounted officers are great 
horsemen—great arm of the service. 
3ut take that fellow pushing his way 
through the crowd. He is what they 
call a ‘plain harness bull,’ I believe. 
He’s just a patrolman—walks a certain 
beat and reports now and then over the 
telephone. He’s not called upon to go 
into action half a dozen times a year. 
Just plain harness bull—that’s what he 
is. Doesn’t need brains and doesn’t 
need much brawn. Just a big frame to 
hang a uniform on—that’s all is neces- 
sary. Plain harness bull!” 


Officer Jim Kaley, “plain harness 
bull,” was twenty-seven years old, six 
feet tall, and had a breadth of shoulder 
and depth of chest that called forth 
admiration from men and women alike. 
He had been a member of the police 
force for three years. Now he stood 
before his captain, holding his cap in 
his hand, and listened with deep respect 
in his manner. 

“Kaley, I want to commend you for 
doing good work down on that’ beat,” 
the captain was saying. “You're a 
youngster yet, of course, but I think 
there’s the making of a good officer in 


you. But watch your step, Kaley. There 
are folks down there who don’t like 
you.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jim Kaley said. 

“But you go ahead with your work 
—unless you get to be a bit afraid 
of 2 

“Sir!” Kaley said, his face growing 
red for an instant, his eyes snapping. 

The captain grinned. “I can see 
that you don’t scare easily,” he said. 
“Go to it, Kaley! We want peaceable 
citizens down there, not a gang of 
toughs. And heaven knows, and so do 
I, that they are tough enough now. I 
gave you your instructions once, Kaley. 
You may have to do some things not 
exactly according to order or off- 
cial vs 

“T am to use my discretion, sir?” 

“Um—exactly! But don’t make any 
serious mistake, Kaley. You'll go far 
in this department if you are careful. 
That’s all!” 

Kaley saluted, whirled on one heel, 
and stalked from the captain’s private 
office. Out upon the street he went, 
caught a car at the first corner, and 
rode the short distance to his beat. He 
got off the car at the usual place and 
reported. And then he went into a 
cross street and along it slowly, alert, 
a smile on his face, his body nicely bal- 
anced on the balls of his feet and ready 
to go into action on the instant. 

This was a district of cheap, dirty 
shops, of poor tenements, and poorer 
lodgings; a district just on the border- 
land of respectability on the one side 
and crime on the other. It was not the 
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worst district in the city, but it was 
far from being the best. 

Kaley stopped at a corner where there 
was a bit of parking and watched the 
children at play. Some of them crowd- 
ed around him, having a feeling of pro- 
tection in the presence of the big po- 
liceman, instead of fear. Kaley talked 
to them for a time and walked on. He 
had reported on duty for the four- 
o’clock shift and would not go off duty 
again until midnight. 

Down another street he walked 
toward a report box. Now and then 
a man or woman nodded to him, and 
frequently one slipped past with a snarl. 
In such a district there were many to 
be found who had a natural hatred for 
any. man who wore the uniform of a 
police officer. 

It was just at dusk that an old woman 
with a shawl over her head touched 
Kaley on the arm. 

“Officer Kaley, I need your help,” she 
said. 

“What is it, Mrs. Burke ?” 

“It’s my boy—it’s Terry. 
afraid, Mr. Kaley.” 

“What’s Terry Burke up to now?” 
Kaley asked. He knew Terry well— 
a pfomising youth on the verge of going 
wrong. Kaley had tried to give him 
advice once, but Terry Burke was not 
inclined to take it. 

“My Terry’s in bad company,” his 
mother said with a quiver in her voice. 
“He’s with that young Italian too much 
—and some others I don’t like. I—I’m 
afraid he’s plannin’ to get into trouble, 
Officer Kaley.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” Kaley prom- 
ised and went on down the street. 

Here was what the captain had meant 
by things a bit out of the ordinary and 
unofficial. Technically, a police officer 
waits until a crime is committed and 
then arrests the felon, if he can find 
the guilty man. Preventing a crime 
at the moment it is about to be com- 


I—I’m 
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mitted is in order, too, but anticipating™ 
it too much is likely to lead to trouble. 

Kaley went down the street slowly, 
glancing through the open doors of 
greasy restaurants and pool halls. In 
the old days when there was a saloon 
on every corner Kaley would have 
found young Terry Burke without a 
great deal of trouble. Now he might 
be in a pool hall, or a restaurant, or in 
some man’s house. 

And Kaley guessed what Mrs. Burke 
had meant. She feared that her son 
was about to commit a crime. Kaley 
knew that he would get small thanks 
from Terry Burke if he sought to give 
him advice. Yet he felt called upon 
to do something. 

He asked no man where Terry Burke 
might be, for he knew that, if he did, 
there was a chance Terry would hear 
of it and stay out of his way. He paced 
his beat and kept his eyes open, and 
hoped to find his man. 

Kaley saw him finally in a cigar store 





on a corner—a corner on which for- 
merly there had been a cheap saloon 
where young toughs gathered and 
formed their nefarious gangs. Terry 


Burke was with the young Italian of 
whom Terry's mother disapproved, and 
they were in close conversation. Kaley 
walked past the door, crossed the street, 
stepped into a dark doorway, and 
watched. 

Terry Burke and the Italian pur- 
chased cigarettes finally and then went 
out upon the street. Both were new to 
crime, and their actions now would 
have told any experienced officer that 
they contemplated something outside 
the law. Kaley followed them at a dis- 
tance, keeping in the shadows as much 
as possible, careful that they did not 
observe him. 

Down the street they went, toward 
a section of Kaley’s beat where there 
were huge warehouses unguarded ex- 
cept here and there by some old watch- 
man. They went into a dark alley, and 























still Kaley followed. At the end of the 
alley they stopped beside a warehouse, 
and Officer Kaley crept forward noise- 
lessly until he was within ten feet of 
them. 

“We'd better wait half an hour 
longer,” he heard young Terry Burke 
telling the Italian. 

“Get the stuff now, and take it down 
the alley to the river,” Kaley heard the 
Italian say. “I’ve got the skiff under 
the edge of the old wharf. We can 
put the stuff in and row across and hide 
it. I’ll-’tend to sellin’ it to-morrow.” 

“Well, I’m not anxious to get 
caught,” Terry Burke said. 

“Afraid, are you?” the Italian sneer- 
ingly asked. 

“T’m not afraid, and you know it. 
It’s a new game with me.” 

“It won’t be after to-night,” the Ital- 
ian answered, chuckling. “Let’s get 
the stuff now. I'll pry open the door, 
and we'll both carry it down to the 
river. It'll be a job, too—copper and 
brass are heavy.” 

Officer Kaley knew what that meant. 
Young Burke was starting a life of 
crime as many others had started it— 
by being a junk thief. Old copper and 
brass brought good prices. 

Kaley took another step forward, 
prepared for quick action, and spoke 
in a sibilant voice that carried easily to 
the ears of the two men. 

“Better leave that stuff alone!’’ Kaley 
said. “Want to do about five years up 
the river?” 

There was silence for an instant, and 
then an electric torch flashed in Officer 
Kaley’s face. 

“The cop!” he heard the Italian ex- 
claim. 

Kaley gave a quick spring to one side. 
A rushing body brushed against him 
as the torch was extinguished, and 
Kaley heard a little gasp of fear from 
Terry Burke. Something seemed to 
catch him by the arm, too, and whirl 
him around. Officer Kaley knew what 
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it was—the Italian’s knife had pierced 
the sleeve of his coat. 

Instantly Kaley struck, and his fist 
They 
fell and wrestled, and Kaley finally got 
the knife and threw it away. But the 
Italian, despite smaller size was fighting 
like a madman, 

And then Terry Burke rushed to his 
comrade’s assistance, and Kaley found 
himself fighting the two of them. 

“Better keep out of this, Burke,” he 
said. 

It was a mistake—that speech. Burke, 
knowing that he had been recognized, 
seeing a vision of long years in prison 
before him, fought the harder. Through 
his mind flashed the thought that Offi- 
cer Kaley could not be allowed to 
escape with the knowledge he had. 
Burke was not thinking of a killing ex- 
actly, but he was thinking of his own 
safety. 

Kaley rolled over and over on the 
ground until he brought up against the 
wall of the warehouse, and there he 
fought to his feet and hurled the Ital- 
ian from him. Terry Burke rushed in, 
and Kaley stretched him on the ground 
with a single blow. The Italian charged 
again, and Kaley grasped him, crushed 
him against his breast, fought to get 
control of his hands and arms, finally 
bent him back in a painful wrestling 
grip that caused the smaller man to 
gasp with pain. 

After a time Kaley exhausted him 
and then held him easily with one arm. 
With the other hand he got a match 
from his pocket and struck it against 
the warehouse; he could not reach his 
torch. The flame flared up and dis- 
closed the young Italian’s face a pic- 
ture of rage and fear. 

“So!” Officer Kaley said. “You, is 
it? I’ve had my eyes on you for some 
time, my fine young crook! Up the 
river you'll go for this, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

The match burned down and scorched 
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Kaley’s fingers, and he tossed it away. 
Suddenly the Italian twisted in his 
arms, fought like a maniac, wrenched 
loose, and fled up the alley. 

Officer Kaley did not draw his re- 
volver and send a shot flying after the 
fugitive. He watched and waited until 
he was sure the Italian had reached the 
first dark street and had fled along it; 
and then Officer Kaley chuckled and 
straightened his coat, took his torch 
from his pocket, and flashed it on Terry 
Burke, who was groaning and returning 
to consciousness. 

“IT suppose that wop thinks he got 
away neatly,” Kaley mused. “Well, 
it’s what I wanted the little thief to do. 
Nothin’ on him, of course—would have 
had if I’d waited. And this Terry 
Burke _ 

Burke sat up weakly, and Officer 
Kaley held the torch on him. 

“Back to earth are you, Burke?” he 





asked. “Get up, and we'll take a little 
walk.” 
“This—this will kill my mother,” 


Terry Burke said, almost with a sob in 
his voice. 

“Didn’t have time to think of your 
old mother while that Italian was 
coaxin’ you to turn thief, did you?” 
Kaley asked. 

“I—I didn’t realize—— 

“That’s what they all say, Terry 
Burke. That’s the big wail of every 
crook the first time he’s caught. You 
knew blamed well that stealin’ ain’t 
accordin’ to law, didn’t you? A nice 
boy like you, with the love of an old 
mother, turnin’ crook instead of going’ 
to work on some decent job!” 

“T—I didn’t know 4 

“Rats! You knew, all right. Too 
lazy to work, were you? Wanted to 
gather in currency by the roll without 
workin’ for it, did you? Let me tell 


” 





you, boy, you'll have plenty of work to 
do for the next five years, and small pay 
you'll get for it. 
and be known by a 


You'll sleep in a cell 
number—and 
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what'll become of your old mother I 
don’t know. I suppose you’re her only 
support.’” 

“I—I won't do it again! I'll keep 
straight and go to work, Officer Kaley.” 

“They all say that, too, boy, when 
they’re caught for the first time. Come 
along with me.” 

Kaley marched him through the alley 
and to the street, and there he stopped 
beneath a corner light. 

“A fine-lookin’ boy like you,” he 
mused aloud, “should take a pride in 
workin’ and gettin’ to be a foreman or 
somethin’—should give your old mother 
a nice little flat where she’d be free 
from worry, and marry some decent 
girl and raise a family of your own. 
And you’ve lost all that because you 
listened to the talk of a cheap little 
thief. He almost knifed me back there. 
That would have meant the chair—for 
both of you. You’re lucky as it is, 
Terry Burke!” 

“Tf I had another chance 

“You'd steal junk inside two weeks, 
just as soon as you got over the scare, 
and you'd sneer at me for a softie. I’m 
not strong on this new-chance stuff.” 

“Honest, if I had a chance 

“What’d you do?” 

“T’d steer clear of the gang, Kaley. 
I’d get a job and take care of my 
mother—do those things you said.” 

“Like fun you would! I’ve been 
watchin’ you, Terry Burke. You’re de- 
termined to be a cheap crook.” 

“You'd see, if I only had a chance.” 

Officer Kaley put his fists against his 
hips and looked down at young Terry 
Burke. 

“Well, we'll see,” he said. 

“You'll give me the chance?” 

“T may, just to see whether you’re a 
liar or not. Terry Burke, your old 
mother met me this evenin’, and with 
tears in her eyes she told me she was 
afraid you was goin’ wrong. I told her 
I’d see what I could do about it. I'd 


” 























tried givin’ you advice, and you refused 
to take it.” 

“T know—I was a fool.” 

“Well, there’s some hope for a man 
that realizes he’s a fool. If I had 
started in givin’ you advice to-night you 
wouldn’t have taken it. So 1 followed 
you and that Italian and I let you go 
just far enough. Now you can see 
plainly where you were headed.” 

“I—I can see, yes.” 

“You’re a good boy, but you’ve been 
runnin’ around with the wrong herd. 
That Italian was bound to make you a 
crook.” 

“If you give me a chance I'll stay 
away from him,” Terry Burke prom- 
ised. 

“T’ve already given you the chance. 
I let him escape. He thinks he was 
mighty clever about it. You see, I 
didn’t want to haul him into the station. 
You’d have been a witness and maybe 
got into trouble yourself before we 
were done, for that Italian would have 
pulled you in, believe me, in an effort 
to save his own hide. So I let him 
get away, and he thinks I’m after him; 
he'll be out of town before daylight. 
There’s one bad influence removed.” 

“T see, Kaley.” 

“So we'll just overlook this little 
affair, Terry Burke—for the present. 
Go ahead and show me whether you're 
a liar or not. Start in by goin’ home 
and tellin’ your mother that I stopped 
you in time and told you to make a man 
of yourself.” 

“I—IT’ll not forget this, Kaley.”’ 

“You’d better not. I’m goin’ to keep 
my eyes on you, Terry Burke. You get 
a job and stay away from that gang of 
young sneak thieves. If you don’t I'll 
pull you in for vagrancy and see that 
you get at least six months as a starter.” 

“You can trust me.” 

“No, I can’t. I’m goin’ to wait and 
be shown. On your way, Terry Burke!” 

Terry Burke grasped his hand, mut- 
tered something, and hurried down the 
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street. Officer Kaley grinned, straight- 
ened his coat once more, brushed off 
some of the dust, then walked slowly 
toward the next report box. 

“T’ll bet that young Italian is runnin’ 
yet,’ he told himself. “It’s the best 
thing for him, if he is. And I think 
this'll be a good lesson for young 
Terry Burke!” 





An hour later Officer Kaley turned 
around a corner and came across a girl 
of seven sobbing her heart out. Kaley 
stooped and touched her on the head. 

“What’s the trouble with you?’ he 
demanded in a low tone. 

The child raised her tear-stained 
face. Kaley knew her—one of the 
children who played in the little park, 
one who looked upon him as a pro- 
tector rather than with fear. 

“My daddy made me get out,” she 
said, sobbing again. 

‘“That’s too bad,” Kaley said and grit- 
ted his teeth as he said it. “Little girls 
like you shouldn’t be out on a dark 
street cryin’ at ten o’clock at night. 
Why did your daddy make you get 
out?” 

“He’s just mad,” she explained. “He’s 
treatin’ my mother somethin’ fierce, 
too.” 

“He is, is he? 
about it.” 

“You make him stop?” 
manded, taking his hand. 

“T think so. We'll see. 
there.” 

She led him to the entrance of a 
dirty tenement building and indicated 
that her home was on the fourth floor. 
Officer Kaley picked her up and put 
her on his shoulder, and up the stairs 
he went. The steps were rickety, the 
halls filled with evil odors and poorly 
lighted, and from many of the rooms 
came the sound of voices raised in an- 
ger. It was a poor place for a child. 

They came to the fourth floor finally, 
and Officer Kaley put the child down. 


Suppose we go see 
she de- 


You take me 
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There was no need to ask her which 
room her family inhabited. The bully- 
ing voice of a man roared forth, almost 
drowning out the whimpering, begging 
cries of a woman. 

Kaley, still holding his little guide by 
the hand, strode forward and hurled 
open the door. In the middle of the 
poorly furnished room a giant of a 
man stood, while a little, tired-looking, 
and frightened woman crouched at his 





feet. The man whirled around, a snarl 
on his face. 

“Is this your child?” Kaley de- 
manded. 


“Yes, she’s my kid! What about it?” 

“T found her down on the street, 
crying, and brought her home.” 

“The brat’s always snivelin’ around,” 
the man complained, lurching toward 
her. “I'll give her somethin’ to snivel 
for, all right!” 

The child screeched and ran to Kaley 
for protection. The officer held up a 
hand. 

“Just a minute. No sense in whippin’ 
the little girl,” he said. 

“Ain’t a father got a right to whip 
his own kid?” 

“Wait just a minute,” Kaley said, his 
eyes glittering. “How can you blame 
her for cryin’? She says you made her 
get out of the house, and down on the 
street it is dark and chilly. She was 
scared and cold, and that’s why she 
cried. Any child would have done it.” 

“T’ll give her somethin’ to——” 

“You'll keep your hands off her,” 
Kaley said. “And you'll stop mistreatin’ 
your wife, too.” 

“Who’s runnin’ this house? Fresh 
cop, ain’t you? What did you come 
here for? Got a warrant?” 


’ 


“T haven’t any warrant—yet.” 

“Then you ain’t got any right or busi- 
ness here.’ 

“T brought the 
Kaley said. 

“Well, she’s here. 
can’t you?” 


little girl home,” 


Now you can go, 
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“You’ve been disturbin’ the peace, 
you know,” Kaley said. ‘“What’s the 
matter with you? Is it fun to mistreat 
a little woman like that and scare your 
own child half to death? Too much of 
a strain for you to be a man, is it?” 

“You ain't got a right to come in 
here and give me any lip,” the other 
declared. 

“You were disturbin’ the peace, re- 
member.” 

“Just havin’ an argument 

“Well, it’s got to stop!” Kaley ex- 
claimed, stepping nearer. “You can’t 
raise any old kind of a rumpus you 
please around here while I’m walkin’ 
this beat.” 

“You get out of here!” the other 
cried. “You’re a fresh cop, you are! 
Tryin’ to run everybody’s business, are 
you? You’ve brought the kid home, 
and if you ain’t got any warrant or 
ain’t goin’ to make any arrest you ain’ 
got any business here. So get out! 
This is my house ss 

“It’s a fine one!’ Kaley sneeringly 
told him. “I know you—you’re a good 
mechanic. You make good money, and 
what do you do with it? Shake dice, 
don’t you, and play cards? And when 
you lose you trot home and take it out 
on your family. If you’d buck up and 
be a man you could live in a decent 
place and dress yourself and your wife 
and baby respectable. You're only an 
apology of a man!” 

“That’s enough out of you!” he cried. 
“It’s easy to make big talk like that 
when you’ve got a blue coat and a shield 
on it. You wouldn’t give me that lip 
if you didn’t wear a cop’s clothes.” 

A dangerous glitter came into the 
eyes of Officer Kaley. He stepped back 
and opened the door and motioned for 
the frightened woman to take the child 
and go into the hall. She obeyed quickly, 
sensing what was coming. 

“What’s the big idea?” the master of 
the house wanted to know. 























Officer Kaley shut the door and de- 
liberately locked it, then faced him. 

“Stand back in the corner!” he com- 
manded. “So I’m makin’ big talk be- 
cause I’m wearin’ a uniform, am I? 
Well, I’m goin’ to take off this coat 
and shield and face you man to man. 
And I’m goin’ to lick everlastin’ blazes 
out of you!” 

“You are, eh?” 

Kaley stripped off his coat as the 
other spoke and tossed it to one corner 
of the room. 

“T could run you in and have you 
fined,” he explained. “Then your wife 
and baby would go hungry while you 
were in the jug, for you’re one of the 
kind that never gets fifty cents ahead. 
So I’m thinkin’ of them a bit. Now 
we're man to man. No matter what 
happens in this room, unless it’s mur- 
der, there’ll be no trouble comin’ to you 
afterward because of it. Put up your 
fists, you cur!” 

Kaley spat out the last word with all 
the insult he could muster. The other 
roared and charged, and Kaley met him 
with a blow to the side of the head. 
And then they were clenched in each 
other’s arms, fighting like two thugs, 
disregarding all proper rules of combat. 

Back and forth across the room they 
fought, both sending home heavy blows 
that bruised and cut. Kaley found that 
he had no mean antagonist, but he was 
confident of victory. The table crashed 
over, the chairs were hurled against the 
wall. 

Tenants were gathering in the hall, 
Kaley knew, and somebody pounded on 
the door for a time. But he gave them 
scant attention. He was commencing 
to punish his man. 

Slowly but surely he beat him down, 
smashing blows against his bleeding 
face and bruised chest. Kaley was going 
through the combat without much dam- 
age save a cut over one eye and the 
soiling of his shirt and collar. And 
he knew that the worst of it was over. 
I0E ps 
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He beat his antagonist to his knees, 
jerked him to his feet, and hammered 
him. Purposely he refrained from a 
knockout blow—he wanted to punish, 
and punish cruelly. Down on his knees 
went the master of the house again, and 
once more Kaley hauled him up by one 
arm and smashed his fist into the other’s 
swollen face. 

And then came the first whimper 
that told Kaley he was accomplishing 
his purpose. The other had ceased to 
fight and was making a futile effort to 
protect his head with his arms. Blow 
after blow Kaley sent home, timing 
them until he knew the other was ex- 
periencing the keen agony of waiting 
for the blows to strike. 

“Don’t—don’t——”’ the master of the 
house begged. 

“Gettin’ enough, are you?” Kaley de- 
manded. “Don’t you suppose that wife 
of yours ever gets enough of your con- 
founded brutality? Scare your little 
girl half to death, will you? Stand up 
and fight!” 

But there was no fight left in the 
other. Now he crouched in a corner, 
his arms over his head, begging Kaley 
to stop. And Kaley did finally, when 
he knew that the punishment had been 
enough. 

“I’m the best man, ain’t I?” he de- 
manded. ‘Tell me!” 

“You’re—you’re the best man!” 

“All right—remember that! I’m not 
goin’ to run you in when your family 


needs you workin’ and bringin’ in 
money. This is the better way—under- 
stand? You start in behavin’ yourself. 


Save some of your coin and buy better 
grub and clothes, and take your folks 
to a better place to‘live. You start in 
this minute, and I’ll forget all this.” 

“T—T’ll do right, officer.” 

“T’ll be watchin’ you. Don’t you as 
much as look crosseyed at me when we 
meet, either. And don’t you as much 
as bark at that wife of yours—and you 
treat the little girl decent, too. The 
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first time you don’t, I’m goin’ to look 
you up, and I’m goin’ to give you about 
twice what I’ve given you to-night. 
Now get up and wash your face and 
hands.”’ 

The master of the house arose pain- 
fully and filled a basin with water, mo- 
tioning for Kaley to wash up first; and 
Kaley did, with one eye on his late an- 
tagonist. He washed his face and bathed 
the cut over his eye, put on his coat, 
found an old brush and dusted his 
trousers, and tilted his cap so the in- 
jured eye would be in shadow. 

He watched while the other 
and then he extended his hand. 

“I’m the best man—and you are to 
remember it,” he said. 

“T’ll remember, all right. 
can put up a scrap.” 

“It was between man and man, re- 
member—no officer in it at all.”’ 

“Oh, I understand, all right.” 

“Better than havin’ vou fined, 
it?” 

“You—you’re all right, officer.” 

“And remember what [I told you, too 
—TI'll have my eye on you. If you want 
to be beaten up properly just forget 
some of the things I’ve told-you.” 

He threw open the door and found 
himself confronted by a score of ten- 
ants. 

“Clear out!” Officer Kaley com- 
manded. “There’s no excitement here 
at all. I’ve just been showin’ this man 
a few points about boxin’. Get out!” 


yvashed, 


You sure 


wasn’t 


—_—— 
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They fled before him, and the woman 
and child darted into the room. 


“Some cute little kid you’ve got,” 
Officer Kaley said. “Give her good 


food for a couple of months and dress 
her up a bit, and she'll be prettier than 
any little girl in the district. Gee, if I 
had a cute little kid like that “ 

The frightened mother flushed with 
pleasure, and the girl held out her hand 
to him. Even the father seemed to swell 
with pride. 

“Are you rememberin’ ?” 
him. 

“T’m rememberin’, 

‘Good night, then.” 

Kaley started down the first flight of 
stairs, whistling a lively tune. Out into 
the street he went, and toward the near- 
est report box, for it was within a few 
minutes of reporting time. 

“How is everything down in that part 
of town, Kaley?” the desk sergeant 





Kaley asked 


officer.” 


asked, when he reported. 

“Everything calm and peaceful, ser- 
geant,”’ Kaley responded. “Just the 
regular stuff. I cut my eye runnin’ 
against an alley fence, but it don't 
amount to anything. Quiet night, ser- 


geant!” 


Cadleigh and his friend stepped back 
from the club window. 

“All you need for a harness bull is 
a big frame to hang a uniform on,” 
Cadleigh repeated. “No brains neces- 
sary—and not much brawn!” 


Se << =D 








WOMAN WAS EFFICIENT PASSER OF “THE QUEER” 


WHEN government agents rounded up eight members of a band of counter- 


feiters recently they found that 
queer’’ in the gang, 
under the questioning of detectives 
escape the full penalty of her crime. 


«cr 


lerrible 
was a woman named Margaret 
and offered to turn government witness to 
She implicated her former pals 


’ the best “‘shover of the 
She broke down 


Terry, 
Murray. 


in the 


making and circulating of spurious ten-dollar bills, which had -been raised from 


one dollar to the higher 
that one member of the gang 


denomination. 
had threatened to kill her 


Her 


given despite the fact 
“squealed” on them, 


testimony, 
| if she 


did not spare herself, for she admitted that she had failed to pass the counterfeit 
bills only twice in her experience. 

















UR plan to make the Chat a get-together place for readers and authors, 
with the editor as a kind of master of ceremonies, a sort of toastmaster 
person, has met with universal acclaim from the generous supporters of 

the magazine. In the next issue we will print what some of the readers have 
written us about the idea. 

Letters have been dispatched to many of our authors, telling them to “come 
through” and give an account of themselves, and not just once, but whenever 
called upon by us or the readers to deliver. So, if there are particular authors 
you want to know about—age, height, weight, color of eyes, how they write 
their stories, why they write ’em, how long it takes—little things like that, why, 
just step up and name your medicine. 

If the authors don’t come through in proper style, we will give ’em the third 
degree. Just guess we will know how to do it, too, and in a way that will 
make them divulge the innermost workings of their minds and hearts. 

Kahler had not been advised of our plan when we received this letter from 
him, but we think it most interesting and fitting, telling, as it does, how one 
author has sized up another: 


I have just read your comment on Poate’s migration to “South” Carolina—[we should 
have said “North” Carolina]. I rise to remark that this man, whom I have had the pleasure 
of meeting several times since his arrival, certainly has the goods. What he writes about 
he knows. He has knowledge of wonderfully interesting facts, places, and people, and 
native ability to spot a real story; there’ll be no stopping him. I’ve listened to him for two 
hours at a clip without uttering a syllable myself, and there isn’t any stronger proof of his 
spell-binding ability than that. The reason I don’t go to church as often as I should is their 
rule against anybody’s talking except the minister. 

You keep that percipient optic turned on this Poate person. I may be wrong, but am 
mighty sure I’m not. 


We agree entirely with Kahler about Poate, and, judging from the number 
of letters the doctor receives, in praise of his work, we are very sure you readers 
are in most hearty accord with Kahler. 

Speaking of Kahler, we must tell you that he has got the farming bug—all 
authors and editors get it—and every time he sells a story he goes out and buys 
another chunk of land. On the level, from the way the man talks you would 
think that he will never be satisfied_till he has acquired for his own, the whole 
blame State of North Carolina. That is the section of the country he honors with 
his presence during the winter; just to keep his hand in, he runs a farm in 
New York State in the summer. 

Well, for a Christmas present—all right, all right, go to it, yell bribery and 
corruption if you want to, but we say /et him do it again. Well, as we were 
saying, when you interrupted us with your slanderous insinuations, Kahler 
sent us some of the finest nuts we ever put a tooth into. Yes, he raises ‘em right 
on his farm—plants ’em, and everything. That is, he says he does. Perhaps, 
if you doubt it, you had better write and ask Poate. He’s spending the winter, 
as you know, in the same place. But, really, if any of you have room in your 
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back yard for nut trees, try and find out how Kahler does it. He say it’s some 
new and fancy brand, so perhaps he won’t “give up.” 


SA. 


All of you must remember Lieutenant James J. Skehan, an instructor of 
detectives at police headquarters in New York, who wrote several articles and 
that celebrated glossary of criminal slang for the magazine. Well, the lieutenant 
has just published a book, a copy of which he has been kind enough to send us. 
The volume is entitled “Practical Police Work,” its primary object being to set 
forth before the ambitious detective and policeman, in simple language, informa- 
tion that will aid them in performing their duties properly and assist them to gain 
promotion. 

The book is certainly most instructive and entertaining, and one which will 
interest many readers who have no connection with police departments. We 
were particularly interested in the short essays it contains on “The Criminal.” 


Yes, we know full well that we are not getting the magazine out on the 
date of issue as yet, but we are progressing, and working all kinds of overtime 
to do it. So please kindly keep a bead drawn on the stands, for Detective 
Story MAGAZINE is likely to come popping out at irregular intervals, for a while. 


QA, 


Oh, we almost forgot to tell you something. Remember how our farm house 
on Long Island was robbed twice, how we collected twice, and then, sad to relate, 
the insurance company said, thank you, much obliged for past favors, but we’ve 
had enough? And then how we couldn’t get another company to take a chance? 
Well, through a friend of a friend of ours, another company has taken a chance, 
but we have a hunch that if the gentle burglars go aburgling out on that farm 
this winter, and we cellect again, it’s three times and out for us. 


The boss “comp” says that if we “don’t bite off the old Chat”—those were 
his very words—“the magazine will go to press without it.” And as we think the 
Chat is the best part of the—modesty prevents us going further; we will “bite,” 


and at once. 
BOOB OSORIO. 
FIND MISSING POLICEMAN ASLEEP 


FTER the whole police force of Wilmington, Delaware, had been notified to 
search for Patrolman Bernard Shipski, who unaccountably had disappeared 
from his post one night recently, the missing man was found at his home, sound 
asleep. He told his superiors later that twice he had failed to turn in reports 
to the station house that night and became so disgusted with his misadventures 
that he had gone home and “turned in” there. While Shipski was calmly sleeping, 
a party of policemen looked for him frantically, under the impression that he had 
been injured or killed by footpads. 























If you are an employer and desire to place your empleyees in the positions in 
your office er factory fer which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the werld to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens ef the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every cemmunication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or witheut the illustrations. 
Of ceurse, under no circumstances will the identity of the persens concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefere sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persenal letter. 


Josepu J. He1n.—People who use your strong pen pressure and a miserable 
little “t” bar like yours always are torn between what they want to do and what 
they find themselves unable to do. The weak spot is your tendency to think about 
things and plan them, without the slightest likelihood of ever being able to put 
them into execution. Pin yourself down to some one job, be it ever so humble, 
and don’t let go of it until you have conquered it. I’m always saying this, in some 
form or another. It’s one of the seven mystic secrets of success. 


Hector Aarron.—What do you mean, a successful poet? From the way 
you word your letter, it seems as though you might be planning to make your 
living in that way. If that is what you imagine, Heaven help you! You go 
be a good clerk or blacksmith or farmer, or anything else that your fancy inclines 
you to, and maybe, once in a while, you can write a nice bit—yes, here at the 
end of such a “roast” I hand you the salve—you really have talent, but don’t 
estimate it as having anything to do with your ultimate bank account. 


SypNEy L. S.—Well, you have a sense of humor, haven’t you? That’s 
splendid, in a boy of seventeen; because youth is inclined to take everything, 
including itself, so very, very seriously. Chaps like you need work which will 
draw out their native faculty of observation. Just at the moment I can’t seem 
to hit upon a niche where you exactly fit, but if you put that faculty of which I 
have spoken on parade, as it were, you will soon find people only too eager to 
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snatch you up. You have faults, of course—good-humoredly lazy, if I may ex- 
press myself that way; but affectionate and wonderfully friendly—also another 


asset. 


J. K. J.—1 hate to do it, my son, but I'll tell you, right away, that I don’t see 
a glimmer of real literary talent in your writing. Appreciation—lots of it—a lot 
of instinctive refinement of mind, and really good taste as to all the arts. With 
care, experience, and patience, I believe that you may become a critic whose 
pronouncements would have value, and if you are wise it is this line that you 
will develop, instead of wasting your efforts and scalding your heart with what 
can lead to nothing but disappointment. 


G. W. P. M.—I don’t believe you need even to think of changing your 
vocation. Had you told me nothing of it I would surely have suggested it to you. 
The only thing you have to consider is, whether you are with a firm which will 
pay you adequately, and whether your territory is exactly suited to you. I might 
add, as a suggestion, that your writing shows you to be the sort of a man who is 
apt to make good in almost any situation, and rest content with that—in fact that 
your very efficiency is a bit of a handicap, in that it helps you not to be as 
discontented as circumstances might warrant. I think you will understand this, 


Doris Hiccins.—Doris, just between us, I don’t take much stock in that 
stuff. You can learn more right in your mother’s kitchen, with a good cookbook 
and the family to sit in judgment on your efforts, than you can in places such as 
that you are attending. You have the real “domestic” temperament, and ought 
to do wonders, in a way. Do you know that catering is one of the best paying 
businesses that women can go into? Consider all this carefully. The specimen 
you inclose shows a person who is jolly, affectionate, and of a pleasant disposition. 


C. W.—Good gracious, my dear boy, how can you be about to marry when 
you have no occupation and do not know what you want to do? Do you know 
that marriage sometimes involves a good deal of responsibility? If this gets to you 
in time, for the sake of sanity call off that wedding until you are sure of where 
you are at. Yes, you are inventive, but that’s a pretty vague term. Best thing 
you can do, it seems to me, is to take to some form of machinery. The specimen 
you inclose is just about as irresponsible as yourself. If you two children marry 
I suppose you'll get along somehow, but I confess to fear. 


WALKER, Jr.—Your nature isa well-balanced one, for your age. You are 
affectionate without being over emotional; and with the years this poise will 
increase. You have a logical, sensible, active, though not exceptional mind; and 
while this may not seem especially promising, so far as success is concerned, men 
like that are more often happy and prosperous than many of those who seem 
more brilliant. The specimen, unsigned, accompanying yours, shows ardor, love 
of beauty, delicacy, refinement of feeling, and a strong leaning toward artistic 
ability. 

25 x 38 - 50.—Your handwriting shows a sweet, loving, and ideal nature— 
a little too dreamy for this hard old world, but with potential practical ability 
lurking in the background—where, by the way, it is likely to stay, unless old 
man Hardship comes along and yanks it out to the light of day. The specimen 
you inclose is your opposite in all things. This person is passionate, a creature 
of many and intense moods, affectionate, but selfish, has a temper, is inconsiderate, 
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but capable of occasional wonderful unselfishness. Men like this fall in love 
with a great splash, and areeusually constant, but are anything but perfect com- 
panions for the trials of life. 


‘ 


Five Star.—Why, your “script” is not especially poor, and it is entirely 
readable. Your sensitiveness over it is of a piece with your general self-con- 
sciousness. Stop thinking about yourself. You are young and have plenty of 
time to gain all the virtues and talents. Just try to be a natural, happy, kind- 
hearted boy, and your personality will lose that half vanity, half timidity which 
now often makes you appear at a disadvantage. And, of course, your writing 
will improve with time. 


Jack A. Swartz.—This is not “the next issue,” is it? But I can’t help it. 
There are piles and piles of other lettérs as far behind as yours. Your writing 
shows me that you have an odd sort of character, in which stinginess and love 
of money are too strong—oh, much too much—while you really are affectionate 
and have kindly impulses. Your inner man must be in a continual state of 
see-saw. You have a fine, logical mind. I should fancy that you needed to 
engage in a business allowing you to make money by the careful laying up of 
cent by cent; for you could never bear to risk one. As for your personal 
happiness, if you can find a girl who is as—thrifty, let us say—as yourself, your 
very real kindliness may give you both happiness. 





B. R. T.—Many a young man who has not taught himself persistence finds 
himself in exactly your state of mind. I am afraid that you will go on trying 
work and getting tired of all kinds of it unless you control your mind. This lack 
of control is the cause of your trouble; it is an odd state which I read in your 
writing, and hard to describe, but I will try. It consists in a sort of vague 
agitation which you allow to possess you, so that, no matter what you are doing, 
you are always fixing your attention on something else—a sort of a man who, in 
church, thinks of the play he saw the night before, and when he goes to a show, 
loses half the pleasure of the piece because he is remembering the sermon that 
he heard at church. Now, isn’t that,so? Well, you put the screws on that mind 
of yours, and you will find that your interest in all sorts of things will be more 
permanent. 





E. G. P.—Number one is not the writing of the typical thief, but it is the 
writing of a very weak-willed person, who is apt to yield to any form of 
temptation. Not the kind of a person at all to be in the position which you 
mention, which often betrays even stronger natures into petty thefts. The 
specimen number two shows a person who is affectionate, but very well self- 
satisfied, and far too lacking in appreciation of the gentlenesses and idealities of 
those who are his superiors. You grathp me?—as our friend, Thubway Tham, 
expresses it. 


Dimpies.—I don’t see why you should not go on and make your work as 
a waitress really pay, because you have so much clear-headedness and so much 
sense, and your signature shows a personality of so much cheer and calm good 
nature, that you ought not to find it difficult to work into a higher position. Now 
that women are replacing men in the big hotels the “head waiter” is often a girl. 
Why not try to get into better and better places? The specimen numbered one 
shows caution, gentleness, and a pleasant though not unusual personality. The 
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specimen numbered two shows pride and courage, but not such agreeable personal 
traits as number one. 


H., A. H.—My dear sir, you really must be a most eccentric person. It’s 
surely not a “foolish question” to ask what kind of work you can do, but it is 
foolish to tell me, in the next line, to throw your letter in the wastebasket, and 
then, immediately after, demand an “expert opinion” on your writing. What 
you need is to speak and act with good sense, directness, and simplicity. You 
really have good judgment if you would force it into view. And you are the 
sort of a person who has native talents for farming. 


Corp. H. A. McG.—Yes, that book is mine, “Practical Graphology.” But 
follow the lessons in this magazine and you'll learn a lot that I left out of it. 
If you-read it, how in the world can you ask me the color of your eyes and your 
previous state before entering the army? You know graphology doesn’t tell any- 
thing about that, or things of that nature, at all. “Are you talkative?” You are, 
indeed! “Are youa liar?” Only to help a friend. “A coward?” Not more than 
most brave men. “Lazy?” Of course. Who isn’t? “Nervous?” Not much, 
but you will be if you keep on that “growl fest” that you are indulging in. 
“Work?” A man like you, when you get out of the army, ought to be a 
promoter, a publicity man, the advance agent for “town developments”’—anything 
where your rather clever and busy tongue will be an asset. 


’ 


iAH 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 
LESSON XIi. 
The Angle of Inclination, Continued 


HE sixth angle of inclination—refer to the diagram in the last lesson—is 
the most difficult to diagnose correctly. 

It is apt, in the first place, to exhibit the most marked divergence 
from known types, and is frequently so contradictory, when taken in conjunction 
with other indications, that it seems impossible to work out a possible character 
from the specimen in which it is found. 

For instance, the specimen shown here: 


Aa Xen mt ith Pits 


aL Let 





This is the writing of a most exceptional nature, which does not conform 
to any type. 
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Do not, my good pupils, attempt to “read it” at this stage of your ‘study, 
but keep it. In the future, as you come to know more of its intricacies, you will 
turn back to it again and again, with ever-growing wonder. 

To this sixth angle belong many of the most famous writings in the world. 
Poets and fictionists, singers—not composers—and, above all, actresses. It is an 
odd thing, at the first glance, that diplomats also swing their pens at this perilous 
angle, but when you reflect how almost uncanny a diplomat must be, how he 
must penetrate the minds of equally subtle involution, how his actions must be 
guided by a sense almost beyond the normal, it will not surprise you to learn— 
as you will through their chirographies—that nearly all these supposed to be 
cold-as-ice gentlemen are really as ardent, emotional, and imaginative as the most 
dreamy of poets. In fact, the man of letters has been most conspicuously 
successful in the profession of diplomacy. 

It may be a surprise to some that this same sixth angle is often found in 
the insane; but it has long been an adage that madness and genius are only a 
line apart. 





SOONMOIZORE. 
EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


Installing a Dictaphone 
P | NX HIE most necessary instrument is a brace and a three-cornered bit. The 
ordinary tool is of no use, since it will not operate in a corner, where the 
wires are most frequently run. 

Dictaphones cost from eighteen to sixty dollars, according to size. This 
may vary, of course, from time to time, but is approximately correct. Two 
head-pieces are provided, as it is customary for a detective and a stenographer 
to “‘take” simultaneously. What one misses the other will catch, 

Hang the receiving instrument, out of sight, by the small hook provided 
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for that purpose. Far back in a corner, under a desk, is a good place. If the 
person who is to be “taken” is in the habit of walking up and down as he talks 
two receiving instruments should be placed at opposite sides of the room, so 
that each will receive, alternately, as the speaker turns toward it. 

Behind pictures, behind curtains, under tables, and behind radiators are 
some of the places where dictaphones often are put. Care should be taken, 
however, that the instrument is so placed that no one may see it accidentally, as, 
for instance, when stooping to pick up something from the floor. 

No electrician is required for the installation of a dictaphone, but care is 
necessary when working in close connection with other wiring. Full directions 
for the process come with each instrument. 

Unless the occasion is one demanding extraordinary secrecy, it is much better 
to get permission of the owner of a building, or the lessee, before the installation 
is begun. If, when using the dictaphone, you hear your man or men deliber- 
ately and steadily tapping with pencils or knuckles on wood, you may as well give 
up. The suspects are not only “wise” to the situation, but are clever old hands, 
whose suspicions have been aroused as to the presence of a dictaphone, and who 
are well acquainted with their operation, for this tapping is the one thing which 
will prevent you from hearing a word through the instrument. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Georce.—No detective could answer your question. You must go to a 
chemist. Pronouncing upon the character, meaning, and age of stains of any 
kind, requires the most thorough scientific training. Do not try to specialize in 
too much. The best detectives, instead of trying to do it all themsel¥es, take pains 
to secure friends and allies in the professions, whose work they will need. A 
detective who wishes to handle difficult cases involving such points as those you 
have raised, should have a physician, a chemist, and a lawyer to whom he may 
go for help. Of course, in the event of the detective using such advice ex- 
tensively, it is only right that some compensation should be made to his expert 
friends. 

SERGEANT McD.—The best thing you can do is to go to another place. 
Since your town is small there is not much chance of your getting promotion 
while you are under a man who hates you and tries to show it in such a manner 
as you describe. Your record in your home town ought to give you a good 
opening in a larger city, anyway. Why not try to get work with a good private 
agency? Men who have been on a city police force, and whose records are as 
clean as yours, make fine operatives. My advice to you is not to go too far 
from home; the next town, for instance, might repay a visit of inquiry. 























UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

FEW months ago a member of the Under the Lamp circle named Jack 

A McGrath suggested that we run a cipher occasionally without a hint as 

to what kind it is, or how it is constructed; one that will be a test of 

our puzzlists’ ingenuity in every sense of the word. We carried out Mr. 

McGrath’s suggestion, and from the number of letters that came in to express 

appreciation for the opportunity to try their mettle, our cipher fans were more 
than pleased with the idea. 

This week you will have another opportunity to find a hidden message, 
with no explanatory word as to how to go about it. You need have no fear 
that it will be a problem on which you will spend an hour or two, and be no nearer 
a solution than when you began. Inspector Steele, from whose notes the problem 
was taken, solved it in exactly six minutes. Perhaps you'll be able to go him 
one better. Here goes: 

Slippery Sprague was a con man. He and his pal Jimmy Hicks had had in 
tow a prospective victim of one of their shady schemes, for several days. Their 
game was to lead him on until the following Wednesday night, when they were 
to make their killing. Immediately after collecting their illegal money, the pair 
planned to separate and leave town by different routes. This they thought would 
contribute to the safety of their get-away. Out of the city limits, they reasoned 
that their chances of eluding possible pursuit were lessened if they didn’t travel 
together. They were to meet at the Acorn Hotel in Springville, a small town in 
the Berkshires, where they would be out of sight and reach of the hue and cry 
that they knew would be raised for them, after their crooked work was found out. 

All went well with the pair. They fleeced their victim, divided the spoils, 
and separated. The following day, about noon, Hicks arrived at the Acorn. 
He had allowed himself plenty of time to make the town; he’d ridden around the 
country for hours, with a twofold purpose—to double back on his route in case 
he had been shadowed, and to allow Sprague plenty of time to get to Springville 
ahead of him, for he hated to wait for any one. He was surprised when they 
told him at the Acorn that Sprague had not yet put in an appearance, and as the 
afternoon wore away, and ne werd was heard of him, Hicks began to grow uneasy. 

Next morning, instead of Sprague, came a message from him written 
according to a system the pair had had occasion to use before. Immediately upon 
its receipt Hicks paid his bill at the Acorn and left Springville for New York. 

Below is a copy of Sprague’s cryptic message. See if you can make it 
yield its secret, and learn what prompted Hicks to jeopardize his liberty by 
returning to the scene of his recent law-breaking. 

TOGRO FYMNW ORBTA OCREV OTNEW KCABO TLETO HROFT 
ILLEF NWODS RIATS EKORB TFELG ELYRR UHDNA TEGEM 
TUOFO EREHE ROFEB EHTSL LUBER AESIW. 

You will find the solution in next week’s issue. 


The letters that made up the words in Tom Blain’s message to his wife were 
the twenty-two letters in the words: “DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE.” 

Every number in the cipher represented a letter in Tom’s message, and the 
numbers designated the position of the cipher letters as they appear in the key 
words, counting from left to right. Thus, 1 was D; 2, E; 3, T; 4, another E; 
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5, C, and so on to 22, which was the final E of “Macaztne.” Tom’s message to 
his wife was: “I came over yesterday to restore every cent I got. Don’t try to 
see me or some one may discover me and destroy my game, I intend to go in 
again in ten days or so. Tom.” 


SIISBIII ECECEECE 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it pessible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bedily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social cem- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mir. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upen the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the persen in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photegraph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attentien. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the phetegraph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Fiery Brunet 


ARK-HAIRED, dark-eyed people have the reputation of being hot-tempered 
and far more dangerous than blonds, when angry. ‘This, like many of 
our generalizations about ourselves, is partly true and partly false. 

Blonds, you will remember, are the slow-to-emote people. Coming from the 
North originally, where communities were widely scattered, and where a man 
often hunted, alone, for months, their anger cannot be moved by a single word. 
Once it is aroused, however, it is almost impossible to stifle. The blood of 
those ancient men who relentlessly followed a wolf through ice and snow to 
the death of the ravaging beast, still runs in the veins of our modern blonds, 
always the descendants of the patient-avenger type. 

In the South, however, where communities have lived close together for 
untold thousands of years, where the friction of close association has been in- 
cessant, where quarrels constantly arose and were as constantly settled, there 
grew up the type which flashes into anger at a word, and as quickly flashes into 
a smile again. This type also is greatly accentuated by the fact that life is and 
always has been comparatively easy in softer climes. When a man’s whole power 
is taken up with the stupendous effort of just sustaining life in the midst of 
adverse climatic conditions, it will require something serious to arouse his passions ; 
but with nothing to do but to pluck the fruits that tropical nature gives, or to fish 
in abundant streams, and with only the scantiest of protection necessary against 
the weather, all passions grow to greater proportions and find more ready 
expression, 

It is true that Spaniards and Mexicans and others of the same strain have 
the reputation of killing through jealousy—but there is no jealousy equal to 
that of the blond. And if statistics were at hand, it would be very clear that 
many of our most passionate crimes are committed by Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes, or by people from their combined stock. 

























































MISSIN G 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if yeu prefer. In sending “blind” netices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any netice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do net send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persens who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It weuld be 
well, also, to netify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 

PENTACOFF, SERGEANT CHARLES W.— (GREEN, ROSCOE FRANK.—Please send me 

Please write home. Mother and father are your address. I am anxious to hear from 
very much worried. I went on reserve August you and am greatly worried and ill. I beg you 
5th. All is well at home. LLoyp PENTACOFF, 65 to forgive and come home. D. M. P. 
Doughlas Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 

ASON, JOHN JOSEPH.—He is forty-one 


10 ‘AQF : LE 
ONG, MAGGIE.—Old friends of this girl, who G ars old but looks much younger, and 
was left at a home for dependent “children weig is about one hundred and forty- five pounds. 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, about fifteen years ago, He has dark, wavy hair and large, front teeth. 
wish to communicate with her. Any one know- When last heard from he was at ‘ineaator k. 
ing her whereabouts please write to FRIEND, care York. Any one who knows of his wher 
of this magazine. will do a great service by writing to Mrs. Emmy 

GLEASON, 147 East 23d Street, New York City. 









ERR, OREN 8.—He is twenty-three years old, 
five feet six inches tall. and weighs one FRissy, HERMAN.—He left home when he 
hundred and sixty pounds. His complexion is was very young and was last heard from 
fair. He has brewn hair, blue eyes, and a small abeut fifteen’ years ago. He was born in Mary- 
scar on the left check. He left Goodlett, Texas, jand. He has dark hair and eyes, and is five 
on September 22, 1918, and when last heard feet nime inches tall. His sister is very anx- 
of was working on a ranch at Benjamin, Texas. ious to hear from him and will appreciate any 


He rode a brewn mare with white on her face. information that will help her to find him. 
His wife is most anxious to knew what has be- Please write to Mrs. Anne Frisby Welsh, P. O. 
come of him, and will be thamkful for any news. 30x 747, Seattle, Washingten. 


Mrs, O. 8. Kerr, Slidell, Texas. 
i " : UEL, EDWARD.—He was last seen in Balti- 
HILLIPS, KATE and DOLLY.—I was born in B more, Maryland, about six or seven years 
,_ November, 1876, and was adopted in the ago, and’ is now believed to be somewhere in 
West when I was three years old. I have not Canada. Any information about him will be 
thirty ay —s oe = Raa , eg 7 gratefully received by Frank Buell, 363 Lafayette 
rty-five years, and would be glad to get i 3oulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
touch i seme of them. My mother had two Boule d, Detro Se 
sisters, Kate and Dolly Phillips. Please write JEN s _ - s 
to CHARLOTTE Eppy, care of this magazine. C = aos a he e ee Pe eet oe 
KING, BEN.—Information wanted of this man T. HAWEY, oi 4 West Third Street, Los Angeles, 
: 1 his descendants. Seme years ago he California, 
ived on the French Broad River, near Kings- YOs 
bridge on Haywood Road, Henderson County, Cc ty page Ra pobcan aged here he is at the present 
North Carelina. Please communicate with Mrs. time they Will confer a favor by writing to Mrs. 
Sana 8. LoLiis, Hendersonville, North Carolina, (:onpropp SMITH, 20 Andrew Street, Dayton, 
oute 5, = . 
. Ohio. 





cousin of Charlie Mayo. 


OSEMAN, GEORGE H. JR.—He is five feet 





six inches tall, has dark-brown hair and ENF —t, MINNIE.—In July, 1917, she was 
blue eyes, and weighs one hundred and _ forty- at 1762 Howard Street, Indianapolis, In 
five pounds. He sometimes wears a small mus diana. She is asked to send her present address 
tache. He is a commercial stationery salesman. io I. L. T. B. 90679, care of this magazine. 
When last heard of he was in Chicago, and is 
now probably in some middle western city. His OWELL, CLARA H., from Crawford, Ne- 
wife will be most grateful for any informa- braska, She was employed at the National 
tion about him, as she and her two small chil- Hotel, East St. Louis, Iinois, during the winter 





dren are in need. Mrs. G. H. MoseMAN, JR., of 1915-16. Any information will be appreciated 
1237 North Dover Street, Philadelphia, Penn- by J. F. McCarey, 140 Academy Street, Green- 
sylvania. ville, South Carolina. 






















” 
B AKER, GEORGE A. F., who lived in Bridge- 
port, Maine. When last heard from he 
was Pyorking in a shoe shop near Brockton, 


Massachusetts, He has a sear on his forehead. 
sked to write to his half brother. ALBERT 
, 245 Pine Street, Rumford, Maine. 





ERRINGTON, NORMAN.—When last. heard 
from he was at Oxford, Iowa, He left there 
last spring and has not been heard of since. 


Ilis mother is very anxious to have some news 
of him. Mrs. A, Herrineton, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 


ROB SINSON, VIOLA, who was at the Penn Col- 

lege for Women at Pittsburgh, VPennsyl- 
vania, An old friend would like to hear from 
her, and has some valuable information @hich 
will interest her. G. S. H., care of this mag- 
azine. 


M ©RRIS, ARTHUR B., a sailor, who, during 

January, 1919, was stationed at the naval 
operating base at Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
when last heard from was about to be trans- 
ferred to the U.S. 8S. Missouri. He is twenty- 
six years old and has_ blue eyes. His hair is 
slightly graying at the temples, and he is 
about five feet nine inches tall. Any one know- 
ing where he may be reached will do a great 
favor by writing te his friend, H. P. H.. care 
of this magazine, 


CRAWFORD, ROBERT LE 
has not seen him since 1908, when he was 
at 144 South Third Street, Brooklyn. The only 
friend we had at that time was named RIDDELL. 
Ile may remember that. If he should see this, 
his brother hopes he will write to him. as it 
would give him great happiness to hear from 
him again. JULIAN, care of this magazine, 


E BY, FRED, who was last heard of about four 

years ago somewhere in Idaho, or Nebraska. 
His daughter, who was born in Paradise Valley, 
und has never seen her father, would be glad if 


STER.—His brother 


he, or some of her relatives, would write to 
her. Mrs. VIVIAN ALTVATER, 1822 South Third 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

ARDIN, FRED B., nineteen years old. His 


: sister Effie is very anxious to hear from 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can 
tell her where he is. Mrs. R. Hi. eile 
_ Edinburgh Street, San Francisco, ‘ali- 

ornia, 


R. M.- 
G. you are. 


Father. 


SUFRKIN, MRS. MOLLY, 
“ Washington. Her maiden 
mann. She was last heard of 
ago from Valdez, Alaska. She is twenty-three 
years old, and has dark-brown hair and brown 
eyes. Any information will be welcome to Miss 
ANCES KAMBER, R. F. D, No, 1, Kirkland, 
Washington, 


L AWYER, WILLIAM. H. 


where 


—Write to us and let us know 
Your 


Everything will be all right. 


formerly of Seattle, 
name was Kuss- 


about two years 





—Seventeen years ago 
he was discharged from the army at Port- 
land, Oregon, and wrote saying he would be 
home in three weeks. His family bas heard noth- 
ing of him since that time. He is thirty-six 
years old, of medium height, and has light hair 
and eves. His sister would be very pleased to 
hear from him, or to get any news of him, 
Please write to Erra, care of this magazine. 


*HRISTIANSEN, CHARLES C.—He is about 

thirty-eight years old, and used to live in 
South Minneapolis, where he worked for the 
Western Steel and Machinery Co. He is about 
ive feet five inches tall, and has a fair com- 
plexion. He went away in 1914 and h: iis not been 
heard of since. It is thought that he may have 
xone to the war and been killed. His wife and 
little son would be happy to get any news of 
him. Mrs. C. C. CHRISTIANSEN, Box 54, Leeds, 
Sioux City, Towa. 
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ROWN, JAMES.—He was last heard of in 
southern California. He is nineteen years 
old, about five feet seven inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and forty pounds. Has light-brown, 
wavy hair, brown eyes, and fair complexion. An 
old friend is very anxious to know where he is. 
M. A. C., care of this magazine. 


V EIGHT, W. E., 

Angeles and went 
about five years ago. 
you, please, H. P. 
Street, Pittsburgh, 


or his wife, who left Los 
to Newark, New Jersey, 
I would like to hear from 
HOLDERNESS, 14 East Seventh 
California. 


ASWELL, BENJAMIN.—He was born in Eng. 

land, and was an engineer on a railroad run- 
ning between Toronto, Canada, and Gorhan, New 
Hampshire. He is about fifty-seven years old and 
was last heard of in Toronto. His sister will be 
grateful to any one who can give her news of 
him. ELIZABETH A CASWELL, 86 Emerson 








Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
OHNSON, JESSE A.—He is thirty-seven years 


old, has blue eyes, dark hair, and weighs 
about one hundred and forty pounds. He was 
last heard of in Dunbar, West Virginia, on 
January 13, 1918. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to his mother at once. Mrs. J. J. 
JOHNSON, Box J. J. J., White Springs, Florida. 


H°Fr FMAN, MARION, sometimes known as 
Frank. He is seventeen years old, but big 
for his age. When last heard of he was on his 
way from Fresno to San Francisco, in es 
His mother and sister are very anxious to hea 
from him and will be most grateful for any ae: 
sistance in finding his present Ww hereabouts. 
Mrs. ESTELLE Court, 333 North San Joaquin 
Street, Stockton, California. 


"THOMPSON, EVELYN BARRETT.—She _ left 
Denver, Colorado, four years ago. She is 
twenty-five years old, about five feet one inch 
tall, and has gray eyes and brown hair. Her old 
friend wishes to hear from her, and will appre- 
ciate any news of her. Epna LANE, 3299 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 


ASTLIN, PETER, known to his friends as 
PADDY. He used to live at 710 Orange 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware, and left there for 
New York in 1919. He is asked to write 
to his friend, LEO MEKLEEN, 100 Logan Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


O°? NEAL, ETHEL MAY.—She is_ twenty-four 

ears old and has light hair, blue eyes, and 
fair comple xion. She was in South Georgia four- 
teen years ago, and has not been seen by her 
family since that time. Her sister, Isabel Delila, 
is very anxious to find her, and will be very 
thankful for any information. Mrs. G. W. 
Moopy, R. B. Box 310, Miami, Florida. 


LYNN, MRS, ELIZABETH BLAKE, 
to live at 105 Charlton Avenue, New York 
City. Her sister-in-law wishes- to hear from 
her, and asks her to send her present address. 
Mrs. MaArGarer BLAKE, care of this magazine. 


who used 








yor ERT, or MARTIN, EDWARD.—He was 
last heard from at Seattle, Washington, 
about five years ago. Any information that will 


help to find him will be highly appreciated by 
Mrs. E. Marvin, 284 Third Street, Portland, 
Oregon. 

UNNING, W. CHARLES, who has been miss- 


ing from home since July 22, 1919. He is 
a big, husky boy of fourteen, with rosy cheeks, 
blue eyes, and brown hair. He is supposed to 
be working on a boat. Any one knowing of his 
whereabouts would confer a great favor by writ- 
ing to his mother, Mrs. ETHEL DUNNING, 16 
Metcalfe Street, Toronto, Canada, 
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ORELAND, PAUL C., originally from Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania, and supposed to 

have been in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1917. 

If any of our readers can give news of him 

they will do a great favor by writing to his 
sister VIRGINIA, care of this magazine. 


SHOWS. BLES RT E., formerly of Houston and 

Sufkin, Texas, Your old pal “Kut” ho 
was with you and Cette on the Hikisioan M:z 
desires very much to hear from you. Kut, 
eare of this magazine. 


SINCLAIR, JAMES, who was born at Bush- 

ills, Ireland, about sixty years ago. He 
is a miller, and is thought to be somewhere 
in the West. His sister is dead, and ond 
daughter would like to hear from him. 
assistance in finding him will be thankfully 
received. M. E., care of this magazine. 


COUTURIER, ALFRED E., or TAYLOR.—In 
December 1918 he was at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and has been seen since that time in 
Montreal, Canada. Any news concerning him 
will be gratefully appreciated by Miss Cov- 
TURIER, care of F, Paradis, Levis, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Mitt ER, MRS. ANNA L., who used to live 

150 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
and expected to go West She has relatives 
in Chester and Norristown, Pennsylvania. She 
is asked to write to EVELYN YorK, care of this 
magazine. 


W ANTED— Information of the relatives of 
WILLIAM ERNEST BUCKMASTER, who 
when about two 


was separated from his family 
r. Cross, who 


years old, and was adopted by a M 
lived at Conquerall Mills, Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one vears of 
age. His father’s name is Charles. He had a 
brother Arthur, and two sisters, named Hazel 
2rd Dorothy. They were last heard of in 
S~ercer, Massachusetts, about eight years ago. 
Serd any information about them to WILLIAM EF. 
Br "MASTER, care of Ernest Weave, General 
Del'very, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 


ably to 


Missing Department 


se 

CAN any one give me information about my 

parents? According to the lady who 
brought me up, I am now about twenty-nine 
years of age, and have brown eyes and hair. I 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel James 
Madison, who lived in Stanton, Michigan, at 
the time, I have been told that my father, 
whose name, as I remember, was either Man- 
chester, or Chamberlain, or something similar, 
is stil alive, and that my mother is dead. Please 
address MINNIB MADISON, in care of this maga- 
zine. 


ORN, VILKELNO, my brother, 
April 1, 1867, in Odense, Denmark. He 
went to South America between 1890-85, prob- 
Buenos Ayres Hie married and had 
two @hildren Also AKSEL HANSEN, of San 
Francisco, and AAGE JENSEN. of | Chicago, 
the sons of Danish parents, thirty-four and 
thirty-seven years old respectively. If any one 
knows the present whereabouts of these men, 
they will do a great kindness by writing to 
AAGR GorN, 808 Sixth Avenue West, Flint, 
Michigan. 


Su LLIVAN, 


who was born 


STERLING LEON.—When iast 
heard from he was in Waller, Texas. He 
is about six feet tall, has gray eyes, dark brown 
hair, and weighs about one hundred and forty- 
five pounds, A friend would like to have his 
present-address. T. M., Missing Department. 


BORROWS, HELEN M., 
Please send your address to L. 
of this magazine. 


We have information for the following per- 
sons relative to their inquiries in these columns, 
and as letters sent to them have been returned 
by the postal authorities, we would ask them to 
send us their present address witheut delay ; : 

_MRS. VINE WARD, HILDA YOUNGES, G. 

FE, “FRATER,” LEWIS CRBAMER, JOHN 
» TOMPKINS, “BABE,” CARLOS 
CHARLES L. TAYLOR, MRS. 

OLSEN, FRANK H. HORBACH, 
> ¢C. COLLINS. 
‘te person who advertised for Mr. and 

Jesse Williams. 


or BL An HARD.— 
- R. care 














In Next Tuesday’s Issue You Will Find: 
One Complete Novel 
BEHIND THE GREEN PORTIERES 
By Herman Landon 


Further Installments of 


THE RED SPOT 
By C. C. Andrews 


and 


THE LOST MR. LINTHWAITE 
By J. S. Fletcher 


Notable Short Stories by Charles W. Tyler, George Edgar, 
Herbert Asbury, C. A. Wells, and others. 
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The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, 
in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us 


and intended for amateur use. 


It had no “‘deriva- 


tion.’ It was simply invented—made up from 
letters of the alphabet to meet our trade-mark 


requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us 
to be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our 


new product. 


It was, of course, immedi- 
ately registered, and so is ours, 
both by such registration and 
by common law. Its first ap- 
plication was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have 
applied it to other goods of 
our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does 
not mean that these goods must 
be used in connection with a 
Kodak camera, for as a matter 
of fact any of them may be 
used with other apparatus or 


goods. It simply means that 
they originated with, and are 
manufactured by, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our regis- 
tered and common law trade- 
mark can not be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manu- 
facture. 

If you ask at the store fora 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak 
Film, or other Kodak goods 
and are handed something not 
of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, 
which is obviously unfair both 
to you and to us. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Only heating is required for this delicious, wholesome 
dish, welcome at any meal. 

Delicious, because they have that rich nutty flavor that 
only baking can bring out, and Heinz Beans are baked 
thoroughly in real dry heat ovens. 

Wholesome, because real baking makes beans digestible. 

Flavored and made richer with Heinz famous tomato 
sauce, and pork of prime breakfast bacon cut. 





Four kinds to suit any taste 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Bosten style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 





One of the 
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Zz $1IOG pe be Pe EMPLOYMENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS TOOLS SERVICE | 





CASY 
BO™7D 


GUARANTEE 





SUPPLEMENT 
coves 


WORTH $60 









































D Y Want Big Money? 
] a u and Quick Success? 
Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get | 
into this wonderful profession of Electricity | 

now—take advantage—without another day’s | ~ 
delay—of the present tremendous shortage of | 

trained men, and fit yourself to earn . 






IN ELECTRICITY - 
with my help. I will teach you “boiled down,” 
You Can D oO ! t practical, Seodacn Wincisienl practice X my wonderfully simpli- 


fied, fascinatingly interesting home study course. I will teach you by my unique method—by my 


delightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home, In a few 
short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 


Be a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am I you will make good with me—so con- 
fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 
the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 


onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them “nailed up” above. Think of it! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my 4 
big free book. Get the sample lesson sheets 
and see how simple and interesting this 
course is. Get all particulars with fac- 
simile of your certificate—and do it 
now. Send Coupon or a postal to- 
day. 





























Chief Eng. 
CHICAGO ENGI- 
NEERING WORKS, 
Dept. 432, 41 East 
Illinois St., CHICAGO 


Send me at once, 
free of charge or obliga- 
tion, fully sealed, prepaid 
and free, sample lesson sheets, 
your big book, and full partic- 
ulars of your Home Study Course 
in Practical Electricity. 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago 
Engineering Works, the 
greatest shops of their 
kind in America, I 
promise to GIVE 
YOU advantages 
unobtainable 
elsewhere.) 






L.L. COOKE, 
Chief. Eng, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 





Dept. 432 
41 East Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 








HOW MUCH GASOLINE 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. ‘‘Carbon- 
void,” Box ‘‘2,’” Bradley Beach, N. J. 


CAN YOU 
World tests 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses ; 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
Yo age limit. nee months’ home study. 
Situation arrang Prepare for perma- 
nent position. Write for booklet CM_ 238. 
Standard De Training Institute, Buf- 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


BECOME DETECTIVE.—Big pay; easy 
work; great demand everywhere; we show 
you; write, bas apa 186 East 79th St., New 
York, Dept. 50 











AGEN TS: 3: Wa aterproof Kitchen Apron. 
Needs no _ laundering. Every housewife 
buys. Dainty, durable, economical. Big 






money. Sample fre homas Co., 2160 


North St., Dayton, 0. 

AGENTS TO TRAVEL by automobile to 
introduce our fast selling popular-priced 
household necessities. The greatest line on 
earth. Make $10 a day. Complete outfit 
and automobile Furnished Free to workers. 
Write to-day for exclusive territory. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 1458 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED Stories, Articles; Poems, for 
new magazine. Cash paid on acceptance, 
typed or handwritten MSS _ acceptable. 
Send MSS National i Magazine, 51 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New Yor 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 





BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- 
2. 


tunity, good pay, travel. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an 
attractive line of premium assortments for 
live salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to 
$20.00 per order. If you want an upto- 
date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. 





DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Particulars free. Write. American Detec- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


MONEY. 





MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, 
1-50th the price. Few live agents wanted 
to sell from handsome sample case; big 
profits, pleasant work. Write win 4 Mex- 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


like gen- 
yet sell for 





SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS— 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador 


and India Service, Guatemala, Chi na,_ etc. 


Only 10c. Finest approval sheets 50% to 
60% se Agents wanted. Big 72-page lists 
fre: We buy stamps. Established 25 


years. 


Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. 
Louis, Mo. ' 





WE pay $100 monthly salary and furnish 
rig and aero 9 2 pai guaranteed 
poultry and stock wders. Bigler Com- 
pany X369, Springfeld, Tiinots. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. 


Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; 


make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it ea sily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vi i 





MEN—WOMEN, 18 up, wanted. $100- 
$150 month. Hundreds government jobs 
open. Write for list. 


Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N-2, Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED—5 bright, capable ladies to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 
to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Write at once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 
70, Omaha, Nebr. 








Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.”’ Send_ sketch 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, Patriotic or any subject. I 
compose music and guarantee publication, 
Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 229 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 





WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject, 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 





WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s _ acceptance, 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


WRITE WORDS FOR A_ SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright. 
Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago. 








SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 





ATTENTION—SONG WRITERS. If you 
have a song poem send it to us for exam- 
ination. If good we will write the music 
for it, exploit your song and publish it. 
Several well-known popular song writers 
are on our staff. Write to-day. Superior 
Song Studio, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 





SONG WRITERS—Have you song poems? 
I have best proposition. Write me_ imme- 
diately. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 Dickens 





nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- Mekinn ce 
ington, Cc. Av., Chicago 
ATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 


ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
Fg Prompt Attention. Reason- 

rms. Victor Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, “Washington, D. C 





PATENTS. East references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results. comp anese as- 
sured. _ Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Nervi Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 

» 





Shs ea PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence _ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 





Motion-Picture Plays 





wanted. Big prices paid. 
We show you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 


PHOTOPLAYS 
Great demand. 
free particulars. 
P-5, Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278 X Y 8, Chicago. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y. 











Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 








Short Stories and Photoplays 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 
Previous acceptance not essential. Send for 
Special Free Offer. Department “‘S,’’ New 
York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th St., 
New York City. 





Farm Lands 


GOOD LAND ON CREDIT. Big oppor- 
tunities for you in Kalkaska and Antrim 
Co’s, Mich. Make a home on hardwood 
land growing big crops of clover, alfalfa, 
grains, potatoes, fruit, “, $15 to $30 per 
A. bes, ie, 10 to 160 A. Schools, 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS and_ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press _ Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 





in this issue. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every 
give all or spare time. ~ 
tions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. 
train the inexperienced. ore cutlery 
Company, 14 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


WILL start you in the chanting and dye- 
business, little capital needed, big 

a > yrite for booklet. The Ben- 
onde System, Dept. B-E, Charlotte, N. C. 


MONEY IN LIST COMPILING. Complete 
course on compiling and selling names by 
mail to advertisers. Description "ere, 
Publishing Co., 145, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. My 
book tells how, where to send, gives model, 
copyright and pointers for 50c. Lester de- 
Frates, P. O. B. 1461, Boston. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. Our 
book tells how: also where to sell. Contains 
model scenario, list of 50 buyers, and all in- 
formation necessary; price 25c. Photoplay 
Book Company, Dept. 2—4838 Champlain 
Ave., Chicago. 








Please mention this magazine when answering 





. R., markets. Own_your own 
home. Booklet free. Swigart Land Co. 
X1265 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. 
Own your own orange grove in beautiful 
Fruitland Park. A few cents a day you now 
waste will buy it for you. A_ few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life in- 
come. Schnitzler sold his twenty acre grove 
here for $40,000—two thousand an acre. He 
saw the same opportunity that’s offered you 
and planted a grove. Result—he reaped @ 
small fortune. You have the same chance 
but you must act now. Write TODAY for 

ree Book of Actual Photographs, Florida 
Facts and the interesting story of a Fruit- 
land Park Farm. Learn of crops that help 
you buy it. Address today, Lake County 
Land Owners’ Association, 321 Sunset Way, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


advertisements 
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NVEST it in yourself—One hour of spare time and seven cents a day—For a few months 
only. That’ s all it costs to put yourself on the road to real success—a man’s size job and 
a man’s size pay. These great home study books will show you how to get more money 


out of the work you are doing now. 


They will prepare you to hold a better job than the one 


you have. They will help you to get many of the luxuries of life that you can’t get on a 


moderate salary. 


Some of the world’s greatest experts wrote these books in plain, understandable English 


for one single purpose—to help ambitious men realize their ambitions. 


Prove to yourself 


without sending one penny what they will do for you. Pick out the set that suits your own 


work best and mail the coupon today. 


Cut Prices on Pay Raising Books 


Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 pages, 2000 











pictures. Was $30.00. ow 21.80 
Carpentry and “agg ag 5 volumes, 2138 pages, 1000 

pictures. Was $25.00.......... Now $19.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 cabana, 3900 pages, 3000 pictures. 

| _ kR iaaRie acp aaicieh Ree Now 29.80 
Fire Prevention and insurance, 4 volumes, 1500 pages, 

600 pictures. Was $20.00......... Now 15.80 
Electrical Engineering, 8 yolumes, 3000 pages, 2600 pic- 

tures. Was $40.00... ; .Now 24.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 2500 

pictures. Was $30.00. Now 19.80 





Steam and Gas Caginceiog, 7 volumes, 3300 pages, 
2500 pictures. Was $35.00..........-cccccorcccsccssseseressees Now 21.80 
Law oy Practice (with ne course), 13 volumes, 











000 pages, illustrated. Was $72.00.................... Now 44.80 

Telephony and yceoraghy, 4 volumes, ti 28 pages, = 

pictures. Was $20.0 .No 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating and ‘Ventilating, 

pages, 1400 pictures. Was $2 , 14.80 
Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1846 0 

tures, etc. Was $20.00 Now 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, blue- 

prints, etc. Was $20.00. Now 14.80 





Don’t send one penny. Just fill out the coupon and mail 


This will bring any set you select (the whole set, not 





FREE Examination 


No Money in Advance 


a * sample) by express collect. 


The books will be your’s 
to use as you please for an entire week. You be the judge 
and decide whether or not they will do for you what they 











7. Cents a Day—Pay only $2.80 
within 1 week if you keep the books and 
send us $2 each month (for 

Law, 83) until the spe- 
cial reduced price is 
paid. This amounts 
to about 7c a day. 
Mail coupon NOW. 
You have everything 
to gain ay you 
can’t lose. 





——— 












have done for thousands of other men. If you don’t think 
they will help you just send them back at our expense and 
you won’t owe us any thing. 


American Technical Soclety, Dept. X-102, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send me set of i 








a for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. I t 


will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will 
send $2.80 within 7 days and $2 each —_ ($3 for i 
Law set) until I have paid the special price of $........... 
If I decide not to keep the books I will return them ] 
at your expense at the end of one week. Title not to 











1 pass to me until the set is fully paid for. 2 
| Name | 

Address 3 
ee 
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‘> MON DS 
sonal | ATCHES 
@REDIT 


ee Jewelry Catalog 

There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
Whatever you select will be sent, all charges paid. You see and ex- 
amine the article right in your own hands. If satisfied pay one- 
fifth purchase price and keep it; balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 


elegance and 
artistic beauty, 
our Diamond Rings 
are unsurpassed 


DIAMONDS aa” 
pts. JULARTS: 


The Best Gift of All—ADiamond Ring | Watches $P'¢ndis bargains in, 


Beautiful rings, any style 14-K gold watcheson oredit terms aslowas 


mounting. a values at Boag 
$60, $85, $125 up. Easy t 


SOa 
Y @ONDS “ACCEPTED 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 1 The National Credit Jewelers 


Stores in Leading C'ties. Dept. K222 108N.STATE ST., CHICAG 


O, ILLINOIS 





TABLETS 


Grippe 


by a 





. 
Neuralgias NEWYORK =§- PHILADELPHIA = BROOKLYN 





Head The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26 te 
scHOOLSo 


Headaches BODE E *ecnanicat DENTISTRY 


Your nascar in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 


ctual practice. Modern labora- 


Cold tories. Three months’ course—day or 
in th ) evening. No previous knowledge or 
in the experience required. No charge for tools or equipment, 


DELPHIA BROOKLYN 











Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c =OC 


Fac-Simile 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamaia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 





Brooks Appliance Co., 212 ¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 




















Duplicating Devices Candy Coins, Stamps, etc. 

a spN? , . Nr Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. box WE BUY OLD MONEY. Hundreds of 

MODER? "LIC — . 1 
PERM cry “ ae ory aa $1.2 P. prepaid, insured. Best you | dates worth $2 to $500 each. Keep all old 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or gelatine. ever ’ thee or the box with our compli- | money, you may have valuable coins. Get 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You | ments. Cheri, 142 8S, 15th, Phila. posted, send 10c for New Illustrated Buy- 
need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkin, Tox ones - te geras, — Clarke Coin Cv., 

Keeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. = = 

Wanted to Buy OLD Coins, Large Spring Selling Cata- 
for Sale, free. Catalogue 





0 per set (broken or not). | Quoting 
Personal Also buy ded gold jewelry, gold 


crowns, platinum, diamonds, | Poston, 








CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH.—We | losue of Coins 


prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 101 Tremont St., Dept. 0, 
Mass. 





watches, and silver. Send now. Cash by 


















DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you | return mail. Package held 5 to 10 days Py 
are te gain sof cl win friends, be happy, | for sender’s approval of our. offer. 0. Miscellaneous 
Fei enact as ceian y_| Smeline Works, eve. crac Yh : 
* ~ n PE ROTRICTANS Wireme moms 
patrons. “Key to Success nd Saar Il’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you P ae song B fah gg Be orgy eo: 
sketch for 10 cents ond birthdate, Thom- | Mail us false teeth (with or without gold S er rind pg =< a tive literature of our 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle | fillings), old or broken jewelry, diamonds, Hae nant eine" a ave Meth 1d of elec 
3idg., San Francisco. watches, old gold, silver, platinum, mag- odern ue Fint vart Wi seem Diagram 
neto points, gold or silver ores and nuggets trical wiring. Electrical iring 
Co., Box 173, Altoona, Pa. 





—War Bonds and Stumps. Highest prices 


















CRYSTAL GAZING—THE CRAZE; | paid. Cash by return mail. Goods _ re- ST-S 
SEND self-addressed s amped envelope for turned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. Cured 
free instructions. Zancig’s Studio, Dept. 7, Tne Ohi Smelting & Retining Co., 253 Walter 
Asbury Park, N. J. Lennox Buidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Buildin 
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STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 


At .-Home Instructive booklet free. 
McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank 
zg. Washington, D. C 


isements 
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Crawled— 
Now Walks 








Infantile Paralysis caused the de- 
formity. Two years after treatment 


The Day We 
mother ale oat - Know How 


y 
ry D 
. nila 4 € had awe 07 if as 
ves comes! Hl | Much We Are Worth 
MceLatin's tre rime: atsand hehascon t7 nue 
to improve every day since he came wim AY DAY i is the day that tells the tale— 
Mrs. C. D. Speidel, tells Smith he is worth $75 a week to the 
; i anoverton, Ohio, boss, Brown $60, Jones $50, and YOU— 
ies Sanat Tor a yn — how much? Does it tell you that these fel- 
ne CLain Sanitz Sa Dae) oi ° 
private Institution devoted exclusively to the lows, who are no better than you, are earning 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal twice the amount you find in your pay enve- 
Diseases z ero ge ne | aya ate fleenonn lope? Isn’t it time you looked cold facts in 
etc., especially as tound in children and young ° 
po = My Our «4 “Deformities and Paralysis’’: the face and made up your mind to have the 
also “Book of References,” free. Write for them. cashier hand you as much as the other fel- 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium lows? At one time they drew only as much 
954 Aubert Avenue :: St. Louis, Mo. as you, but they doubled and trebled their 
pay by doubling and trebling the service they 
rendered. It’s just as easy for you to do as 
it was for them. 


4Learn Auto (4 Pay-Raising Plan for You! 


Ae ord Tractor ‘Business The American School has a plan that is abso- 


lowing the war, has made greater de- lutely guaranteed to increase your worth to 





















sochanics, *Kearn in 6 to B weeks. | your boss and thereby your pay. If it doesn’t, 

Same practical method, | sam sitne ne eno tala } you are not out one cent. This plan has 

a0 ag Sen Fe eck canlcion ai. Weths tet | been proved by THOUSANDS—thousands 

RAKE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, «Z3zzs 2% Street who have seen the cash benefit of this plan 


KANSAS CITY. 


within a few months—seen it continue to 
increase their pay. This same plan—under 
the same money-back guarantee—will help 
put your name at the top ofa payroll. Let 
us know in the coupon below in which line 
you are interested in earning more. 





oe —_ Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy’ Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. G-42, Chicago 
TRAINING-THE XEY TO SUCCESS 










112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de- 
signs. Buythe WareWay,youwill never 


DEALS SQUARE, ‘ALFRED WARE CO., Dopt.138. St-Louis, Mo. 


va WIRELESS 


By Mail in Ten Weeks 


Attractive positions now open for men, 
women and boys (ages 16 to 45.) Salaries for beginners average 
$225a month. Ste sady advancement up to $350. Opportunity 
to travel or locate in land radio offices. We train you by 
mail in ten weeks and guarantee positions to those who qualify. GERIRO ccxceceeveniarsennenasesentocnsessenceseteseses cosssesenscsoosnocsnssanscsinesoon 
No previous experience necessa ary. First correspondence radio 


School in America. Wireless instruments furnished every 
student. BBGIONS sersrecccsscesccsencccnscscccccenicvoseqeovececeoseococesesconosnsqenquapeuennenenecedaese cesusenses 





Please tell me how I ca n pelty 
for the position mark 












Designer \ 


ereceeeee i Course ¢ 


Send postal for Free Book, “Wireless the opportunity of today.” 


National Radio Institute, Dept. 165, 14th & U Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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Train tox a 


Bigger Job 


The man who can direct the work of others is the man 
who draws the big salary. The only difference between him 
and the small salaried routine worker is training. The 
demand is for men who have special knowledge and who 
understand the fundamentals of modern business manage- 
ment. Learn how LaSalle training has helped thousands of 
men to better positions. Under the LaSalle plan you can get 
this special training at home by mail. Nointerference what- 
ever with your present duties. Low cost, convenient terms. 
Mark with an “X’’ below the “‘better job’ in which you are 
interested. We will send full information, also our valuable 
book for ambitious men, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” free 
and postpaid. Take the first step towards a bigger position 
by marking and mailing the coupon now. 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY 
fx hp ¢ for positions Lot Auditors, Noes gag Certified 





oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
preiqing for Official, Managerial, ‘Sales and Executive 
Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad and In- 
— Traffic Managers, etc. 


Or Traning for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
oO COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Read Ref, ‘and C 
Men. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, Department Heads, 
and all those desiring training in the 48 factors of indus- 
trial efficiency. 
oO BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
| ote for positions as Correspondents, Mail Sales 
rs, and all executive - clas a positions. 
Cae AIAN nants ad Fnac 
raining for Executive posi es in Banks and Financial 


ion Service for Business 





BUSINESS ya nel 
Trainin, Fo A Busi Cor dents and 
Copy 
ey 
Spanien’ r Ons as oreign rrespondent wi 
panieh speaking Countries. 


ox ERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Postale for position of Head. Bookkeeper. 
oO EFFECTIVE rusts SPEAKING: 
eras in Lavy art FA forceful, effective speech for Minis- 
rs, Salcemen FraternalLeaders,Politicians,Clubmen,ete. 


‘LaSalle Extension University 
“The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World’”’ 
Dept. 265-R Chicago, Il. 












(Address) 
———s ae SD Ge ee ee 
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VW INTER—draft — 

cold. Take care 
—prepare! To ward off 
the effect of wet feet and ex- 
posure, use Dean’s Mentho- 
lated Cough Drops—indoors 
or out; Get them anywhere, 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





DEANS 


MENTHOLATED 


CouGH 








Nd 77 
HINDERCORNS Gumevee Cure, 


louses, e 


feet, thaices wal 
gists. 











pain, ensures Suabers to = 
(—. RY ory 15ce. by mail or at Drug+ 
x Chemica: Works, Patchogue, N. ¥. 











FREE 2 emote 

RING OFFER 

Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 

Stamonde-the p _sreatect discovery the world 
has rt kno’ ye wall send absolute! 
free “this lake “gold f ring. set with a 1- 

Heawsiian ond—in beautiéal ping bes 
tag aid. P Dos r $1.28 C. O. D. 


postage advertising, 
handling, etc. If you can Hise It from a real 
diamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 





Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit the new Ran- 
torbike’’ completely equipped with 


electric light an 


r 

and pd the famous “‘Ranger”’ line. 
bs ett ED FREE on approva! and 30 DAYS 
AL "Send for big free catalog and par- 


Gas of our 


offer, Factory-to-Rider prices 


alee Payments ay TT 


Rider cash prices. 
IRES poy Horne, Wheels, Sundries, and 
— and supplies for all bicycles—at 


MEA 


» carrier, stand, tool 


irty Days ee 
8. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. H4 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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TWENTY ACRES 
AND PLENTY 


Now is the day of the dissolving dollar and the 
diminishing dinner. Each month we pay more 
for what we eat, and eat less for what we pay. 
Normal conditions will come back when more of 
us get back to the land. Our furrows of care will 
disappear when we begin to turn more furrows 
in the soil. ‘ ‘ . 

The dollar of today is worth just about half as 
much as in 1914. While inflation and other effects 
of the war have greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar, this condition will not endure. 
If you buy good land now with depreciated dol- 
lars your principal will be repaid later in dollars 
having a normal purchasing power, and in ad- 
dition you will profit by increased land_ values. 
Thus, you will gain, both by the prevailing low 
prices of land, and the temporary low purchasing 
power of the dollar. . 7 

In this day of unrest, what is the safest invest- 
ment? LAND. It is the best savings bank in 
the world. It cannot burn up or blow away, and 
panics cannot destroy it. Agricultural land is the 
foundation of all lasting prosperity. Good land 
isa safe anchor to the windward against the day 
when old age approaches. Get an income-pro- 
ducing home while your earning capacity is at a 
high productive stage. You can save enough each 
month to do this by taking advantage of our 
liberal terms. Let us improve your land for you on 
our fair and equitable ten-per-cent-above-cost- 
plan. 

Florida is the oldest and yet newest state in the 
Union, St. Augustine was the first white settle- 
ment made on this continent, and yet less than 
Piten per cent of the good productive lands in Flor- 
ida are under cultivation. The reasons are plain 
to those who know the facts. The mistaken idea 
that Florida is very hot in summer has had much 
to do with keeping desirable settlers away from 
the state. 

But, believe me, they are coming—thousands 
strong. Settlers—farmers, stock men, fruit grow- 
ers, truck gardeners, home-seekers, from every 
state in the Union—and Canada—are coming to 
Florida to buy land while it can yet be had at 
reasonable prices. Those who wait too long will 
wish they had purchased when they find land 
quoted at from $200 to $500 an acre within the 
next few years. California passed through just 
such an era of progression, and today wild lands 
there, available for citrus culture, are being sold 
at from $500 to $700 an acre, and not much of it 
to be had at those figures. 

Thaw out and think things over. Get away from 
coal strikes and fuel bills, Come to Florida and make 
hay while the sun shines. It shines here all the year. 
Don’t believe all the wild tales you've heard about the 
land of flowers. If you start right here—your battle 
is half won. Don’t come here with a couple of hundred 
dollars and no knowledge of how to work the land. 
That kind will fail anywhere. 

Gardeners in Orange and adjoining counties cleared 
over a thousand dollars an acre on truck crops last 
year. Orange and Grapefruit groves were sold here 
last Fall at as high as $1,000 to $3.000 an acre. In- 
vidual gfrove owners cleared as high as $1,000 and 
ag hd acre on the sale of their fruit within the 
‘ ‘Ive months, These are facts our Big Free 
sook will substantiate. 

AND Gh for the Rig Free Book—“TWENTY ACRES 
AS iE} A It tells about our easy monthly pay- 
ments, sick and out-of-work clauses, and free insur- 
‘nce features, 

Address, Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. “R” Orlando, Florida. 
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No. 5. Solid gold 
open circle design. 
32K. TifniteGem. Price 
$16.50. $4.50 on arrival. 
Balance $3.00 a month. 









Wonder- 
ful GEM 
Discovery 


Put it Beside 
a DIAMOND 


Tifnites have the pure white color, flash and 
brilliancy of diamonds—stand all diamond 
tests—fire, acid and diamond file. No back- 
ing, no paste, no foil. Only an oxpect can 
distinguish between them—and yet they cost 
80 little. Send coupon and we will send you 
nm choice of the 8 Rings, Scarf Pin or 

Valliere to wear free for 10 days. 


Solid Gold 
Mountings 


Tifnite gems are such beauties that we could 
not think of giving them any mounting ex- 
cept solid gold wrought into latest, most 
exquisite designs. Remember,a 
solid gold mounting for every Tifnite 


Send No Money 
—Just Coupon 


Nomoney—no references. Just the coupon 
bine SarrBeretivaiice Pasteanst 
* ings, nor jiere. Pay $4.50 0n 
ToothBelcherRing} arrival. Wear it 10 days free. If satisfied, 

wd Le pay balance at rate of $3 per month. Other- 

rong tooth mounting. ni 4 . 

uaranteed genuine™ Wise return article and we will refund the 
Tifnite Gem, almost a’ money you have paid. For ring size send 
ay pd 29-5: strip of heavy paper drawn tightly around 
p= Bay yh second joint of finger so ends exactly meet. 

Mail coupon today. 
—_— 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 38,524. 
Sadonegrs mer” O Re 0) Ba 0) Viner 


If satisfactory, I agree to pay $4.50 on arrival and balance at rate of 
$3 per month for 4 months. If not satisfied,I will return it within 10 days, 
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Secret Service 


ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 

Men whoare masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession, There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others, 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 


University of Applied Science 
Desk 1822 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence, 








Name. 





Address 





Age. Occupation 
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Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 
Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable business 
which will make you independent. gh class vulcanizers 
are in demand everywhere, 
Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over, 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Method 
of Vulcanizing. Our = stu- 
dents make good because 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson maching 
and method and do it at 
one-tenth the cost required 
all other  vulcanizets, 

satisfied customers 
large profits 
paying business. 
are we able to convince yoy 
of this, but we invite you to 
compare the Anderson make 
and method with others. 

ye have installed Ander- 

son schools of vulcanizing jp 

30 states for teaching the Anderson method of vulcanizing, 

The course requires 5 1 ys and costs $20. If you 

buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $20 
you $2 per day expense money while learning. 

Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson vulcanizers 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. Their 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer to anyone w ho has not received our course of instructions, 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full partie- 
ulars and address of Anderson school nearest to you, 

ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER Co. 
32 Williams Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S, A, 


Print your name to avoid mista 





and pay 














Look and wear like diamonds. Brillianc 
uaranteed forever. Stand file, acid and fire 
ike diamonds. Have no paste, foil or back 
ing. Set only in 14 karat solid gold mount: 
ings. About 1 -30th the price of diamonds. A 





* seecrinaiicenn 
And the AGENCY 
in YOUR Territory 
| ae ‘new 1920 BIRCH SUPER-FOUR and make 
sell acaen J baad am gas to your stay E and neighbors, Tey a are o fully 


BIRCH MOTOR CARS Dept. 240 81 E. Madi 















REE 
TENOR BANJ Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mall, To first 
ew in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
lele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee suc- 
rno charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


cess 0) 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept.9%5 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ukulele, Hawallan Guitar, Violin, 
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SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE: 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS — PLAIN 


What every young man an 
Every young woman spould know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 





$1.00 
Postpaid 





Mailed in 
plain wrapper, Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 284 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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CEORCE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children 
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Now 
Hear 


Clearly”’ 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to the 
wonderful results obtained from the ‘“‘ACOUSTI- 
CON,” we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk to accept the 


7. 

Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
Since the perfecting of our new ‘‘ACOUSTI- 
CON” it is smaller, better, and just as strong 
as_ ever. 

Just write, saying that you are hard of hear- 
ing and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTICON.” The 
trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 


lelivery charges. 
There Is no good reason why every 
WARNING! one should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 
The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
Patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what you have tried in the past, 
send for your free trial of the ““ACOUSTICON” 
today and convince yourself—you alone to de- 
cide, Address 


Victograph Products Corporation, 1442 Candler Bldg., N.Y. 
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A WifeToo Man 

Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and a 
distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay and gallant 
crowd know that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder—and treason. That on their 
entrance, half a dozen detectives sprang up from different 
parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Department in 
Washington blazed far into the night. With their fate 
was wound the tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is @ wonderful story with the kind of mystery that you will sit up 
nights trying to fathom. It is just one of the stories fashioned 
by that master of mystery. 











He Is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
—science that stands for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Evento the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years, America has been watching his Craig Kennedy— 
marvelling at the strange, new, Startling things that detective 
hero would unfold, 


FR fo cand 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off 
here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the 
greatest writer that America has produced. To them he is the 
great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of the 

reatest writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. 
Fou can get the Reeve at a remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. 


“smal Ur 
HARPER & Puget gaan Games 1817) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory I will return both sets within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you §z within 5 days and §2 a month for 
34 months. 





eel 





—- — 
A. F. F. 
2-20 








INAIMEY ......0cccccce-coveseeesscescseececoscsonssconsccoconssseonooeseeoseseososoesssoeseneoesensoseoeeoees . 
AAESS .........c0ccccccrcrorerescerecesooors 
Occupation coveccceeess 
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CYEBRIGHT 


m——BEAUTIFULEYES=s>5 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT, a simple, absolutely harmless 
preparation, will positively strengthen weak and tired eyes, and help 
to make them clear, strong, bright and alert. 

This is the day of the Lady Beautiful, and LA ROSE’S EYE- 
BRIGHT will serve to make her more so by giving her a preparation 
which will beautify her eyes, and make the “windows of her soul” 
clear and shining. 








You read in this and other good magazines on how to take care 
of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about the 
most important and beautiful organ of the human body—eyes. 

Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright and beautiful, but 
hardly anyone takes care of their eyes until too Jate, and then ex- 
pensive specialists are necessary. 


20,000,000 Americans wear glasses, mostly 


because they neglect their eyes. 
By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to the 


beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them against 
possible future weakness and many expensive eye specialists. 








| (ala ee liana deiner a LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is 
TEAR OFF THES COUPGN * perfectly harmless. It will improve 

LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT CO., 1 your eyes 100%. We will cheerfully 
225 Fifth Ave., Room 406, N. Y. City ! return your money if LA ROSE'S 


I send herewith one dollar for one bottle of EYEBRIGHT does not satisfy you 


La Rose’ ight. i gs 
a Rose’s Eyebright. If not satisfactory you , in every way. 
agree to return money upon request. 

















Send one dollar to 
BO. 05062 e 04d Ce 0SCeSOCEOD \.1 008R60008 LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT Co. 

1 225 Fifth Avenue New York 
ATE ETE TEC TER CTT Cone TS eee ‘ —s= 
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Be a Big Man 
In the Office 


dential adviser in all matters of 
finance. His reports and recommen 
dations are sought after by every 
pesiness man, is is meio aid. 
ecoun nts earn 
5000 ayear. Think of this 


fp planning your 
ure. az 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


51 ACCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 

















**A Vampire Soul 








The tr cial growth of this 2 99 
country has created a rich field for the expert. Behind a Lovely Face 
mee ete oy ~~ Sarpeed Public Soo upline She summoned her fiance to her home in the night. She sent 
to do the work of the half million concerns needin . : , ° '¢ - ‘s 
their services. The expert Accountant is also him away a raving maniac, loving her fiercely yet transfixed with 
needed today in every executive organisation. We train horror at the very thought of her. 
Sele Han Oe es ee Se A long convalesence and blessed forgetfulness. Suddenly he 
Knowledge. of Bookkeeping Unnecessary senses her malignant will. It leads him screaming into the dark- 
in. Our course is under the personal supervision ¢ . 
of ¢ Wiliam BC Castenholz, A.M.,C.P.A., former Comptrol- ness of the night. : ae 
lerand Instructor, University vel Illinois, ASE OLNOr OxDeRtS Why did men love this exquisite woman up to the eve of the wed- 
Seer ap ras eters eaeea eee © oe ding, and then, at a word from her, go mad? The mystery grips 
without any extra expense to you. Our FREE Book ex- you—it is a mystery such as comes only from the pen of the great- 
plains how we train you fromthe ground up according to le q 
your individual needa, Send now ay full matcemesion est of mystery writers, Conan Doyle. 
arding our Home Study Course in Accountancy, Did you know Doyle has a book for every mood? You may fight 
i ) Se ener ine aan 1, ha Ph a beside Sir Nigel or share the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone, In 
month if you wish. y cnaw e helped over 185, 000 ambitious Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating plant awaits you; you are among 
men—learn what wecandofor you. Writetoday—NOW. the wer ~“y ~~ are a Sassassa hg d with > oe of - — 
eye. ne of the wor a greatest ove stories is oyic ‘s and one o 
Bn ne emery ng Non the most stirring prize fight tales, 
e the World”’ Fiction enough to last you a year; and the Sherlock Holmes stories 
Dept. 265-H Chicago, besides—all beautiful gilt"top volumes, If you act at once they are yours, 








Hoursand Hours of Pleasure 
PN Learn Piano! | conifer do She wove of 
Hae” This Interesting Free Book|| STORES | CONAN DOYLE 





















shows how you can become a skilled 8 LONG The ten volumes were prepared months ago, 
= ace Goel ek be aoe NOVELS when labor and paper prices were lower than 
famous Written Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians andheads of VE they = ev by. — pas ae ae first 
State Conservatories. Successtults years. ty eo nees deom- accept them publishers will presen 
Nl y key, hi ons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
vend bere veal ilootratads rare Top feachers, ‘algor youne. All musig R The World’s Greatest Short 
te: ‘or pDage free a . 
ae Pie ‘Conservatory, Studio AB, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. I | | y Stories—8 volames 





If you had spent a year in selecting the finest fiction you 
learn How te Write could not have chosen 116 greater stories. Here is Kipling’s 
thrilling “Man Who Would Be King"; O. Henry's laughter 
and tears of the city; Mr. Dooley’s quaint philosophy; 
Short Stories = [here isa bis DeMaupassant, master of passion; the Asuicide Club” of 
= oe Stevenson; the grim figure of Dostoievski'’s Thief 

\ 1 how to write at home in A hundred and sixteen, Only an examination can reveal 

plays and feature articles You can les earn how f 


[Our svare time. Jac their variety of charm; and you may examine all of them to 
jadorsed our home study course, your heart's content. But you must act at once; the offer is 


Write for free book er eae Fon le good only while the sets last. 
Ressler institute, Short Story Dept: 2702 _Ft.Wayne, tad. SEND NO MONEY — just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. Some will be too late. 
Don't have useless regrets. The two sets will be sent at once for 
free examination. Send no money; merely clip the coupon now. 


Saved $64.00 = >. —_— 


7 F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
cai Ona a Diamond 416 West 13th Street, New York 
afleavoco0: Sold ie for Giss. cot iName cn reaeest) Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's works 


century old, rated over $1,000, 000.00, in 10 volumes gold stamped. Also the 8 volume set of World's 
yon bigh jewelry. Amazing bargains 




























Greatest Short Stories bound in cloth. If I keep the books I will 
remit $1.00 within a week and #2. a month for 13 month for the 
Conan Doyle set only, and retain the World's Greatest Short 
Stories set without charge. Otherwise I will within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense, 


This firm near! 
ta unpeld teas Ot 
Why iy Pay Full Prices 
fy “7 jemel gecurmeny deneripaS in deta ia dott 
























inti eally diferent from these prices before you 
Send for Latest List | Name 
Diamon i Loans Post sell anvaid loans. Address 





broved by customers’ letters. “Wintie't today. 
Pai ovens DeROYS& SONS, £859 DeRoy Bldg. ‘ 
Opposite Post O; PRtsburgh, Pa. 


Occupation 
A. F. 2.20 
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The Dollar Value of 
a ltciemeye tele) am Merl lellepe 


AVE you ever thought why 
so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
pesiiene’ Take English and Mathematics, 
or example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to 1 oo posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School trainin 
—have taken advantage of the American Schoo 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors, It is complete, covers 
all requirements, and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and succ 

If you have already had some ‘part of a High 
School reais p= can start in exactly where 
you left off. e’il credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read this Gi Guarantee—then Act 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
Correspondence 


Cant. H 42 
HICAGO 


IRAINING-THE MEY TO SUCCESS 


Please send me booklet and tell me how AUCH 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate Steam Bago 
Western Union Courses yawse 



















Telephone Engineer .Bus ness Manag 
Draftsman and Designer “Gert. Public Accountant 
evveeee Auditor 
~_ Zoos Repairman 
..Airplane Mechanic ograp er 
Fire Insurance Expert Education Course 


.Com. School Branches 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent “"" 
Hydroelectric Engine 
Wireless Operator 
Architect 
Building Contractor 


ove Sanitary Engineer 
ewe Heating and Ventilating , 
Engineer 
Master Ptauber 
Civil Enginee’ 
Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 














Address. 








As good as 
winter clothing 


Because, like winter cloth- 
ing, Piso’s protects young 
and old from the effects 
of winter weather. It re- 
lieves coughs and soothes inflamed 
throats and hoarseness. Always keep 
it in the house—its use often pre- 
vents little ills from developing into 
real sickness, 
30c at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds) 








Boys and Girls ¢ 
Clear the Ae 
with Cuticura 


/__ Droggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcam 25c, each. 

















DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 








116-inch y= 
sion 





S-Pass. Saggy 
To drive end demonstrate 1920, 4- 87 H. P. BUSH Car—Tim- 
ken Bearings— Willard Betsoriee-2Uale Ste. Gite. —Fuli Floating 
Axel at once for the Mier in 
don’t w: rompt dmg ey-back 
I i Biso 


Wri 
ait— 
BUSH sere times ase ait, 























Send Your Name 
and We'll Send 
You a Lachnite 


DoNt send a penny. Just send your name 
and say: “‘Send me a Lachnite moupies 
e 


in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free peer hes 


! m a di 
meee. send itback. Botif you, oe to buy it= 
send us $2.50a month until $18 s been 

Oo d Tell us 
Write T ay Send you “gam He gold rin 
illustrated pore. you wish (ladies’ or men’s). 
sure to send y nger si 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO., Dept. 12 
12 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, / Il. 
— 
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naturally 
and form, 











They work ] 
naturally 
and form 
no habit = At the S000 
They work | S23" 
| naturally -— 
_ | and form | 


| no habit 
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Our 2 Jewel 


or 


44444444 








21 Ruby and Sap. 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the sec 
ond— 

Adjusted to tempera 
ture— 

Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 

Adjusted to positions— 
25-year gold strata 
case — 

Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin 


Cases, 






















S 


euch a remarkable price, 


Watch without seeing it. 
beauty of the watch itself. 


makers’ skill, 
temperature and isochronism, 





Some have over 100 Burlingtons. 
the U. S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


‘’ 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd. 


Burlington Watch Co. 
Dept, 1432 Chicago, tll. 


Please send me (without obligation and 
Srepaid) your boo m watches 


* 
* 


shaped—aristocratic in every line. 
works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch 
A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, 





Andall ofthis for$8.50—only $8.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
a -direct to you—positively the exact prices 
= the wholesale dealer would have to pay. 
the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
And, if you wish, you may pay 


this price at the rate of $3.50 a month. 
days of exorbitant watch prices have passed 


9 See It First 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington 


Think of 


th. indeed, the 
You don’t pay 
a@ cent to any- 
body until you 


Look at the splendid 


Thin model, handsomely 


Then look at the 


Practically every vessel In the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. 
The victory of the Burlington among the men in 


Send Your Name on 


ree % 
with full explanation of your cash or % 
$3.50a monthoffer onthe Burlington Watch, %, i 4 re oa oO ul p Go 


*% 
% 
% 
* 
* 
% 


. 
* 
oe 
* 
% 


coupon now, 
when you read it. 








% 
a 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
You will know a lot more about watch buying 
You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’’ of 
the over-priced watches which are no better. 
the coupon today for the watch book and our offer 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1432 Chicago, Hlinols 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Send 
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‘The Man Who Wouldnt 


Stay Down 
































He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn’t save a cent. 

He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do. Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that he would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 
right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long incoming—an in- 
crease in salary. “Then came another. ‘Then he was 
made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with 
an income that means independence and all the 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do, 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success 
with the help of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


What about you? 


Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you 
are or would you, too, like to have a real job and 
real money? It’s entirely up to you. You don’t have 
to stay down, You can climb to the position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The 
xz. C, S. is ready and anxious to come to you, 
wherever you are, with the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to 
do that is easy—without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 


r 


—_——_—— —— — TEAR OUT HERE 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3020-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, -_ which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEF 


Electric Lighting and — 


Electric Wiring 
yi Seateee Engineer 


Telepho: ork 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mcchanical Draftsman 
M-chine Shop Practice 
wn colmaker 

as En —_ Opersting 
& VIL ENGIN 
Surveying and M 


apping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINERI; 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Cont:actor and Builder 


ura’ gineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Is 


CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name 
Present 
Occupation— 
Street 

and No, __ 


City__ 


(J SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

__| Private tay 

La ] BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 

SF RArriC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 

5 Commercial Law 

ste OOD ENGLISH 
noe er 

Sg bossy Subjects 

SCIvIL’s 
Railway rates forte 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Nee Repairing 

igation Spanish 





Heats LTURE fa Freneh 
C) Poultry Raising Italian 


State. 





Cnnadtane may send this coupon to 
ntence Schools 


International Correspo: 





re 7-20-00 
, Montreal, Canada 





writes 
—and his communication is interesting to every man} 
who shaves himself—and wishes comfort in so doing, 


New York, April 6, 1918. 
Colgate & Co., New York Cit-. 
Gentlemen: 

Some months ago my children chanced 
to give me a stick of your shaving soap, 
and I am writing to you to tell you what 
a delight shaving now is with it, instead 

Rk die dian te alee of the nightmare I formerly experienced 
me a stick of your shaving whenever I shaved. The lather is wonder- 
do not ais ae 5 Ree ful, smooth as velvet, leaves the skin with- 
zive yourself a ‘Handy Grip.”’ out any irritation, and in short, your 
shaving stick is ideal for the purpose. 
Inthe directions that came with the shav- 


“‘In the directions was 


* 1 am, from now on 
a firm’ champion of 
Colgate’s Shaving 
Stick. It beats any- / 
thing I have ever 
used,’’ says Mr. Jones. 
You will think soafter 
you have tried Col- 
gate’s ‘‘Handy Grip.”’ 


an admonition not to 
rub. I thought this 
extremely silly,’’ says 
b nes. But he 
found true the original 
Colgate hrase used 
=—_ 189 ‘needs no 
ussy rubbing in with 

ihe Aauore."" 


A Sis 


ing stick was an admonition not to rub 
the beard with the hand after applying the 
lather. I thought this extremely silly, but 
on trying it I found that your experts had 
solved another important element in suc- 
cessful shaving and I shall never again do 
anything but follow the advice given. The 
brush, applying the lather with the proper 
degree of moisture in it, is sufficient. The 
new method is vastly superior to the old. 

I am, from now on, a firm champion of 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick. It beatsanything 
I have ever used, and I’ve been shaving 
myself for 35 years. 

None of your agents have solicited this 
testimonial from me but I send it merely 
as a deserved recognition of the makers of 
the best shaving soap in the world. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Epwin J. Jones* 
*Mr. Jones is Associate Editor of 
The Financial World. 





A DOUBLE ECONOMY WITH COLGATE’S 


The ‘‘HANDY GRIP” is 
the thrifty Shaving Stick. 
It saves you 50 shaves 

low the ‘Waste Line,’ and 
more: you ean buy a Refill 
Stigeter the original metal 


Unscrew % — 
inch of soap and press it, wet, ————e And the 
from the Grip to a new Stick Refill Stick costs less 
(enough for 50 It adheres, to be than the complete 
shaves)- all use Grip, and screws in. 
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